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PART    I. 
CHE  ALE 


I. 


THE  Parish  Church  was  disgorging  its  prey.  The 
organist,  apparently  by  pulling  out  all  the  stops  and 
stamping  on  all  the  pedals  of  his  instrument,  evoked 
a  vast  final  blare  which  seemed  to  waft  the  last 
stragglers  into  the  porch  like  leaves  before  a  mighty 
wind,  and  Katharine  Trafford,  who  had  been  standing 
near  the  organ,  hurried  down  the  aisle  to  join  her 
father  and  her  aunt. 

Aunt  Cely  was  in  the  act  of  unfurling  her  umbrella. 
There  was  no  sign  of  rain  ;  the  sky  was  sown  with 
stars  ;  but  Aunt  Cely  always  put  up  her  umbrella 
shortly  after  sunset.  It  acted  as  a  buffer.  As  she 
said,  you  never  knew  who  mightn't  knock  you  down 
in  the  dusk.  Mr  Trafford  had  gagged  and  bound 
himself  with  a  large  grey  muffler.  The  march  home 
began. 

"  What  always  strikes  me  especially  about  Arch- 
deacon .Tellings,"  warbled  Aunt  Cely  as  they  made 
their  way  down  the  dark  church  walk,  "  is  his  really 
wonderful  delivery."  Aunt  Cely  invariably  produced 
this  remark  when  the  Archdeacon  preached.  To 
Katharine  it  always  conveyed  vague  suggestions  of 
cricket,  but  she  dutifully  responded,  "Yes,  isn't  it?  " 
and  dodged  one  of  the  prongs  of  her  aunt's  umbrella 
rather  cleverly.  Mr  Trafford  grunted  once  behind 
his  gag. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  sermon,"  Aunt  Cely 
continued,  "  he  positively  boomed.  Like  a  great 
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bell  or  gun.  Mr  Milkwort  was  a  sad  contrast."  This 
was  the  curate  who  read  the  lessons — a  genuine  but 
debilitated  man  of  God. 

"  He  certainly  kept  every  one  awake,"  said  Kath- 
arine. Evening  service,  which  made  peace  between 
Aunt  Cely  and  all  the  world,  sometimes  produced 
the  opposite  effect  on  her  niece.  The  crowded  church, 
the  glaring  lights,  the  beefy  or  saccharine  hymn- 
tunes  and  the  Bull  of  Bashan  in  the  pulpit,  all  com- 
bined to  make  her  sigh  for  a  form  of  ritual  which 
she  had  never  seen  but  often  imagined — in  a  darkened 
church  where  a  few  tall  candles  at  the  altar  cast 
flickering  lights  on  rich  vestments,  and  the  office 
was  murmured,  not  shouted,  and  the  local  grocer 
didn't  go  round  in  his  rubber-soled  boots  with  the 
plate,  and  there  was  a  smell  of  incense,  and  jewelled 
lamps  gleamed  dimly  in  dark  shrines.  At  this  point 
her  imagination  usually  failed  :  there  would  be  other 
essential  differences,  but  the  aesthetic  kind  were  all 
that  she  cared  about  at  present. 

She  did  not  impart  these  ideas  to  her  relatives. 
On  the  only  occasion  when  she  had  hinted  at  them, 
her  father  had  remarked  with  startling  promptitude 
that  he  would  sooner  see  her  dead  than  a  Papist — 
or  even,  he  added  as  an  afterthought,  gone  mad  with 
a  tambourine  in  the  Salvation  Army.  And  Aunt 
Cely  had  told  terrible  tales  of  priests  and  monks. 
Katharine  collapsed,  but  subsequently  she  read  the 
lives  of  her  namesake  of  Siena  and  of  Francis  of 
Assisi. 

"  Did  you  notice  Mrs  Armstrong's  hat  and  the 
new  young  man  at  the  Big  School,  Henry  ?  "  de- 
manded Aunt  Cely  all  in  a  breath.  This  time 
Mr  Trafford  uttered  eight  rhythmical  grunts  which, 
being  interpreted,  meant,  "  Don't  want  to  talk ; 
beastly  raw  night."  Mr  Trafford  suffered  from 
defective  teeth. 
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"  I  thought  I  saw  you  looking  at  it,"  declared 
Aunt  Cely  triumphantly.  "  I  never  saw  that  young 
man  at  church  before,  but  I  suppose  he  goes  to  the 
School  chapel.  Bather  wild,  he  looks :  I  mean 
outside.  Eumpled.  But  he  wears  a  decent  head 
of  hair.  I  can't  abide  this  modern  fashion  of  men 
with  short  hair.  Like  terrier  dogs."  She  jerked  the 
umbrella  and  shifted  the  position  of  Mr  Trafford's 
hat.  Mr  Trafford  shook  his  head  rapidly  and 
quickened  his  pace. 

"  Perhaps  he's  a  poet,  Aunt  Cely,"  suggested 
Katharine. 

"  Well,  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,"  said 
Aunt  Cely.  "  When  I  lived  at  Putney  with  my  poor 
dear  mother  there  was  a  poet  who  used  to  scamper 
about  the  common  with  a  big  red  head  and  little 
legs.  Such  a  fool.  Then  there  was  Tennyson,  but 
he  was  too  modern  for  me.  I  was  brought  up  on 
Lord  Byron.  This  young  man  is  a  little  like  Lord 
Byron,  and  he  stands  with  his  right  hand  stuck  in 
his  coat  over  his  chest.  What  is  his  name,  dear  ? 
I  forget." 

"  Mr  Arch,"  Katharine  answered.  "  Mind  the 
puddle,  Aunt  Cely." 

"  A  quaint  name,"  commented  Aunt  Cely,  negotiat- 
ing the  puddle  and  showing  her  white  stockings,  "  but 
they're  all  different  nowadays.  I  can't  think  why  we 
haven't  seen  him  at  church  before.  He  looks  like  a 
gentleman,  though  I  must  say  that  I  do  think  he 
might  put  on  a  black  coat  for  church  instead  of  that 
suit  of  grey  reach-me-downs.  Of  course  in  the  School 
chapel  he  can  cover  it  up  with  his  college  hood." 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Cely,"  said  Katharine  absently.  She 
too  was  thinking  of  the  strange  young  man,  though 
young  .men,  as  a  rule,  did  not  interest  her  in  the 
least.  He  was  certainly  unusual,  and  somehow  looked 
completely  out  of  place  amongst  the  familiar  figures 
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in  the  church.  An  alien,  yet  remarkably  unem- 
barrassed. Several  times  he  had  looked  slowly  round 
the  church — almost  as  if  he  were  looking  round  at 
a  concert — and  on  two  occasions  their  eyes  had 
met. 

Mr  Trafford  had  been  Art  master  at  the  Grammar 
School,  and  had  presided  for  many  years  over  the 
attempts  of  generations  of  boys  to  learn  the  high 
mysteries  of  freehand  drawing  and  making  portraits 
of  pots  and  bottles.  He  had  also  been  custodian  of 
the  Art  museum,  which  contained — besides  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  Polynesian  idols,  weapons  and  model 
canoes  presented  by  old  Grammar  School  boys — 
plaster-casts  of  the  Discobolos,  the  Belvedere  Apollo, 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  and  the  Harpy  tomb  from 
Xanthos.  During  his  tenure  of  this  office  Mr  Trafford 
had  always  bemoaned  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
caught  young  in  the  coils  of  routine,  and  so  had  been 
unable  to  lead  what  he  called  a  free  Bohemian  life 
and  produce  masterpieces,  and  he  paid  tribute  to 
the  stifled  side  of  his  nature  by  wearing  a  soft  felt 
hat  throughout  the  bowler  period.  In  spite,  however, 
of  this  defiance  of  convention,  he  was  always  imagining 
that  the  other  masters  regarded  him  as  a  paxiah  ;  and 
this  not  only  made  him  self-conscious  and  surly  in 
their  presence,  but  led  him  to  restrain  Katharine 
from  associating  with  their  children.  The  masters' 
wives  all  tried  to  be  kind  to  her — she  had  been  left 
motherless  at  the  age  of  five,  and  every  one  had 
liked  her  mother, — but  Katharine  had  soon  acquired 
a  parrot-like  trick  of  reproducing  her  father's  ideas 
about  "  School-people,"  and  treated  the  younger 
members  of  this  genus  with  morose  indifference  if 
ever  she  happened  to  meet  them.  The  result,  of  course, 
was  a  lonely  childhood :  at  seventeen  she  found 
herself  sometimes  longing  for  friends,  but  it  was 
too  late.  Her  father  had  retired  on  a  small  pension, 
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and  the  very  slender  link  between  him  and  the  life 
of  the  place  was  severed.  This,  he  said  bitterly,  was 
just  what  one  might  have  expected.  It  was,  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  he  meant  it. 

He  had  always  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
routine,  but  it  was  his  retirement  from  routine  that 
finally  soured  his  temper.  He  attempted  to  produce 
original  works,  but  concluded,  after  a  couple  of 
failures,  that  he  had  become  impotent  artistically. 
He  destroyed  the  failures  to  the  accompaniment  of 
strange  oaths  and  a  kind  of  war-dance  which  nearly 
scared  Aunt  Cely  out  of  her  wits,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  making  rag-mats  and  to  playing  croquet 
with  one  or  two  derelict  bachelors  who  were  pure  of 
any  connection  with  the  School.  It  was  possibly  a 
dim  sense  of  duty,  probably  a  desire  to  save  himself 
trouble,  which  made  him  import  Aunt  Cely  soon  after 
his  wife's  death.  She,  poor  soul,  meant  to  be  kind  to 
Katharine,  but  her  theories  as  to  the  education  of 
children  were  in  what  might  be  termed  the  pre-egg 
stage.  She  had  belonged  to  a  family  which  had 
regarded  theatres  as  the  antechambers  of  hell,  and 
games  on  Sunday  she  called  blasphemous.  She 
liked  to  listen  to  hymns  read  aloud  ;  sermons,  for- 
tunately, fatigued  her.  She  played  bezique,  but 
never — unlike  her  brother — became  angry  when  she 
lost.  Her  Achilles-heel  was  a  fondness  for  china 
lamps  with  fat  little  naked  cherubs  stuck  all  round 
them.  She  was  a  sentimental,  pious  old  relic,  with 
about  as  much  idea  of  what  life  meant  to  youth  as  a 
pollywog  in  a  pond.  Like  the  pollywog,  she  had 
adapted  herself  quite  cleverly  to  her  own  environment. 

Her  niece  might  have  become  like  her,  but 
Katharine,  thanks  to  the  compulsory  loneliness  of 
her  youth,  developed  a  passion  for  reading.  During 
her  childhood  she  wallowed  alternately  in  boys' 
books  of  adventure  and  in  sugary  romances  lent  her 
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by  the  housemaids ;  but  when  she  was  nearly 
eighteen  a  new  and  cheap  circulating  library,  which 
was  opened  in  Cheale  by  an  enterprising  firm  of 
chemists,  afforded  her  possibilities  which  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  when  she  devoured 
the  works  of  Edna  Lyall  and  Ehoda  Brought  on  in 
the  musty  room  above  the  School  bookseller's  shop. 
She  had  just  left  the  High  School  when  the  works 
of  Mr  Shaw,  Mr  Wells,  Mr  Bennett,  and  Mr  Gals- 
worthy swam  like  great  suns  into  the  field  of  her 
mental  vision,  attended  by  a  swarm  of  dazzling 
satellites,  mad  meteors,  and  eccentric  comets.  They 
produced  at  first  an  effect  on  her  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined  even  by  the  masters  of  art  who 
were  responsible  for  them.  Katharine  was  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  world,  thanks  to  Edna  Lyall 
and  in  spite  of  the  High  School,  where  she  made  no 
friends  ;  but  she  was  a  quick-witted  girl,  and  when 
she  emerged  from  the  mists  of  her  first  delirious 
bewilderment  she  realised  one  thing  clearly  :  Life 
was  not,  as  her  father  had  led  her  to  suppose,  divided 
sharply  between  those  who  lived  for  art  (the  free 
Bohemian  life)  and  those  who  were,  as  he  epigram- 
matically  phrased  it,  schoolmasters  and  greengrocers 
and  other  scum  ;  there  was  beauty  in  it  everywhere 
for  every  one — beauty,  and  scope  for  enterprise,  and 
joy,  and  adventure.  And  there  were  a  thousand 
questions  in  life  which  her  father  or  Aunt  Cely  would 
answer  at  once  with  some  old  commonplace,  but 
which  had,  according  to  all  these  clever  men,  always 
been  wrongly  answered  or  else  really  ignored.  Going 
to  church,  for  instance,  and  the  relations  between 
parents  and  children — Bernard  Shaw  was  almost 
terrifying  about  the  latter,  yet  made  her  think 
wistfully  of  her  own  life, — and  the  relations  between 
men  and  women.  The  last  were  most  puzzling  :  she 
had  always  thought  that  marriage  settled  everything 
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— "  They  lived  happily  ever  after," — but  apparently 
Mr  Galsworthy  didn't  think  this,  and  it  made  him 
sad  and  savage  and  intensely  interesting.  "  Common 
people,"  too,  as  Aunt  Cely  called  them — Katharine  had 
been  brought  up  to  regard  them  as  inferiors,  whose 
private  lives  were  of  no  concern  to  her ;  this,  however, 
was  by  no  means  Mr  Arnold  Bennett's  point  of  view  : 
he  actually  specialised  in  the  emotions  and  adven- 
tures of  persons  whom  her  father  would  have  called 
cads  and  bounders  or  not  really  gentlemen,  accord- 
ing to  his  mood.  And  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Mr  Bennett  was  a  very  much  cleverer  man  than  her 
father.  He  would,  she  felt,  even  have  managed  an 
Art  Museum  more  effectually,  and  perhaps  have  made 
it  almost  interesting.  As  for  Mr  Wells,  she  thought 
him  the  most  wonderful  man  in  the  world, — more 
wonderful,  even,  than  Mr  Shaw,  for  the  people  in 
his  books  seemed  more  real.  In  life  people  don't  go 
on  perpetually  talking  as  they  do  in  a  play.  Mr  Wells 
wrote  in  the  wisest  way  on  the  gravest  subjects  ; 
his  stories  were  interesting  in  themselves,  and  he 
could  do  pages  of  glorious  fun,  like  Mr  Hoopdriver's 
adventures  or  Mr  Polly's  fight  with  the  uncle  and  the 
dead  eel.  But  the  book  which  puzzled  and  interested 
her  most  was  *  Ann  Veronica.'  Here  a  series  of  stops 
would  arise  in  her  mind  like  one  of  the  little  rows 

which  Mr  Wells  scattered  about  in  his  books 

This  great  revelation  came  to  pass  when  Katharine 
was  a  tall  dark  slip  of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  with  big 
black  eyes  and  a  rather  large  mouth.  She  had  about 
ten  pounds  in  the  Post  Office,  and  so  was  able  to 
subscribe  to  the  library.  Her  reading  had  often  to 
be  done  in  secret,  and  was  interfered  with,  she  felt, 
by  her  music,  which  had  formerly  occupied  nearly 
all  her  spare  time  ;  but  after  a  year  she  could  cer- 
tainly have  taken  first-class  honours  in  an  examina- 
tion on  the  characters  and  the  plots  of  her  favourite 
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writers,  though  she  would  equally  certainly  have 
been  ploughed  if  she  had  been  questioned  on  their 
relations  to  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  age. 
The  result  of  this  mental  orgy  was  a  thoroughly 
healthy  one  :  she  became  hugely  discontented  with 
her  lif e  at  Cheale,  began  to  see  her  father  in  an  aspect 
wholly  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  taught 
her  to  believe,  and  longed  for  a  kindred  soul  with 
whom  she  could  exchange  opinions.  There  was  her 
cousin  Nicholas  Ames,  of  course,  who  read  a  great 
deal ;  but  he  seemed  to  care  chiefly  for  poetry, 
and  was  rather  inclined  to  smile  at  apostles  of  free- 
dom ;  he  was  often,  too,  so  dreadfully  ill  that  dis- 
cussions tired  him.  The  few  acquaintances  that 
she  had  made  displayed  no  interest  in  anything 
intellectual ;  one  or  two  of  them  were  shocked  when 
she  mentioned  such  dreadful  books,  and  a  curate 
at  the  annual  Christmas  dinner  at  Mrs  Thewles's 
house  made  a  scene  when  she  spoke  of  Mr  Wells, 
and  frightened  Aunt  Cely  into  suspicions  that  had 
to  be  lulled.  Meanwhile,  the  long  dull  vista  of 
unchanging  life  at  Cheale  stretched  steadily  before 
her. 

The  journey  home  continued.  In  the  Bolton  Eoad, 
where  the  Traffords  lived,  there  were  many  puddles, 
and  Aunt  Cely  skipped  nimbly  across  them,  looking 
more  than  ever  like  an  elderly  but  agile  marmoset. 
Mr  Trafford  stumped  along  beside  her  ;  in  the  light 
of  the  street  lamps  his  aggressive  nose  above  the 
muffler  was  like  a  lictor's  axe  emerging  from  its 
bundle  of  fascines .  Katharine  followed  with  the  family 
prayer-books  and  hymn-books. 

Suddenly,  as  they  were  passing  under  some  trees 
which  grew  in  a  wayside  garden  and  overhung  the 
road,  a  shower  of  small  objects  thundered  on  the 
umbrella,  and  some  of  them  bounced  on  to  Mr  Traf- 
ford's  hat.  Aunt  Cely  uttered  a  bat-like  squeak. 
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"  Mercy  me,  what's  that  ?  "  she  cried  ;  then  added 
a  moment  later,  "  It's  those  naughty  Grensted 
children  again,  and  on  Sunday  evening,  too."  She 
raised  her  voice  and  addressed  the  dim  trees.  "  Bad, 
bad  boys  !  "  she  shouted.  "  I  know  who  you  are. 
I  shall  speak  to  the  General." 

"It  isn't  the  boys  —  it's  us  !  "  piped  a  feminine 
voice  from  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree.  "  And 
the  General's  gone  away  for  six  weeks.  £Ta,  ha!" 
A  second  voice  joined  in  the  final  laugh,  which  was 
of  a  theatrical  and  wholly  irritating  character. 
Another  shower  of  small  apples  descended  on  the 
umbrella.  Mr  Trafford  shook  his  stick  at  the  tree. 

"  Naughty  rude  girls  !  "  he  bellowed  through  the 
muffler.  Some  one  far  aloft  shouted  something 
which  sounded  like  "  Old  Grumpy  "  ;  then  there 
were  startling  noises  of  cracking  boughs.  Aunt 
Cely  stepped  warily  into  the  road. 

"  Eileen  and  Janet,  come  down  at  once,"  she  cried. 
"  You  might  fall  any  minute  and  kill  some  one. 
Don't  you  know  what  day  it  is  f  " 

"  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 

Friday,  Saturday,  SUNDAY  !  " 

chanted  the  aerial  voices  in  pleasant  unison.  A 
volleying  hail  of  apples  followed ;  the  Trafford 
family  beat  an  ignominious  retreat,  and  as  it  did  so 
the  voices  sang  cheerily — 

"  Put  your  nightcap  on, 
O,  put  your  nightcap  on  ; 
Nod  your  head  and  go  to  bed  ; 
Tra  la  la  fa,  poni  pom." 

"Nasty  abandoned  little  wretches,"  said  Aunt 
Cely,  shaking  with  indignation.  "  As  badly-bred 
children  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  How  did  they 
know  that  I  wear  a  nightcap  ?  I  shall  tell  the  General 
as  soon  as  he  comes  back.  You'd  never  think  that 
they  came  of  a  really  good  family." 
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Mr  Trafford  made  a  noise  like  a  dying  gramophone 
record.  Katharine  was  trying  not  to  laugh ;  the 
Grensteds,  of  course,  were  thoroughly  naughty,  un- 
disciplined children,  but  they  were  pretty  as  angels, 
and  certainly  managed  to  dispel  some  of  the  monot- 
onous gloom  of  the  Bolton  Eoad. 

More  cries  from  the  apple-tree,  and  a  male  voice 
raised  in  genial  expostulation,  announced  that  Eileen 
and  Janet  had  found  another  victim.  Aunt  Cely 
uttered  an  indignant  squeak  and  hurried  on,  but 
Katharine  paused  for  a  moment  to  listen.  By  the 
light  of  the  lamp  outside  the  Grensteds'  gate  she  saw 
some  one  standing  who  looked  remarkably  like 
Mr  Arch.  She  waited  for  a  moment,  but  the  arboreal 
voices  were  silent ;  then  she  turned  and  hurried  to 
rejoin  her  relatives. 

"  Would  you  like  a  boiled  egg,  dear  Katharine  f  " 
asked  Aunt  Cely  in  the  hall. 
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II. 


KATHARINE  had  joined  the  Cheale  Philharmonic 
Society  with  difficulty,  not  owing  to  opposition  on 
the  part  of  that  institution,  but  because  her  father 
regarded  it  as  a  monopoly  of  the  School  people. 
Eventually,  however,  the  School  organist,  whom  he 
tolerated,  persuaded  him  to  give  in,  and  Katharine 
was  allowed  to  go  to  the  weekly  meetings  and  to 
play  accompaniments  or  sing  soprano  in  the  choir. 
She  enjoyed  taking  part  in  the  music,  but  she  formed 
no  friendships ;  her  acquired  shyness  made  her 
awkward  and  taciturn  amongst  people  whom  she  had 
known  by  sight  for  fifteen  years,  and  they  thought 
her  proud  and  surly.  One  or  two  of  the  younger 
men,  it  is  true,  decided  that  she  looked  interesting, 
and  condescended  to  escort  her  home  ;  but  they  did 
not  repeat  the  experiment.  She  talked,  if  she  talked 
at  all,  about  books,  and  was  scornful  concerning 
dances — she  had  never  been  taught  to  dance, — and  as 
to  flirtation,  a  vestal  virgin  could  not  have  been  less 
responsive.  The  young  men  agreed  that  she  was 
hopeless  ;  she  had  no  sense  of  humour,  and  was 
interested  in  nothing.  If  they  could  have  realised 
with  what  intense  curiosity  she  was  regarding  them 
from  behind  her  rampart  of  shyness  they  might 
have  revised  this  judgment.  Each  of  them  was 
inevitably  compared  with  some  character  of  Mr  Wells 
or  of  Mr  Galsworthy,  and  as  inevitably  found  wanting  ; 
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but,  nevertheless,  they  were  the  first  specimens  of 
their  kind  that  she  had  met — except,  of  course. 
Cousin  Mcholas,  who  didn't  count, — and  according 
to  her  books  ought  to  have  been  living  mines  of 
romantic  possibilities.  When,  however,  she  ventured 
some  remark  of  the  sort  that  one  of  Mr  Galsworthy's 
young  women  would  make  to  one  of  his  young  men, 
they  stared  as  if  she  were  a  lunatic.  Life  in  Cheale, 
she  ruefully  decided,  wasn't  really  life  at  all ;  certainly 
it  was  utterly  different  from  the  life  in  those  delightful 
books. 

So  the  Philharmonic,  though  it  afforded  her  certain 
new  interests,  only  made  her  more  discontented  with 
her  environment.  She  disliked  the  fat  ladies  who 
skimble-skambled  through  piano  duets  or  sang 
Mendelssohn  with  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  bevy  of 
love-sick  ducks  ;  she  disliked  the  snuffy  old  men 
who  performed  trios  and  quartets,  and  broke  strings 
in  the  middle  of  a  movement,  or  played  out  of  tune 
and  became  angry  with  each  other  ;  most  of  all  she 
disliked  the  beaming  young  damsels  who  sang  songs 
of  Arcady  in  French.  The  only  person  she  liked 
besides  Eileen  Grensted  was  the  School  organist — a 
peppery,  enthusiastic  little  man  who  had  once  nearly 
wrecked  the  society  by  shouting,  "  Mingle,  you  beasts, 
mingle  !  "  to  a  chorus  rehear  sing  the  "  Elijah."  He 
was  a  friend  of  Cousin  Nicholas — the  latter  always 
stayed  with  him  when  he  visited  Cheale, — and  he 
had  always  encouraged  Katharine  to  work  at  music. 

The  members  of  the  Society  were  really  a  fairly 
harmless  collection,  and  only  a  few  of  them  did  any- 
thing to  justify  Katharine's  aversion.  Many  of  the 
older  women  had  always  been  sorry  for  the  farouche, 
lonely  girl  whose  father  seemed  determined  to  cut 
her  off  from  all  the  common  amenities  of  life  ;  and 
when  she  joined  the  Philharmonic  they  tried  to 
make  friends  with  her,  but  she  was  as  unresponsive 
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as  a  cowed  animal.  The  younger  women  met  with  no 
better  success  ;  Katharine,  though  she  was  always 
neatly  dressed,  took  no  interest  in  hats  and  frocks, 
and  impartially  hated  hockey,  tennis,  district  visiting, 
and  teaching  in  the  Sunday-school.  The  only  girl 
with  whom  she  became  at  all  intimate  was  Eileen, 
a  long-limbed  imp  of  sixteen,  with  the  face  of  a 
Filippo  Lippi  cherub  and  a  passion  for  mischief  that 
amazed  even  her  brothers.  She  gave  Eileen  lessons 
on  the  piano  :  Mr  Trafford  allowed  this  because  the 
Grensteds  were  aliens  ;  the  General  had  recently 
come  to  Cheale  in  order  to  send  his  boys  to  the 
Grammar  School.  Eileen  comprehensively  con- 
demned the  inhabitants  of  Cheale  as  stuffy,  and 
admired  Katharine  for  holding  herself  aloof  from 
them. 

One  evening,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  Katharine 
arrived  rather  late  at  the  Philharmonic.  The  long 
room  was  full  of  people  ;  it  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  autumn  term,  and  a  typewritten  notice  on  a 
board  near  the  door  informed  her  that  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  was  to  be  devoted  to  making 
plans  for  the  corning  winter.  Afterwards  Herr 
Andorsen  the  violin-master,  a  Swede  with  a  black 
beard  and  a  red  nose,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
made  up  by  a  theatrical  expert  with  a  sense  of 
humour,  was  to  play  a  solo,  and  this  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  group  of  songs  from  Mr  Gilbert  Arch. 
She  looked  about  the  room  for  Eileen,  and  presently 
discovered  her  engaged  in  a  somewhat  one-sided 
flirtation  with  Herr  Andorsen.  Near  them  was  stand- 
ing the  new  master — a  tall,  well-built  young  man 
with  noticeably  large  brown  eyes  and  rather  long 
wavy  hair.  He  was  listening  to  the  shameless  Eileen 
with  obvious  amusement.  Katharine,  who  always 
felt  ill  at  ease  until  the  work  of  the  evening  began, 
made  her  way  towards  the  flirtation,  and  was  seen 
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and  pounced  upon  by  Eileen.  The  young  man  began 
to  talk  to  the  Swede. 

"  There  you  are  at  last,"  cried  Eileen  ;  then,  in  a 
tremendous  whisper,  "  don't  they  look  a  set  of  old 
frumps  ?  " 

This  last  remark  was  overheard  by  a  roundabout 
little  lady  in  grey  satin,  who  frowned  and  said, 
"  Ssh  !  "  " 

"  I  mean  the  old  men,  of  course,  Miss  Colley," 
Eileen  explained.  Then  she  tugged  at  Katharine's 
arm.  "  You've  got  to  come  and  be  introduced-  to 
Mr  Arch,"  she  commanded.  "  He's  a  schoolmaster, 
but  not  really :  only  for  this  term.  Colum  and 
Donald  are  in  his  form."  She  whirled  Katharine 
round,  and  Katharine  found  herself  confronting  the 
stranger.  "  This  is  Katharine,"  explained  Eileen  ; 
"  the  woman  I  told  you  about."  She  pushed 
Katharine  towards  the  stranger.  "  Talk  to  him," 
she  said. 

The  stranger  smiled  and  his  eyes  twinkled. 
Katharine  noticed  that  they  had  a  queer  tawny 
light  which  matched  the  colour  of  his  hair.  She 
felt  as  shy  as  usual,  but  she  liked  his  face  :  when 
he  smiled,  she  thought  he  looked  really  sympathetic. 

"  Well,  I  can't  call  her  Katharine  straight  off, 
can  I  ?  "  he  said,  speaking  to  Eileen  but  looking  at 
Katharine. 

"  Her  name  isn't  Katharine  Straightoff ;  she's 
not  Eussian,"  Eileen  answered.  "  It's  Katharine 
Trafford,  and  she's  a  dear  and  very  clever.  She 
reads  choice  works." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Miss  Trafford,"  said  the 
young  man.  Katharine  looked  surprised,  thinking 
that  he  was  alluding  to  her  reading.  He  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  his  smile  widened.  "  I  can  sympa- 
thise :  I'm  trying  to  teach  her  brothers.  It  runs  in 
the  family." 
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"  Nothing  runs  in  our  family  but  beauty,"  de- 
clared Eileen.  "  Isn't  that  true,  Mr  Andorsen  I  " 

The  Swede  shook  a  grave  head.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand," he  said.  "  How  can  beauty  run  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'd  race  you  down  the  Bolton  Eoad  and 
beat  you  any  day,"  retorted  Eileen.  - 

"  Fonny,  fonny  child,"  said  the  Swede  patiently. 

"  Odious  little  brat,"  murmured  Miss  Colley  in- 
wardly, and  her  corsets  creaked  with  suppressed  rage. 

Afterwards  Katharine  could  never  remember  what 
they  talked  about  during  their  first  meeting,  though 
she  had  a  vague  idea  that  Gilbert  Arch  told  some 
amusing  story  of  Eileen's  brothers.  She  remembered 
thinking  that  his  voice  was  an  extremely  pleasant 
one,  and  that  all  the  time  he  was  speaking  his  eyes 
shone  with  that  queer  tawny  light  and  seemed  to  be 
saying  something  quite  different  from  the  words 
spoken  by  his  lips.  He  stood  squarely  in  front  of 
her,  and  did  not  alter  his  position  as  he  talked,  and 
he  looked  down  at  her  face  with  an  expression  of 
benevolence  which  was  almost  paternal.  In  spite  of 
the  presence  of  the  Headmaster  and  other  great  men, 
the  stranger  gave  her  the  impression  that  in  some 
indefinable  way  he  was  by  far  the  most  important 
person  in  the  room. 

And  he  made  Katharine  feel  less  unimportant 
than  usual,  listening  with  a  kind  of  careful  deference 
to  everything  that  she  said,  and  concentrating  his 
attention  on  her.  When  fussy  little  Mrs  Dixon 
broke  into  their  conversation  with  some  inane  ques- 
tion about  the  songs  that  he  intended  to  sing,  he 
answered  her  with  calm  patience,  then  turned  de- 
liberately to  Katharine  and  continued  to  talk. 
Mrs  Dixon  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  bubble  that  had 
burst. 

They  were  soon  interrupted,  however  ;  the  School 
organist  called  for  silence,  and  opened  the  discussion 
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on  the  programme  for  the  winter.  He  was  all  for 
Handel ;  the  Headmaster,  who  followed  him,  urged 
the  claims  of  Mendelssohn ;  and  Herr  Andorsen 
put  in  a  strong  though  somewhat  inarticulate  plea 
for  Bach.  This  was  what  always  happened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  term,  and  Mendelssohn  and 
the  Headmaster  invariably  won.  But  to-night,  to 
the  stupefaction  of  the  older  members,  a  fourth 
candidate  appeared  in  the  field  ;  Gilbert  Arch  arose, 
and  after  calmly  asserting  that  Bach,  Handel,  and 
Mendelssohn  had  been  done  to  death  by  amateur 
musical  societies,  proposed  that  the  Philharmonic 
should  devote  its  attention  to  a  work  by  Vaughan- 
Williams. 

The  majority  of  the  members  had  never  heard  of 
Vaughan-Williams,  who  at  that  time  had  not  attained 
provincial  fame,  and  they  were  surprised  and  slightly 
shocked.  One  of  the  masters  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  the  composer  was  a  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  who  set  Eossetti's  poetry  to  music  in  his 
spare  time.  The  irrepressible  Eileen  applauded  loudly, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Miss  Colley.  But  another 
surprise  was  in  store :  the  Headmaster  arose,  grinned 
his  famous  grin,  and  abandoned  Mendelssohn.  Per- 
sonally, he  stated,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
works  of  Mr  Williams,  but  he  had  a  great  belief  in 
the  judgment  of  his  friend  Mr  Arch,  whom  they 
were  all  glad  to  welcome  to-night.  It  would  be  an 
agreeable  change,  as  well  as  a  patriotic  act,  to  perform 
the  work  of  a  new  composer.  They  had  lately 
admitted  many  young  people  as  members,  and 
new  wine,  he  concluded  brilliantly,  should  be  put 
into  new  bottles.  ("  You're  an  old  bottle,"  said 
Eileen  to  Miss  Colley.)  He  would  recommend  the 
Society  to  seriously  consider  the  suggestion  of  his 
friend. 

Gilbert  Arch  smiled  placidly  at  the  end  of  this 
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oration.  He  was  the  special  pet  of  the  Headmaster, 
and  he  knew  it.  They  had  met  at  a  Swiss  hotel ; 
the  Headmaster,  who  was  devoted  to  music,  had 
been  vastly  impressed  by  Gilbert's  voice,  and  not 
only  by  his  voice  :  he  had  an  equally  intense  admira- 
tion for  his  character  and  intelligence.  It  was  the 
Headmaster  who  had  invited  Gilbert  to  fill  a  tem- 
porary vacancy  on  the  staff.  Gilbert  already  possessed 
some  scholastic  experience  :  he  had  been  assistant 
master  in  an  exclusive  (and  slightly  snobbish)  pre- 
paratory school,  and  had  been  very  popular  with 
fond  parents. 

Some  of  the  older  members  were  seriously  annoyed 
at  the  proposed  innovation,  and  prophesied  calamity, 
but  the  majority  were  prepared,  like  dutiful  sheep, 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  shepherd.  There  was  a 
short  interval,  during  which  Katharine  watched 
Mr  Arch,  who  was  smiling  and  explaining  to  every 
one  that  he  had  hardly  expected  his  proposition  to 
be  taken  seriously,  and  then  voting  -  papers  were 
handed  round,  and  there  was  a  general  borrowing 
of  pencils.  There  were  forty -four  persons  present, 
and  when  the  votes  had  been  counted  the  result 
was — 

Vaughan- Williams         .          .          .25 
Mendelssohn         .          .          .          .10 

Handel 5 

Bach 3 

There  was  one  voting  paper  which  supported  none 
of  these  great  names,  but  bore  the  words,  "  The 
Girl  from  Maxim's."  Eileen  was  strongly  suspected. 
An  excited  buzz  arose  in  the  room  when  the  result 
was  declared,  but  the  Headmaster  sprang  up  like  a 
jack-in-the-box  and  called  for  silence.  The  Com- 
mittee, he  said,  would  consult  with  Mr  Arch,  and 
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have  all  details  ready  by  the  next  meeting  ;  mean- 
while, it  was  growing  late,  and  perhaps  Herr  Andor- 

sen Herr  Andorsen,  who  had  of  course  voted 

for  Bach,  thrust  his  fingers  through  his  long  hair, 
climbed  on  the  low  platform,  and  began  to  tune  his 
violin,  looking  more  than  ever  like  Bardolph. 
Katharine  went  to  accompany  him,  and  as  she 
passed  down  the  room  she  saw  that  Gilbert  Arch 
was  looking  at  her  over  the  frizzed  head  of  one  of 
the  School  ladies.  His  face  wore  an  air  of  benevolent 
interest,  but  she  suddenly  felt  very  nervous.  Fortu- 
nately the  music  was  fairly  easy,  but  at  the  end  of 
it  Herr  Andorsen,  whose  temper  had  been  ruffled 
by  the  results  of  the  ballot,  informed  her  that  her 
fingers  were  sticky,  and  that  she  had  ruined  the 
performance.  Usually  such  an  outburst  would  have 
reduced  her  to  an  abject  jelly,  but  for  some  reason 
to-night  she  felt  defiant,  said  "  Very  sorry  "  in  most 
casual  accents,  and  ardently  desired  to  pull  the 
Professor's  red  nose.  As  she  descended  from  the 
platform  she  saw  that  Gilbert  Arch  was  again  regard- 
ing her  with  that  placidly  sympathetic  expression. 

She  was  making  her  way  to  the  seat  next  to  Eileen 
when  the  little  organist  rushed  towards  her. 

"  Don't  imagine  that  you're  going  to  escape  yet," 
he  cried.  "  You're  going  to  accompany  Mr  Arch's 
songs.  He  asked  for  you  himself." 

Katharine  protested,  asserting  that  she  felt  nervous 
and  tired.  Mr  Wilberforce  snorted  in  scorn. 

"  That's  just  why  you  come  to  this  horrid  spot 
where  all  the  gorgons  can  glare  at  you — to  learn  not 
to  be  nervous,"  he  cried.  "As  to  being  tired,  I 
don't  believe  you.  You  look  as  fresh  as  a  new-laid 
egg.  Now  tuck  up  your  sleeves  and  set  your  jaw 
and  come  on. "  And  Katharine  had  to  give  in.  Gilbert 
Arch  informed  her  that  he  would  sing  three  songs  by 
Schumann  which  she  knew,  and  this  relieved  her 
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slightly  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  on  the  platform 
together  her  nervousness  returned,  and  she  began  to 
suffer  from  an  acute  attack  of  the  unpleasing  ailment 
which  Eileen  called  wobbly  jaw.  She  was  dimly 
conscious  that  Arch  had  a  splendid  voice — wonder- 
fully like  his  speaking  voice,  effortless  and  deep  and 
mellow, — but  this  did  not  inspire  her  ;  she  played 
two  songs  very  badly,  and  broke  down  completely 
in  the  third.  This  catastrophe  was  received  with 
ghastly  silence,  and  she  longed  fervently  that  the 
roof  would  fall  in.  Then  she  realised  that  the  singer 
had  come  to  the  piano  and  was  smiling  cheerfully 
at  her.  She  was  scarlet  and  speechless. 

"Bad  luck !  "  he  said ;  and  though  he  spoke 
lightly,  she  felt  that  he  divined  her  feelings  and  was 
really  sorry  for  her.  "  Never  mind.  What  does  it 
matter  here  ?  We'll  begin  again  at  the  second  verse." 

She  felt  better  at  once.  The  slightly  scornful 
"  Here  "  seemed  to  imply  that  he  and  she  were 
somehow  in  league  against  the  glaring  gorgons.  She 
gave  him  a  swift  grateful  glance. 

"  Flirting  with  him,  the  little  minx,"  said  Miss 
Colley.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  played  badly  on 
purpose."  This  time  Katharine  got  through  the 
song  without  a  collapse,  and  managed  to  accompany 
an  encore  moderately  well.  Every  one  seemed  to  be 
beaming  with  congratulations  and  sympathy  for 
Mr  Arch,  and  several  people  didn't  trouble  to  take 
care  that  Katharine  was  out  of  earshot  when  they 
expressed  the  latter  emotion.  They  felt,  she  knew, 
that  she  had  cheapened  the  Philharmonic  in  the 
estimate  of  a  stranger. 

"  Miss  Trafford  plays  very  well ;  she  was  tired, 
that's  all,"  said  Arch.  He  was  standing  near  her  as 
he  spoke,  but  did  not  look  at  her.  She  thought  this 
very  tactful.  The  Headmaster's  wife  had  less  regard 
for  her  feelings. 
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"  You  ought  to  practise,  Miss  Trafford,"  she  said 
sharply.  Several  people  looked  pleased,  and  once 
more  Katharine  felt  the  old  revolt  against  Cheale 
surge  up  in  her  soul.  In  any  decent  place — such  a 
place,  for  instance,  as  Mr  Arch,  with  his  kindness  and 
good  manners,  came  from — she  wouldn't  have  to 
submit  to  public  rebuke  and  feel  that  people  were 
smirking  with  satisfaction  because  she  had  been  a 
failure.  She  made  no  reply  to  the  Headmaster's 
wife,  but  she  flushed  and  looked  very  sulky, 

"  You'll  never  make  a  musician,  my  dear,"  said 
an  old  lady  who  probably  meant  to  be  kind,  "  unless 
you  work  really  hard  and  learn  to  control  yourself.*' 

"  I  am  controlling  myself  !  "  Katharine  flashed 
out.  The  old  lady  looked  at  her  with  placid  pity, 
then  turned  away  and  began  to  talk  to  her  neighbour. 
"  They're  all  baiting  me,"  thought  poor  Katharine. 
A  moment  later  she  felt  Eileen's  hand  in  hers. 

"  Don't  look  like  that,  you  old  fool,"  whispered 
Eileen  ;  "  they'll  all  see  that  they're  hurting  you 
and  that  you  care.  Come  home  and  have  some  cocoa  ; 
Donald's  going  to  let  off  rockets.  I  rather  like  your 
voice,"  she  added  in  her  most  grown-up  tone  to 
Arch,  who  had  come  towards  them. 

"  I  rather  like  your  cheek,"  retorted  Arch,  "  so  I 
shall  pretend  not  to  have  heard  what  you  said  about 
Grensted  minor  and  rockets."  He  turned  to 
Katharine.  "  You  went  off  so  suddenly — like  a 
rocket,"  he  said,  "  that  I  hadn't  time  to  thank 
you." 

Katharine  gulped.  "  It  was  awful,"  she  moaned  ; 
"  I  spoilt  it  all,  and  you  were  singing  splendidly." 
She  spoke  the  last  word  with  such  emphasis  that 
Eileen  stared  at  her. 

Gilbert  Arch  smiled  slightly  ;  evidently  he  was 
used  to  compliments.  "I'm  very  glad  you  thought 
so,"  he  replied.  "  But  it's  absurd  of  you  to  be  so 
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serious  about  that  little  collapse ;  it  was  probably 
my  fault." 

("  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  wasn't,"  thought 
Katharine.) 

"  You  two  ought  to  be  friends,"  announced  Eileen 
suddenly.  Arch  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

"So  we  shall  be — so  we  are,"  he  cried  gaily. 
"  That  is,  if  Miss  Trafford  doesn't  mind."  Eileen 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 

"  It's  a  great  honour  to  be  Katharine's  friend," 
she  said  solemnly. 

"  Ah,  you're  jealous  already,"  cried  Arch.  "  Never 
mind  ;  Miss  Trafford  won't  be  friends  with  me  for 
long  if  she  has  to  play  my  accompaniments.  I'm  a 
regular  ogre." 

"  I  shall  never  touch  the  piano  again,"  Katharine 
affirmed. 

Arch  nodded  sympathetically.  "  I've  often  felt 
like  that  about  singing,"  he  said  ;  "  but  one  soon 
gets  over  it." 

"  That's  because  you're  conceited,"  cried  Eileen. 
He  looked  at  her  swiftly  for  a  moment,  then  laughed 
again. 

"  After  that  I'm  going  home,"  he  announced. 

"  All  the  same,  he  is  conceited,"  said  Eileen,  as 
she  and  Katharine  were  walking  down  the  Bolton 
Eoad.  But  Katharine  asserted  almost  hotly  that 
he  was  the  least  conceited  person  whom  she  had 
ever  met. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  men,  my  dear,"  said  Eileen 
in  a  voice  that  was  deep  with  bitter  experience. 


III. 


KATHARINE  managed  to  resist  the  combined  attrac- 
tions of  cocoa  and  rockets,  and  parted  from  Eileen 
at  the  Grensteds'  gate.  Then  she  walked  homeward 
as  slowly  as  possible. 

It  was  a  balmy  October  evening,  with  a  wind  that 
breathed  heavy  promise  of  rain,  and  a  waning  moon 
that  vanished  and  reappeared  in  the  dark  drifts  of 
cloud  like  a  lantern  on  a  stormy  sea.  As  she  looked 
up  at  the  sky  the  breeze  caressed  her  forehead,  and 
brought  her  the  rich  fragrance  of  dying  leaves.  She 
inhaled  it  deeply,  with  her  hand  pressed  against  her 
throat. 

According  to  all  her  previous  experience,  she  ought 
to  have  been  feeling  profoundly  depressed  and 
humiliated.  There  had  been  no  excuse  for  her  failing 
to  play  those  easy  songs  ;  she  had  lost  her  nerve, 
which  was  stupid ;  and  when  the  tactless  old  lady 
had  given  her  advice  she  had  lost  her  temper,  which 
was  worse.  But  she  realised  now  that  neither  of 
these  lapses  from  grace  was  able  to  depress  her  in 
the  least :  she  felt  elated  ;  she  felt — actually — 
happy.  More  than  that,  she  was  suddenly  and 
wonderfully  alive  :  alive  to  the  beauty  that  the  night 
gave  even  to  the  Bolton  Eoad  ;  alive  to  the  humorous 
aspect  of  her  disgraceful  behaviour  at  the  Philhar- 
monic. And  she  had  kissed  Eileen  good  night,  much 
to  that  young  woman's  surprise ;  something  had 
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impelled  her — though,  as  a  rale,  they  never  even 
shook  hands  ;  Eileen  would  either  thump  her  on 
the  back  or  beat  her  on  the  head.  Something  very 
strange  had  happened. 

She  realised  suddenly  that  she  was  staring  at  the 
moon  with  enraptured  eyes,  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  one  of  Edna  LyalTs  young  women,  and  then  she 
smiled.  She  wasn't  going  to  be  sentimental  and 
disgrace  Mr  Wells  and  Mr  Shaw  ;  nothing  strange 
had  happened  except  that  for  the  first  time  she  had 
met  some  one  with  whom — in  spite  of  the  fiasco  at 
the  piano — she  was  in  harmony ;  some  one  whom 
she  felt  that  she  could  trust  and  who  would  trust 
her ;  some  one  whom  she  instinctively — no,  not 
instinctively  but  reasonably — liked  immensely.  That 
the  some  one  was  a  man  didn't  matter  in  the 
least ;  it  might  just  as  easily  have  been  a  sympathetic 
woman  older  than  herself. 

She  liked  everything  about  him  :  his  voice — above 
all,  his  voice ;  his  quick  candid  eyes  ;  his  rather 
ample,  well-set  figure  ;  his  grey  tweed  clothes  ;  his 
unconventional  head  of  hair.  He  was  utterly  unlike 
any  one  whom  she  had  seen  in  Cheale  :  he  glowed  ; 
he  was  tremendously  alive  ;  he  was  big.  He  made 
the  Headmaster — a  mighty  monster  known  locally 
as  the  Buffalo — look  like  a  dwindled  wraith.  He 
was  vital  as  a  hero  drawn  by  Mr  Wells,  debonair  as 
a  hero  drawn  by  Mr  Galsworthy.  Mr  Shaw  and 
Mr  Bennett  had  never  got  near  him  ;  most  of  their 
men  were  either  fantastic  or  too  humanly  weak. 
Mr  Arch  was  certainly  human,  and  as  certainly 
strong.  The  impudence  of  Eileen — saying  that  he 
was  conceited  !  But  Eileen  was  only  a  child,  and 
out  of  sheer  mischief  would  accuse  anyone  of 
anything. 

At  this  point  Katharine  decided  that  she  was 
beginning  to  gush,  and  she  pulled  herself  up  sharply. 
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Mr  Arch  was  certainly  an  attractive  person,  but  it 
was  very  improbable  that  he  would  like  her  ;  she 
was  crude  and  ignorant,  and  had  no  idea  how  to 
please  men.  And  then  there  was  her  father.  She 
halted  at  the  garden  gate  of  her  home  and  stood 
looking  disconsolately  at  the  drawn  blinds  behind 
which,  she  knew,  Mr  Trafford  was  sipping  whisky- 
and  -  water,  and  Aunt  Cely  was  playing  patience. 
Her  sense  of  elation  dwindled  dismally  ;  she  felt 
as  if  she  were  re-entering  a  prison.  Then  her  face 
brightened :  after  all,  he  had  said  that  they  were 
friends.  She  gave  a  last  glance  at  the  nocturnal 
sky,  then  hurried  down  the  garden  path  and  rang 
the  bell. 

She  was  admitted  by  her  father,  who  was  wearing 
a  dishonourable  old  dressing  -  gown  and  smoking 
a  meerschaum  pipe  which  breathed  unambrosial 
odours. 

"  You're  very  late,"  he  grumbled.  She  knew  from 
the  whining  note  in  his  voice  that  he  was  in  a  bad 
temper — not  that  he  was  ever  in  what  could  be  truth- 
fully described  as  a  good  one.  She  took  off  her  cloak 
in  the  hall  and  went  into  the  sitting-room,  which  was 
redolent  of  whisky  and  meerschaum.  Aunt  Cely 
looked  up  from  her  patience. 

"  Well,  dear  Katharine,"  she  chirped  as  usual, 
"  and  who  was  at  the  Phil,  to-night  ?  " 

Katharine  had  no  particular  reverence  for  the 
Philharmonic,  but  for  some  reason  she  always  felt 
irritated  when  Aunt  Cely  used  this  playful  diminutive. 

"  The  usual  crowd,"  she  answered.  Aunt  Cely 
looked  at  her  with  disapproval  over  her  spectacles. 

"  My  deaT  child,"  she  said,  "  I  asked  you  a 
question." 

Katharine  collapsed  into  a  chair.  "  I  thought  I 
answered  it,"  she  said.  She  could  feel  her  transient 
happiness  running  out  of  her  toes.  "  Well,  then, 
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there  was  the  Buffalo  and  Mrs  Buffalo,  and  the 
Snaggs  and  the  Jellings,  and  Mr  Milkwort  and  the 
Quasses,  and  Miss  Colley  and  Eileen,  and  every  one 
who  belongs,  practically.  They  all  come  to  the 
first  meeting.  Oh,  and  there  was  the  new  master, 
Mr  Arch.  He  sang  very  well." 

Mr  Trafford  sneezed  noisily.  "  There,  I  knew  I'd 
caught  fresh  cold,"  he  said  reproachfully.  "  I  met 
Arch  the  other  night  at  the  Wilberforces,"  he  added. 
Katharine  turned  towards  him  swiftly. 

"  You  never  told  us,"  she  said.  Mr  Trafford 
showed  symptoms  of  impatience  which  were  obliter- 
ated by  an  acute  fit  of  sneezing. 

"  Why  should  I  tell  you  f  "  he  gasped  when  the 
paroxysm  was  over.  "  He  happens  to  be  a  type  of 
man  that  I  particularly  detest." 

Katharine  sighed.  There  were  many  such  types, 
she  knew,  and  wondered  if  her  father  had  been  more 
than  usually  rude  to  Gilbert  Arch.  The  mere  thought 
made  her  indignant. 

"Then,  as  you  detest  him,"  she  said,  "you'll  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I  spoilt  his  songs  by  playing  his 
accompaniments  vilely. ' ' 

This  information  effectively  drew  Mr  Trafford. 

;'  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  he 
declared,  "  and  I've  a  very  good  mind  not  to  let  you 
go  near  the  place  again.  It  may  not  matter  to  you, 
but  all  the  School  people  will  be  saying  that  I  never 
had  you  properly  taught,  just  as  they  used  to  say 
things  about  your  not  learning  dancing  and  never 
going  to  the  dentist.  Agh  !  they  make  me  sick." 

He  devoted  himself  to  mixing  a  glass  of  hot  grog. 
Aunt  Cely  pushed  away  her  cards,  and  folded  her 
hands  in  her  lap. 

"  I  must  say,"  she  announced,  "  that  I  thought 
Mr  Arch  quite  a  nice-looking  young  man.  Not  quite 
a  gentleman,  of  course  :  he  wears  his  hair  long,  and 
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though  I  much  prefer  that  fashion.  I  know  that 
gentlemen  do  not  follow  it  nowadays.  He  looks  to 
me  like  a  kind  of  professional  or  actor.  Curious  that 
he  should  have  got  into  the  Big  School."  Aunt  Cely 
had  a  sneaking  admiration  for  the  Grammar  School — 
which  stood,  she  felt,  for  respectability  in  Cheale, — and 
any  expression  of  this  always  annoyed  her  brother. 

"  Just  the  place  for  him,"  said  Mr  Trafford,  sim- 
mering rapidly  towards  boiling-point. 

"  He's  far  too  good  for  any  school,"  asserted 
Katharine,  indiscreet  with  indignation.  "  He's  a 
great  artist." 

"  Then  why  the  blazes  doesn't  he  keep  to  his  great 
art  ?  "  shouted  Mr  Trafford,  boiling  over  in  fine 
style.  "  I'm  sick  of  the  cant  that's  talked  about 
every  usher  and  Government  clerk  who  gets  a  fat 
job  and  then  persuades  everybody  that  he's  a  lost 
genius." 

"  Well,  you  were  really  an  artist,  and  you  became 
a  schoolmaster,"  retorted  Katharine.  She  had  pro- 
bably never  spoken  out  so  boldly  before,  and  the 
effect  was  instantaneous.  For  a  moment  she  thought 
that  her  father  was  going  to  box  her  ears  ;  he  glared 
at  her  like  a  wolf.  But  a  rejoinder  that  seemed  to 
him  completely  crushing  came  into  his  mind,  and 
he  contented  himself  with  it. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  had  a  child  to  support," 
he  told  her. 

"  Yes,  and  to  send  to  dentists  and  dancing  classes," 
she  supplied. 

Mr  Trafford  glared,  speechless  but  still  working  up. 
Aunt  Cely  realised  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
tactful  intervention. 

"  You  are  a  very  naughty  girl,"  she  said  slowly 
and  calmly.  "  You  know  quite  well  that  your  dear 
father  always  said  that  he  never  sent  you  to  the 
dentist  unless  you  had  really  bad  toothache,  because 
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he  disliked  the  thought  of  a  child  suffering  pain,  and 
you  know  quite  well  that  you  never  wanted  to  go. 
As  to  dancing,  you  will  be  glad,  when  you  are  an  old 
woman,  that  you  never  learnt.  The  Evil  One  is 
never  far  away  from  balls."  Having  uttered  this 
aphorism,  Aunt  Cely  paused  impressively,  evidently 
waiting  for  further  inspiration.  None  descended, 
however,  so  she  concluded  suddenly  :  "  And  now  I 
think  you  had  better  go  to  bed  and  ask  the  dear 
Lord  to  enable  you  to  keep  your  temper.  Good  night, 
Katharine." 

"  I  shan't  say  good  night  to  her,"  grumbled 
Mr  Trafford  in  the  tone  of  a  spoilt  child.  So  the 
scrimmage  ended — type  of  many  which  had  happened 
in  that  dreary  little  house  during  the  last  year,  but 
the  first  in  which  Katharine  had  really  shown  any 
spirit.  A  very  vulgar  mean  spirit,  she  thought  as 
she  went  upstairs  ;  yet  she  felt  no  genuine  regret. 
Her  father's  economy  at  the  expense  of  her  teeth 
had  often  rankled  in  two  senses,  and  every  girl 
ought  to  be  able  to  dance  even  if  she  despised  dances. 
The  scrimmage  was  certainly  a  squalid  finale  to  an 
evening  which  she  would  always  remember,  but  she 
was  glad  that  she  had  spoken  out  strongly  on  behalf 
of  Mr  Arch  ;  he  would  probably  do  the  same  for 
her,  only  with  more  eloquence  and  less  bad  temper, 
if  she  were  attacked  in  his  presence. 

Alone  in  her  bare  little  room,  she  opened  the 
window  and  let  the  mild  air  caress  her  hot  forehead. 
She  was  surprised  to  feel  that  her  hands  were  trem- 
bling and  that  her  heart  throbbed  quickly.  These 
were  not,  surely,  the  effects  of  the  scrimmage  ;  she 
had  long  ceased  to  be  more  than  momentarily  dis- 
turbed by  her  father's  and  her  own  outbursts  of 
temper.  Yet  when  she  remembered  his  attack  on 
Mr  Arch,  and  Aunt  Cely 's  maunderings  about  gentility, 
indignation  surged  up  again.  Matched  with  the  per-? 
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sonages  of  her  beloved  books,  her  relatives  had  always 
seemed  flabby  and  dim  ;  they  became  absolutely 
lifeless  when  compared  with  her  new  friend.  How 
dare  they  presume  to  criticise  him  ?  In  her  father's 
case  it  was  merely  a  perverted  form  of  jealousy  ; 
he  knew  that  Mr  Arch  was  already  popular  amongst 
the  School  people.  The  thought  awoke  a  pang  of 
something  very  like  jealousy  in  her  own  breast. 

Of  one  thing  she  was  certain  :  not  all  the  fathers 
and  aunts  and  School  people  in  the  world  should 
prevent  her  friendship  with  him,  if  he  was  willing 
to  be  her  friend.  But  would  he  be  willing  ?  He  was 
popular,  charming,  and  talented  ;  she  was  dull  and 
unpopular  and  ignorant.  He  was  handsome,  and  she, 
alas  !  was  plain,  though  Eileen  denied  it.  She 
turned  slowly,  lit  a  candle,  and  inspected  her  image 
in  the  -glass  on  her  dressing-table.  There  was  no 
denying  it :  plain  and,  worse  still,  insignificant 
described  her,  yet  somehow  to-night  she  seemed 
changed — more  alive.  She  smiled  suddenly,  and 
put  down  the  candle.  What  a  fool  she  was, — like  a 
sentimental  housemaid  doting  on  an  elegant  peer 
in  one  of  those  sugary  romances  !  Yet  once  again 
she  felt  extraordinarily  happy. 

Aunt  Cely's  light  slow  step  ascending  the  stairs 
became  audible,  and  Katharine  began  to  undress. 
The  footsteps  passed  her  door  without  halting,  and 
she  sat  for  several  minutes  on  the  edge  of  her  bed 
staring  into  the  candle-light  with  wide  eyes.  Then 
she  rose  abruptly,  slipped  off  her  very  plain  under- 
clothing and  put  on  an  even  more  austere  nightgown, 
blew  out  the  candle,  and  climbed  into  bed — to  dream, 
but  not  to  sleep,  until  long  after  midnight. 
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SHE  rose  early,  with  a  consciousness,  which  the 
reasonable  light  of  morning  quickened,  that  her 
emotions  during  the  dark  hours  had  been  premature 
and  foolish.  Of  course  no  man  would  care  for  her 
as  a  friend  ;  her  thoughts  in  the  night  branded  her 
as  idiotically  sentimental — the  kind  of  girl  at  whom 
Mr  Shaw  would  poke  savage  fun,  and  whom  Mr  Gals- 
worthy would  dedicate  to  some  hare-brained  youth 
who  was  inconveniently  in  love  with  his  real  heroine. 
She  felt  depressed  and  weary  as  she  ate  her  lonely 
breakfast.  Mr  Trafford  had  intimated  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  headache,  and  Aunt  Cely  always 
took  the  first  meal  in  bed.  The  servant  was  used  to 
it,  she  said,  and  so  it  saved  trouble. 

Katharine  had  finished  her  marmalade  and  was 
piling  the  breakfast  things  on  a  tray  when  the  door 
opened  and  Cousin  Nicholas  drifted  in.  He  was  a 
lanky,  swarthy  creature  of  about  thirty,  with  thin 
flushed  cheeks  and  bright,  pleasantly-humoured  eyes. 
When  he  smiled,  the  sharp  lines  from  his  nose  to  his 
chin  and  the  wrinkles  round  his  eyes  deepened  so 
suddenly  that  he  often  startled  children  and  nervous 
strangers  ;  but  in  reality  there  was  nothing  formidable 
about  him  except  a  strong  vein  of  ironical  humour, 
to  which  he  rarely  allowed  expression.  His  hunched 
narrow  shoulders  and  high  cheek-bones  made  him 
appear  even  more  delicate  than  he  actually  was, 
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and  Katharine  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  an 
invalid,  though  he  hardly  ever  spent  a  day  in  bed. 
She  was  convinced  that  he  revelled  in  walking  about 
the  world  when  he  had  a  temperature.  Nicholas 
asserted  that  his  temperature  was  naturally  always 
high :  he  was  Fahrenheit,  he  explained,  and  all 
other  people  were  Centigrade.  This  explanation 
caused  some  bewilderment  to  Aunt  Cely,  who  gloomily 
prophesied,  whenever  she  saw  him,  that  he  would 
never  make  old  bones.  In  revenge,  Nicholas  would 
describe  the  fantastic  garments  that  he  proposed 
to  wear  at  her  funeral.  He  shocked  the  old  lady 
invariably,  but  was  kind  to  her,  and  probably  he 
was  the  one  person  on  earth  for  whom  she  had  any 
deep  affection.  He  reminded  her  of  a  favourite  great- 
uncle  who  had  died  young. 

"  Hullo,"  he  cried,  grinning  cheerfully,  and  drop- 
ping into  a  chair  so  suddenly  that  all  his  bones  seemed 
to  rattle.  "  All  alone,  my  dear  ?  Where's  the  fond 
parent  f  " 

"  In  bed  with  his  headache,"  Katharine  answered, 
rattling  her  plates  and  dishes  in  answer  to  his  bones. 
Nicholas  displayed  no  emotion. 

"  He  drinks  nocturnal  whisky,  and  he  has  a  crystal- 
lised gizzard,"  he  said.  Then  he  inspected  Katharine. 
"  You  look  rather  over-nighty  too,"  he  remarked. 
"  I  hear  that  you  had  a  hectic  evening  at  the 
Philharmonic." 

Katharine  flushed.  "  It  was  ghastly,"  she  answered. 
"  What  did  Mr  Wilberforce  say  ?  " 

Nicholas  drew  his  knees  to  his  chest,  and  crossed 
his  hands  round  his  shins. 

"  He  said  that  he  would  skin  you  alive  next 
time,"  he  reported,  "  but  that  on  the  whole  it  didn't 
matter  much.  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen  was  of  the 
same  opinion." 

"  Who  ?  " 
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"  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen,"  repeated  her  cousin, 
"  Mr  Gilbert  Arch." 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  that  ?  " 

"  Because  he's  exactly  like  the  noble  stag  in  one 
of  Landseer's  worse  pictures.  He  stamps  the  heather. 
He  snuffs  the  breeze.  He  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys. 
And  the  females  of  his  species,  as  Mr  Kipling  beauti- 
fully calls  them,  lie  at  his  feet  and  gaze  at  him  with 
large  liquid  eyes.  Don't  you  see  the  resemblance, 
or  are  you  already  lying  at  his  feet  ?  " 

Katharine's  flush  deepened.  "  I  think  you're 
silly,"  she  said.  ';  Are  you  certain  that  he  didn't 
mind  very  much  about  my  playing  badly  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Katharine,"  Nicholas  answered,  "  he 
was  so  pleased  with  the  way  every  one  appreciated 
his  kindness  in  not  minding  that  he  was  very  glad 
it  happened.  He  came  beaming  into  the  Wilberforces' 
and  gave  such  a  wonderful  account  of  what  you  did 
that  no  one  could  help  realising  that  he  was  the  most 
magnanimous  person  in  this  base  world.  He  spoke 
of  you  almost  with  rapture  ;  you  evidently  gave  him 
an  admirable  opportunity."  He  grinned  wickedly 
and  wriggled. 

"  Opportunity  for  what  f  "  demanded  Katharine 
in  a  voice  that  suddenly  resembled  her  father's. 
Apparently  Nicholas  detected  a  storm-signal,  for  he 
answered  the  question  quickly  and  changed  the 
subject. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  for  magnanimity,  I  suppose," 
he  said.  "  What  I  really  came  to  tell  you  was  that 
my  book  has  been  accepted  at  last." 

Katharine  felt  less  enthusiastic  than  she  would  have 
done  if  her  cousin  had  not  contrived  to  irritate  her. 

"  Has  it  ?     I'm  glad,"  she  replied. 

"It  has,"  said  Nicholas,  "  and  by  a  real  live 
publisher.  There  are  wild  adventurers  in  the  world 
yet.  His  reader  spoke  of  it  in  glowing  terms,  but 
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the  terms  that  he  offers  are  not  exactly  glowing. 
Well,  publishers  will  be  publishers.  Anyhow,  it's  a 
great  relief."  He  produced  a  cigarette  and  lit  it, 
in  defiance  of  Aunt  Cely,  who  never  allowed  any 
one  but  her  brother  to  smoke  in  the  dining-room. 
"I've  got  a  reviewing  job  on  a  weekly  paper  too," 
he  concluded,  "  so  very  soon  I  shall  buy  a  steam 
yacht  and  a  villa  at  Capri.  I  may  even  marry." 

Katharine  smiled.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine 
Nicholas  married.  He  seemed  by  nature  as  solitary 
as  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  though  possibly  even 
that  melancholy  fowl  possessed  a  wife. 

"  I  suppose  that  now  you'll  leave  the  Bar,"  she 
said. 

He  nodded.  "  The  Bar  has  already  left  me,"  he 
explained ;  "  the  Mountain  has  retreated  from 
Mahomet.  I  haven't  had  a  brief  for  six  months. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  getting  married,  Katharine?  " 
he  demanded  suddenly. 

Katharine  folded  the  tablecloth.  "What's  the 
use  of  thinking  of  things  like  that  in  Cheale  ?  "  she 
said. 

Nicholas  meditated.  "  Still,  I  suppose  even  in 
Cheale  people  do  marry  sometimes,"  he  murmured, 
"  otherwise  Cheale  couldn't  go  on.  You  can't  have 
an  entirely  new  imported  population  every  twenty 
years  or  so,  and  you  can't  always  marry  people  from 
outside.  The  School  people  do  marry  one  another." 

"  That  seems  to  me  indecent,"  said  Katharine. 

"  Perhaps  it's  only  kind,"  suggested  Nicholas  gently. 
But  he  looked  as  if  he  thought  her  remark  rather 
silly,  and  Katharine  felt  annoyed.  Nicholas  was 
always  so  critical ;  he  seemed  to  watch  people  like 
a  god  sitting  on  a  cloud,  and  then,  when  they  amused 
him,  he  grinned.  He  was  always  grinning  at  her. 
She  knew  that  she  often  said  things  which  seemed 
worthy  of  Ann  Veronica  until  they  were  actually 
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spoken,  when  they  lost  all  their  imagined  value, 
like  brilliant  dream-conversations  remembered  when 
one  awakened. 

"  We're  talking  nonsense,"  she  said  tartly. 

"Then  let's  talk  seriously, "'rejoined  her  cousin. 
He  straightened  himself  in  the  chair,  becoming  in 
a  moment  immensely  long  and  rectangular.  "  You're 
growing  more  prim  and  snappish  every  day,"  con- 
tinued this  singularly  candid  relative.  "  You're 
beginning  to  take  offence  at  everything.  You'll  soon 
be  a  regular  chip  of  the  old  block." 

"  The  old  block,  as  you  call  him,"  said  Katharine, 
"  may  be  down  at  any  moment,  and  you  know  his 
trick  of  listening  outside  doors."  She  and  her  cousin 
were  accustomed  to  free  discussion  of  Mr  Trafford's 
idiosyncrasies. 

Nicholas  grinned,  and  raised  a  warning  finger. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,"  he  said.  "  This  place  is 
on  your  nerves  ;  you'll  be  a  sour  old  maid  in  a  few 
years  unless  you  do  something  drastic.  Well,  now's 
your  chance.  Here  I  am, — young,  lovely,  and  accom- 
plished, with  an  income  at  last.  I'm  not  a  school- 
master ;  I  wouldn  't  live  in  Cheale  for  ten  thousand 
a  year.  It's  the  most  obvious  opportunity  poor 
Cinderella  ever  was  offered.  Marry  me ;  that'll  solve 
all  your  woes.  Heavens,"  he  concluded,  waving  his 
arms  dramatically  in  the  air — "  it's  so  obvious  that 
I  can't  imagine  why  you  never  suggested  it  yourself." 

Katharine  stared  at  him  disdainfully.  "  I  suppose 
you  think  that  kind  of  thing  funny,"  she  said,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  him. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Nicholas ;  "I'm  in 
bitter  earnest.  Do  you  think  I  should  run  the  risk 
of  your  accepting  me  if  I  wasn't  ?  "  He  ceased  to 
grin,  and  looked  almost  agitated.  His  last  remark, 
Katharine  felt,  was  not  exactly  complimentary — 
or  would  not  have  seemed  so  if  he  had  been  serious. 
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But  of  course  he  was  merely  jesting.  Yet  why  was 
his  face  so  strange  ? 

His  actions  became  as  strange  as  his  face ;  he 
leant  forward  and  grasped  her  arm  awkwardly  with 
both  hands  as  if  it  were  a  pump-handle.  He  squeezed 
it  tightly  with  his  bony  fingers.  Katharine  tried  to 
free  herself,  but  he  clung  to  her  firmly.  They  made, 
she  felt,  a  perfectly  ridiculous  group. 

"  Don't  be  so  stupid !  "  she  cried  angrily,  still 
bewildered  by  his  eyes.  He  looked  like  some  one 
else — a  new  and  alarming  Cousin  Nicholas  with  a 
most  unpleasant  expression. 

"  You  must  have  seen,"  he  muttered  ;  "  I've  been 
in  love  with  you  a  long  time — two  months  at  least. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  you're  abominably  fascinating 
even  in  your  beastly  tempers."  He  released  her  arm. 
"  Sorry  if  I  hurt  you,"  he  said.  "  No,  that's  not 
true  ;  I'm  not  sorry  ;  you  deserve  it :  you  want 
waking  up.  You  think  you  know  about  life  from  those 
books  you're  always  reading.  Marry  me  and  live  !  " 

He  made  a  superb  gesture  as  he  concluded  this 
astounding  speech.  Katharine  stared  at  him  blankly  ; 
he  actually  was  in  earnest.  He  rose  and  stood  watch- 
ing her,  looking  anxious,  almost  piteous. 

"  Well  1  "  he  said  quietly. 

She  made  an  effort  to  speak  in  her  usual  voice. 

"  You  don't  really  mean  it  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  And  she  knew  that  he  did. 
She  stood  looking  at  him  silently  for  several  moments, 
but  it  was  not  of  him  that  she  was  thinking  :  she 
was  lost  in  wonder  at  her  own  sensations.  She 
ought  to  have  been  shocked  by  his  roughness,  but  she 
felt  nothing  but  a  queer  kind  of  excitement  which 
was  wholly  pleasing  and  almost  exultant,  and  her 
heart  was  beating  very  fast.  Then  she  noticed  that 
his  tie  had  crept  up  above  his  collar,  and  that  his 
hair  was  standing  on  end  like  a  zareba.  She  smiled  ; 
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the  smile  did  not  appear  to  give  Nicholas  any 
pleasure. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  he  demanded — exactly, 
she  thought,  like  her  father  saying,  "  Will  you  pass 
the  mustard  f  " 

"  I'm  afraid  that  I  can't,"  she  answered. 

"  Why  not  f  " 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  selected  a 
reply  from  several  that  came  into  her  mind. 

"  Because  I  don't  love  you."  Her  voice  really 
sounded  beautiful. 

Nicholas  stamped  angrily.  "  What  on  earth  does 
a  chit  of  a  girl  like  you  know  about  love  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  That  all  comes  later.  I'll  teach  you  to  love  me." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Katharine;  "but  if  I 
ever  love  any  one  it  will  be  of  my  own  accord.  That's 
the  only  kind  of  love  worth  having." 

"  You're  a  prig,"  declared  her  cousin,  "  and  you 
talk  like  a—  He  paused,  then  demanded, 

"  You  don't  care  for  any  one  else,  do  you  ?  "  She 
shook  her  head.  He  continued  to  stare  at  her 
gloomily. 

"  You  haven't  fallen  a-doting  on  the  Monarch  of 
the  Glen  t  "  he  continued. 

This,  thought  Katharine,  was  abominably  imperti- 
nent, and  she  flared  up.  "  How  ridiculous  !  "  she 
cried. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Nicholas.  "Lots  of 
silly  women  do." 

Katharine  thought  over  this  remark  for  a  moment. 
"  You're  very  rude,"  she  announced. 

"  I  suppose  I  am,"  Nicholas  answered.  "  We're 
an  odd  family.  But  love  scenes  are  never  like  what 
you  expect  them  to  be  from  books."  He  seemed  to 
become  his  usual  self  in  a  moment.  "  Well,  that's 
over,  anyhow,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  I 
dare  say  I  shall  try  again  some  day,  but  I'm  not 
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sure.  If  I  don't,  you  may  be  sorry.  Don't  you  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  That  theory  has  ruined 
many  a  bright  young  feminine  life." 

"  I  don't  fish  for  people,"  retorted  Katharine ; 
"  and  now  that  I  know  what  you're  really  like  I 
don't  care  about  you  at  all."  Then  a  terrible  event 
happened.  Nicholas  made  two  swift  steps  towards 
her,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her.  Not  a 
kiss  like  one  of  Aunt  Cely's  ;  he  crushed  her  mouth 
against  his,  and  kept  it  in  that  position  for  what 
seemed  an  age.  When  at  last  he  released  her  he 
displayed  no  symptoms  of  shame. 

"  That's  what  I'm  really  like,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
"  Where's  my  hat  ?  " 

Katharine  felt  that  she  ought  to  feel  that  the  end 
of  the  world  had  come,  and  that  she  was  disgraced 
for  all  eternity  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  felt  breath- 
less and  wanted  to  laugh.  She  was  conscious  also 
of  an  insane  longing  that  Aunt  Cely  could  see  through 
the  floor.  How  extraordinarily  different  men  became 
when  they  were  in  love  !  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  realise  that  the  usually  calm  and  cynical  Nicholas 
had  behaved  like  that.  It  was  an  absurd  scene,  but 
she  certainly  felt  something  like  regret  that  it  had 
ended.  Afterwards,  of  course,  she  strenuously  denied 
this  to  herself. 

Meanwhile  Nicholas  discovered  that  he  had  left 
his  hat  in  the  hall. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  "  and  may  the  Lord  mend 
your  poor  frozen  wits.  I  don't  feel  in  the  least 
remorseful,  and  I'm  not  going  to  apologise.  Every 
time  you  refuse  to  marry  me  I  shall  kiss  you  ;  when 
you  accept  me  I  shall  probably  look  gloomy  and 
shake  your  hand  and  vanish  for  ever.  But  I  do 
honestly  love  you,"  he  concluded  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone,  "  and  that's  worth  thinking  over. 
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Good-bye."  He  made  for  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
collided  with  Mr  Trafford.  "  Hullo,  Uncle  Henry," 
he  cried,  but  without  heartiness. 

"  Morning-old-chap,"  replied  Mr  Trafford,  who 
disliked  Nicholas  on  the  whole,  but  was  a  great 
adherent  to  pseudo-genial  forms  of  address.  "  Been 
giving  that  girl  a  good  talking-to  about  last  night  f  " 

"  I  wasn't  there,"  Nicholas  answered,  and  vanished. 
Mr  Trafford  hunted  vaguely  about  the  room  for  his 
pipe,  and  began  to  growl. 

"  I  always  say  that  Nicholas  has  the  worst  manners 
of  any  man  that  I  know,"  he  complained.  "  Takes 
after  his  father,  I  suppose  ;  he  certainly  didn't  get 
them  from  our  family.  What's  he  been  talking 
about  1  " 

"  Nothing  in  particular,"  Katharine  answered. 
:'  Your  pipe's  on  the  mantelpiece  ;  it's  oozing  brown 
stuff."  She  was  both  astonished  and  pleased  by  her 
own  self-possession,  though  her  heart  was  still  beat- 
ing fast,  and  she  was  surprised  that  her  father  had 
failed  to  detect  something  unusual  in  her  aspect.  A 
girl  who  had  been  treated  as  Nicholas  had  treated  her 
must  surely  look  as  changed  as  she  felt. 

She  took  up  the  tray,  and  found  that  her  hands 
were  tremulous.  One  of  the  plates  instantly  took 
advantage  of  her  condition,  slipped  off  the  tray,  and 
smashed  itself  to  bits  on  the  floor.  Mr  Trafford 
forthwith  proceeded  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion. 

"  There  you  go  again,"  he  shouted.  "  You're  the 
clumsiest  great  gawk  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on  in  all 
my  born  days  !  You're  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
anything,  and  you'll  pay  for  that  out  of  your  pocket- 
money,  my  girl."  And  so  on.  Katharine  made  no 
reply,  but  collected  the  fragments  of  the  plate  and 
departed  with  her  tray  to  the  kitchen.  She  helped 
the  servant,  who  was  cook,  housemaid,  parlourmaid, 
and  Aunt  Cely's  maid  all  in  one,  to  wash  the  plates 
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and  dishes,  and  then  went  upstairs  to  receive  orders 
from  her  aunt.  She  hated  housework,  but  to-day  it 
was  powerless  to  depress  her. 

Aunt  Cely,  sitting  up  in  bed  with  her  brown  monkey- 
face  framed  in  a  frilled  nightcap,  had  sharper  eyes 
than  her  brother. 

"  Good  gracious,  child,  you  look  as  flushed  as 
flushed,"  she  cried.  "I'm  certain  you're  feverish  ; 
I  expect  it's  the  measles  ;  the  School's  full  of  it. 
Don't  come  too  near  me,  dear  ;  you  had  better  take 
your  temperature  at  once,  and  be  careful  not  to  bite 
the  thermometer  like  you  did  last  time.  I  don't 
know  what  your  dear  father  will  say  if  you  get  ill. 
It  always  worries  him  terribly." 

This  was  one  of  several  polite  fictions  which  were 
kept  in  stock  by  Aunt  Cely  and  deceived  no  one. 
Katharine  knew  quite  well  that  Mr  Trafford  never 
worried  himself  about  any  state  of  health  except  his 
own.  Both  he  and  Aunt  Cely,  however,  used  each 
other  as  trump  cards  to  be  played  against  her. 
"  You'll  break  your  poor  aunt's  heart,"  Mr  Trafford 
would  announce  when  she  had  committed  some 
venial  domestic  offence.  "  Don't  answer  me  back, 
Katharine  ;  you  know  how  shocked  your  dear  father 
would  be  if  he  heard  you,"  Aunt  Cely  would  protest. 

"I'm  quite  well,  Aunt  Cely,"  said  Katharine,  and 
felt  a  sudden  longing  to  add,  "  Cousin  Nicholas 
kissed  me  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  feel  ever  so  much 
better,  thank  you."  She  restrained  herself.  "  Would 
you  like  your  hot  water  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  my  dear,"  replied  Aunt  Cely. 
"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  first."  She  paused 
impressively  and  cleared  her  throat  with  several 
small  grunts.  "  Your  dear  father  and  I  have  noticed 
one  thing  about  you  lately,"  she  continued,  "  which 
has  made  us  very  unhappy.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

Katharine  did  not  answer  this  purely  rhetorical 
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question,  and  Aunt  Cely  went  on,  "  We  think  you 
are  not  careful  enough  in  choosing  really  nice 
friends." 

For  a  moment  Katharine  had  a  wild  idea  that 
Aunt  Cely  was  about  to  mention  Gilbert  Arch. 

"  I  don't  think  I've  been  given  a  chance  to  choose 
any,"  she  said,  "  except,  of  course,  Eileen.  And 
she's  only  a  little  girl." 

"  And  pray  what  are  you  ?  "  demanded  Aunt  Cely 
with  ominous  sweetness. 

"  I'm  a  woman,"  said  Katharine  ;  "  but  I  wouldn't 
have  said  so  yesterday,"  she  added  inwardly.  Aunt 
Cely  stared  and  sniffed. 

"  A  woman,  indeed  !  "  she  echoed.  "  A  woman 
nineteen  years  old !  Don't  talk  nonsense,  child. 
It  is  about  the  Grensteds  that  I  wish  to  speak, 
and  especially  about  that  naughty  girl  Eileen.  She 
has  been  up  to  her  tricks  again.  Mrs  Brock  told  her 
gardener  to  poison  Eileen's  cat  if  it  came  into  her 
garden,  and  Eileen  got  into  the  garden  with  one 
of  her  brothers  and  hung  cat's  meat  and  cutlets  and 
all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  on  Mrs  Brock's  rose- 
bushes. She  even  put  a  live  lobster  in  the  conser- 
vatory, and  it  might  have  walked  into  the  drawing- 
room.  She  is  a  dreadful  child,  and  your  dear  father 
has  decided  that  she  is  not  fit  company  for  you. 
She  uses  bad  language,  and  only  the  other  day  Miss 
Colley  saw  her  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  wall  of  the 
General's  backyard.  And  you  remember  how  naughty 
she  was  with  the  apples.  So  we  have  decided  that 
you  must  not  associate  with  the  Grensteds,  and 
that  the  music  lessons  must  stop.  Your  father  has 
already  written  a  very  strong  letter  to  the  General." 

Katharine  sighed.  She  knew  her  father's  very 
strong  letters. 

"  Eileen  is  my  only  friend  in  Cheale,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  take  her  away  from  me." 
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"  That  is  enough,  dear  Katharine,"  said  Aunt 
Cely.  '  You  will  now  give  me  your  promise  not  to 
see  her  any  more." 

Katharine  was  silent  for  a  moment — then,  "No," 
she  said,  "  I  won't  promise.  It  isn't  fair ;  the 
Grensteds  will  all  think  me  horrible." 

Aunt  Cely  drew  herself  up  on  her  pillow,  and  would 
have  looked  intensely  dignified  but  for  the  nightcap. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  very  well.  I  see  that  you 
are  in  one  of  your  wicked  defiant  moods.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  speak  to  your  father.  You  might  at  least 
remember  that  I  have  a  weak  heart." 

"  But  you  were  always  saying  that  the  Grensteds 
were  the  only  people  worth  knowing  in  Cheale," 
cried  Katharine.  "  And  don't  you  remember  that 
father  said  it  was  just  what  one  would  have  wished 
and  expected  when  he  found  out  that  the  General 
was  a  baronet  ?  " 

Aunt  Cely  was  becoming  seriously  annoyed. 
"  General  Grensted  is  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman," 
she  answered.  "It  is  not  his  fault  if  his  family  is 
unruly  and  vulgar."  There  was  something  comic 
about  this  statement,  Katharine  thought,  but  at  the 
moment  she  could  not  see  exactly  what  it  was. 

"  I  don't  suppose  the  General  will  speak  to  you 
and  father  when  he  hears  that  you  won't  allow  me 
to  be  friends  with  Eileen,"  she  said  ;  "all  that  you'll 
do  will  be  to  add  one  more  to  the  families  in  Cheale 
who  won't  know  us." 

Aunt  Cely  elevated  her  button  nose.  "  We  shall 
survive,"  she  said  sublimely.  "  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  people  want  to  know  us,  but  of  whether 
we  care  to  know  them.  We  certainly  do  not  care  to 
know  any  person,  however  distinguished,  whose 
daughter  commits  savage  assaults  on  defenceless 
neighbours.  Your  father  said  that  to  the  General  in 
his  strong  letter." 
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"  Oh  dear,"  sighed  Katharine,  "  I  know  he  has 
written  dreadfully  rudely,  and  then  people  think  I'm 
like  that !  " 

Aunt  Cely  was  horrified.  "  I  don't  know  what  has 
come  over  you  to-day,"  she  said.  "  You  defy  me, 
and  you  criticise  your  dear  father,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  bringing  you  up  carefully.  It  is  all  Eileen's 
fault.  As  soon  as  ever  you  began  to  go  to  that 
house  I  noticed  a  change  in  you.  You  will  not  set 
foot  inside  it  again.  That  is  enough." 

"  No,  it's  not  enough,"  said  Katharine,  "  at  least 
no  enough  from  me.  I  warn  you  and  father  now 
that  if  you  interfere  between  me  and  my  friends, 
in  future  I'll  make  friends  secretly.  I  shall  see  them 
whenever  I  want  to,  but  you  won't  know.  And  I 
shouldn't  wonder,"  she  concluded — "  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  were  men." 

"  Katharine  !  "  shrilled  Aunt  Cely. 

"  Young  ones,"  added  Katharine  ;  "  lovers  and 
that  kind  of  thing."  And  she  made  for  the  door. 
Aunt  Cely  uttered  a  strangled  wail,  and  wriggled 
as  if  she  were  about  to  leap  from  her  bed.  Her 
niece  closed  the  door  quietly  and  went  to  her  own 
room. 

Three  scrimmages  in  twelve  hours — or,  rather, 
four  ;  the  scene  with  Nicholas  certainly  counted  as 
a  scrimmage.  What  an  awful  family  they  were  ! 
She  sat  down  on  her  bed,  wondering  if  there  were 
many  happy  English  homes  in  which  the  same  kind 
of  thing  went  on  every  day.  In  each  case,  of  course, 
she  had  been  the  stirrer  up  of  strife  ;  she  really  had 
a  shocking  temper.  But  she  felt  no  regret ;  indeed, 
the  fact  of  having  spoken  her  mind  to  Aunt  Cely 
was  as  good  as  a  tonic.  She  was  reinvigorated  and 
cheerful.  Nor  did  she,  as  usual,  contemplate  the 
inevitable  post-scrimmage  stage  with  foreboding ; 
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she  felt  ready  to  face  anything.  Post-scrimmage 
procedure  never  varied  :  Aunt  Cely  would  go  about 
silently,  a  picture  of  self-conscious  Christian  resigna- 
tion ;  Mr  Trafford  would  wear  a  lowering  brow. 
As  soon  as  the  three  of  them  were  assembled  together 
Mr  Trafford  would  tell  Katharine  that  if  she  couldn't 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  house  she  might  leave 
it ;  Aunt  Cely  would  state  that  she  herself  could 
easily  forgive  Katharine,  but  that  she  could  not 
bear  her  to  worry  her  poor  father.  Mr  Trafford 
would  order  Katharine  to  apologise  to  Aunt  Cely, 
and  Aunt  Cely  would  beg  her  to  apologise  to 
Mr  Trafford.  There  would  be  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
straint in  the  house  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  the  corpse 
of  a  dead  scrimmage  was  still  lying  upstairs,  and 
then  all  would  be  as  it  was  until  next  time.  Meanwhile 
Aunt  Cely  would  inform  Miss  Colley  and  others  of 
the  faithful  that  Katharine's  temper  was  becoming 
impossible,  and  Mr  Trafford  would  pour  forth  lamenta- 
tion to  his  friends  at  the  croquet  ground  because  he 
was  the  father  of  a  girl  and  not  of  a  boy.  You  can 
lick  a  boy  into  shape,  he  explained. 

Certainly,  thought  Katharine,  things  had  happened 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  She  had  met 
some  one  whom  she  liked  immensely  at  first  sight. 
She  had  defied  her  family  at  last,  and  a  man — a 
real  man,  even  though  he  was  a  cousin — had  asked 
her  to  marry  him.  It  was  odd  that  the  last  event 
seemed  of  small  importance  compared  with  her 
meeting  with  Gilbert  Arch.  Yet  it  had  been  a  com- 
plete surprise  ;  she  had  never  dreamed  that  Nicholas 
could  care  for  her — or  indeed  for  any  one — in  that 
way.  He  had  certainly  been  very  rude,  but  she  bore 
him  no  grudge  for  that ;  in  fact,  she  wasn't  sure 
that  she  didn't  like  him  all  the  more  for  it.  He 
had  relinquished  his  usual  attitude  of  attainment, 
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and  had  become  surprisingly  human.  Did  all  men 
change  so  completely  when  they  became — intimate  t 

Katharine  rose  from  the  bed  and  went  to  the 
window.  Looking  out,  she  was  able  to  see  the  garden 
which  had  been  adorned  with  festoons  of  cutlets, 
and  the  sight  reminded  her  of  Eileen.  She  frowned 
as  she  thought  of  Aunt  Cely's  peremptory  command. 
Aunt  Cely  had  disliked  Eileen  long  before  the  fatal 
affair  of  the  apples :  her  aversion  began  when  Eileen 
took  her  to  see  some  eggs  in  an  incubator,  dropped 
an  egg,  and  artlessly  remarked,  "  Good  God, 
there's  a  fowl  inside  it !  "  Aunt  Cely  had  reported 
this  horrid  speech  to  the  General,  who  had  tried  to 
look  serious,  and  then  had  exploded  suddenly  into 
laughter. 

No  !  Whatever  happened,  she  decided,  she  would 
not  give  up  Eileen's  friendship.  The  music  lessons, 
she  supposed,  would  have  to  stop  :  her  father's  letter 
to  the  General  would  no  doubt  produce  that  result. 
Eileen  was  a  dear  ;  she  was  also  a  friend  of  Mr  Arch. 
It  would  be  fun  to  meet  him  at  the  Grensteds'  house, 
and  to  see  Colum  and  Donald  on  their  best  behaviour 
in  the  presence  of  a  master. 

Further  meditation  was  prevented  by  Mr  Trafford, 
who  shouted  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
Mr  Trafford  had  a  habit  of  crying  plaintively  about 
the  house  for  his  relatives  or  the  maid,  though  when 
he  was  in  a  good  temper  he  would  whistle  for  Katharine 
— a  trick  which  always  irritated  her.  She  hastily 
put  on  her  hat  and  descended  the  stairs. 
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V. 


ALTHOUGH  Katharine  knew  so  few  people  in  Cheale, 
she  very  soon  learnt  that  Gilbert  Arch  was  becoming 
an  extremely  popular  character.  Certain  sour  spirits 
were  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  the  Headmaster's 
new  favourite,  but  the  majority,  as  usual,  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Buffalo,  who  was  never  tired  of  assert- 
ing that  Arch  was  one  of  his  luckiest  finds,  and  that 
he  meant  to  persuade  him  to  stay  permanently  at 
the  School.  Cheale  decided  that  Arch  was  uncon- 
ventional, but  a  gentleman  ;  his  self-possession,  his 
tact,  and,  above  all,  his  voice  made  him  welcome 
everywhere.  He  was  a  good  athlete,  and  played 
football  and  racquets  with  the  boys,  who  liked  him  ; 
and  the  fact  that  he  firmly  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  only  staying  for  one  term  and  of  returning  to 
London  when  it  was  over,  lent  him  the  glamour  that 
belongs  to  all  bright  transitory  things. 

He  had  an  additional  interest  for  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Cheale.  Very  soon  it  began  to  be  rumoured 
— in  strict  confidence  ;  please  don't  repeat  it  to 
any  one — that  though  he  was  so  genial  and  com- 
panionable there  was  a  dark  tragedy  in  his  life. 
He  had  married  as  soon  as  he  left  Oxford — one  of 
those  chivalrous  marriages — and  his  wife  had  died 
in  distressing  circumstances.  It  was  believed  that 
little  Mrs  Dixon,  in  whose  drawing-room  he  was 
frequently  to  be  found,  knew  the  whole  sad  story  ; 
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but  she,  for  once,  was  discreet,  and  only  said  enough 
to  whet  the  edge  of  the  general  curiosity  and  to  set 
him  up  definitely  as  a  romantic  figure.  Miss  Colley 
told  Aunt  Cely  that  he  had  a  habit  of  walking  alone 
at  night,  and  that  there  were  certain  songs  which 
he  never  would  sing.  And  once,  when  some  unen- 
lightened person  had  told  him  that  he  ought  to  marry, 
he  had  laughed  bitterly. 

Nicholas,  who  according  to  all  the  rules  of  romance 
ought  to  have  departed  immediately  after  his  scene 
with  Katharine,  stayed  in  Cheale  for  another  week. 
She  saw  him  frequently,  but  he  made  no  allusion  to 
that  amazing  episode,  and  was  as  friendly  and  mildly 
cynical  as  ever.  He  went  to  tea  at  the  Grensteds', 
who  prepared  several  highly  scientific  practical  jokes 
in  his  honour,  but  did  not,  as  was  their  custom, 
invite  Katharine  to  meet  him.  This  surprised 
Katharine  until  she  encountered  Eileen  next  day 
in  the  Bolton  Eoad.  That  young  woman,  as  soon 
as  she  perceived  Katharine,  elevated  her  nose 
in  the  air,  and  sailed  past  her  like  an  offended 
turkey. 

Katharine  watched  her  retreating  figure  for  a 
moment  with  blank  amazement.  A  fortnight  before, 
if  the  same  thing  had  happened,  she  would  have 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  gone  home  to  brood  in 
lonely  bitterness  ;  now  she  felt  sharply  annoyed  and 
active.  She  hurried  after  Eileen,  and  planted  herself 
in  front  of  her. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  f  "  she 
cried. 

Eileen  seemed  to  be  somewhat  taken  aback,  but 
she  kept  her  nose  in  the  air  and  tried  simultaneously 
to  look  injured,  which  produced  a  thoroughly  comic 
effect. 

"  Let  me  pass,  please,"  she  said  with  terrific 
dignity. 
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"  Don't  be  a  little  goose,"  said  Katharine.  Eileen 
lowered  her  nose  about  an  inch. 

"  Geese  aren't  treacherous  cats,  at  any  rate,"  she 
retorted  in  a  voice  that  vibrated  with  indignation. 
Having  imparted  this  item  of  natural  history,  she 
made  an  attempt  to  walk  round  Katharine,  who 
intercepted  her  neatly. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  that,"  demanded 
Katharine. 

Eileen  lowered  her  nose  again  and  looked  as  if  she 
were  about  to  cry. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  she  said  passionately, 
"  by  saying  that  you  thought  we  were  vulgar  and 
horrid,  and  that  you  felt  you  couldn't  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  us,  and  then  went  and  put  your 
father  up  to  telling  the  governor  about  the  cutlets 
and  the  lobster  and  my  being  an  unsatisfactory 
pupil.  You  did ;  you  know  you  did,  you  mean 
sneaking  beast,  and  I  hate  you,  and  so  does  Janet. 
And  we  used  to  like  you  more  than  any  one.  I'll 
never  be  friends  with  a  girl  again." 

"  You  must  know  that  I  never  said  or  did  anything 
of  the  kind,"  protested  Katharine. 

Eileen  sniffed  and  snorted.  "  Oh  yes,  you  did," 
she  answered.  "  You  must  have  done.  It  was  in 
the  letter." 

"  What  was  in  the  letter  ?  "  demanded  Katharine, 
so  fiercely  that  Eileen  dropped  her  nose  to  its  normal 
angle  and  looked  almost  scared. 

"  Everything  that  I  said,"  she  answered.  "  Mr 
Trafford  wrote  to  the  governor  that  he  liked  us  all 
right,  but  that  you  were  so  sick  about  the  way  we 
treated  old  Brock  and  my  being  so  cheeky  and 
unsatisfactory  that  you  really  couldn't  teach  me  any 
more.  And  you  said  that  Colum  and  Donald  were 
impertinent  to  you,  and  that  Janet's  language  was 
as  foul  as  mine.  That  was  the  word  ;  the  governor 
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underlined  it.  He  wrote  a  regular  snorter,"  con- 
cluded Eileen  ;  "  but  of  course  we  don't  mind  that. 
What  we  do  mind  is  your  turning  against  us,  like  a 
black-hearted,  low-born,  time-serving,  mean,  vulgar, 
disgusting  spy." 

Katharine  felt  indignant.  She  had  known  that  her 
father,  when  he  lost  his  temper,  was  scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  sane.  He  would  speak  with  absolute 
brutality  and  injustice ;  but  she  had  hardly  imagined 
that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  the  General  when  he 
was  in  such  a  condition.  This,  however,  was  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  his  recent  distortion  of 
fact. 

"  I  think  you  might  have  known  that  it  was  all 
untrue,"  she  said.  "  Of  course  I  never  said  things 
like  that,  or  anything  that  could  have  made  people 
imagine  that  I  thought  them.  Eeally  I  said  that 
you  were  my  only  friend  in  Cheale." 

Eileen's  face  cleared  at  once.  "  Did  you  really  ?  " 
she  cried.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  old  Grumpy 
invented  the  whole  thing  ?  " 

Katharine  nodded  gloomily,  and  Eileen  whistled. 

"  Ooh  !  "  she  cried.  "  Pretty  low  of  him,  wasn't 
it  f  "  she  demanded  after  a  moment. 

"  Well,  you  might  have  known  that  I  wouldn't," 
said  Katharine. 

"  H'm,"  said  Eileen  thoughtfully,  "  one  doesn't 
exactly  expect  that  any  one's  father — that  decent 
people,  I  mean — would  make  up  a  thing  like  that 
about  their  daughter,  does  one  ?  You  can't  imagine 
the  governor  doing  it,  can  you  ?  " 

"  No,  the  General  is  decent,"  said  Katharine 
curtly.  She  was  aflame  with  indignation,  and  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  go  home  and  start  another 
scrimmage.  Eileen  had  spoken  the  truth  ;  her  father 
was  not  decent :  he  had  behaved  with  odious  mean- 
ness ;  but  he  should  gain  nothing.  She  would  go 
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to  the  Grensteds'  house  whenever  she  wanted  to  do 
so,  and  she  would  give  Eileen  free  piano  lessons  instead 
of  contributing  what  the  General  paid  her  to  her 
father's  household  expenses.  Behind  these  resolu- 
tions was  a  conviction — which  had  been  maturing 
for  months,  but  had  only  now  ripened — that  the 
situation  was  becoming  intolerable,  and  that  she 
must  get  away  from  home. 

Meanwhile  Eileen  had  been  apologising  for  her  own 
hasty  conclusions,  and  promised  to  acquaint  the 
General  with  the  true  state  of  affairs.  "  We  said 
nothing  about  it  to  the  boys  ;  they  wouldn't  have 
understood,  poor  things,"  she  explained.  Then  she 
seized  Katharine's  hands.  "  You  dear,  I  was  so 
wretched  about  it,"  she  cried,  "  and  it  was  absolutely 
idiotic  of  me.  Mr  Arch  was  the  only  sensible  one  of 
the  lot  of  us  ;  he  said  he  was  certain  that  it  wasn't 
your  fault." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Katharine,  "  did  you  tell  him  T  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Eileen.  "  Do  you  mind  awfully  I 
You  see,  he  was  having  tea  with  Janet  and  me  when 
the  letter  came,  and  when  I  gave  it  to  Janet  to  read 
she  began  to  throw  butter  and  things  about,  so  we 
had  to  explain  to  him.  He  tried  to  pretend  that  the 
governor  was  pulling  our  legs,  but  I  knew  that  the 
governor  never  pulled  legs,  and  I  said  ghastly  things 
about  you,  and  he  stuck  up  for  you.  We  had  an  awful 
row,  and  he  called  us  a  pair  of  silly  children,  and 
Janet  cried.  Janet's  dreadfully  in  love  with  him, 
you  know.  Of  course  we'll  tell  him  that  we  were 
idiots  as  soon  as  we  see  him." 

It  was  just  what  she  had  expected,  thought 
Katharine — that  he  would  take  her  part  and  would 
realise  that  she  was  incapable  of  treachery.  She 
felt  glad  now  that  her  father  had  concocted  that 
ridiculous  letter,  and  that  the  General  had  taken 
it  seriously.  There  should  be  no  more  scrimmages, 
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but  her  father  should  very  soon  discover  that  he  had 
defeated  his  own  ends  with  his  base  behaviour  ;  her 
friendship  with  Eileen  was  stronger  than  ever,  and 
she  had  found  a  new  champion. 

"  You  won't  let  my  savage  rages  make  any  differ- 
ence ?  "  said  Eileen  as  they  parted  ;  "  you'll  still 
give  me  lessons  and  come  to  tea  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  Katharine  answered.  "I'm  coming 
to  tea  to-morrow." 

Eileen  hugged  her  fiercely.  "  Colum's  got  two 
hedgehogs  and  a  bat,"  she  announced.  "  I  say, 
Katharine,  do  you  remember  the  time  when  I  caught 
a  hedgehog  in  the  Cawston  woods  and  Janet  put  it 
in  the  governor's  bed  ?  " 

At  the  Philharmonic  that  evening  Gilbert  Arch 
came  up  to  her  before  the  music  began. 

"  So  it  was  all  a  storm  in  a  teacup,"  he  said  with  his 
most  friendly  smile.  "  Of  course  I  knew  it  was  at 
once." 

Katharine  smiled  too.  "  It  was  very  nice  of  you 
to  stick  up  for  me,"  she  said. 

"  It  did  no  good,"  he  answered.  "  I  never  met 
such  a  pair  of  obstinate  little  monsters  before,  and 
I  never  saw  such  an  exhibition  of  primitive  passions. 
They  howled  like  tigresses,  and  Janet  knocked  out 
the  teapot  with  a  left-hander  almost  before  I  realised 
that  anything  was  wrong.  They  devoted  the  General 
and  your  father  and  you  and  me  to  everlasting 
perdition,  and  then  Eileen  boxed  Janet's  ears,  just 
to  round  things  off,  I  suppose.  An  affecting  scene  ; 
it  rather  cured  me  of  wanting  to  have  children." 

This  last  remark  was  the  kind  of  thing  that  people 
didn't  usually  say  in  Cheale,  but  Arch  uttered  it  in 
a  loud  and  cheerful  voice.  Oddly  enough,  it  reminded 
Katharine  that  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
him  since  she  heard  the  rumour  about  his  romantic 
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past.  It  was  strange  to  think,  when  one  saw  him 
looking  so  serene  and  good-humoured,  that  there  had 
been  a  tragedy  in  his  life  which  haunted  him  still, 
and  that  he  had  been  married  and  might  have  had 
children  ;  he  seemed  somehow  remote  from  anything 
domestic. 

"  Of  course  it  was  a  joke  ?  "  he  demanded. 
Katharine  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  "  I  mean, 
your  father  meant  it  to  be  funny  f  " 

"  No,  he  didn't,"  answered  Katharine  quickly. 
His  smile  faded ;  he  looked  startled  and  then 
sympathetic. 

"  I  say,  that's  rather  serious,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Katharine. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Oh,  nothing, 
nothing,"  he  answered.  But  it  was  obvious  that  he 
meant  a  great  deal.  Suddenly  he  smiled.  "  Poor 
girl,"  he  said.  "  Family  life.  I  know  what  it  is  ; 
I've  been  through  it  myself.  And  the  Grensteds 
told  me  things  about  you.  But  we  can't  discuss 
that  here."  He  sighed  musically  and  looked  at  her 
with  almost  tender  sympathy  shining  in  his  brown 
eyes.  Katharine  was  enormously  impressed.  "  Some 
day  we'll  have  a  real  talk,"  he  added,  and  turned 
away. 

Katharine  felt  flustered  but  happy.  He  really 
was  by  far  the  nicest  person  that  she  had  ever  met. 
He  was  wise  and  kind ;  he  understood.  And  he 
looked  so  manly  ;  he  seemed  to  breathe  benevolence 
wherever  he  went.  One  felt  instantly  better  for 
meeting  him.  Mr  Shaw  would  have  called  him  a 
Super-Man ;  Mr  Wells  would  have  made  him  a 
Cabinet  Minister  and  arranged  a  love  affair  for  him 
with  some  wonderful  passionate  woman  ;  Mr  Gals- 
worthy   She  watched  him  as  he  stood  talking 

to  three  School  ladies,  and  Miss  Colley  watched  her. 

He  had  called  her  "poor  girl."    That  was  uncon- 
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ventional  and  extremely  pleasant ;  he  could  say  such 
things  without  offence,  because  he  had  the  gift  of 
making  you  feel  intimate  with  him  at  once.  And 
he  liked  her  ;  he  had  singled  her  out  from  all  these 
people  who  admired  him.  If  only  she  were  worthy 
to  be  his  friend  !  She  felt  suddenly  humble  and 
ashamed. 

Her  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  Cousin  Nicholas, 
who  had  arrived  with  little  Wilberforce. 

"  Hullo,  Katharine,"  cried  that  unromantic  young 
man,  "  you  look  very  pensive  ;  what's  the  matter  *  " 
Without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  continued,  "  The 
Monarch's  in  fine  form  to-night ;  very  much  the 
Great  Bow  Unstrung,  isn't  he  ?  Look  at  him  now." 
He  nodded  towards  Arch,  who  was  bending  over  his 
three  ladies.  "  Like  a  Prince  Charming  going  round 
his  court,"  added  Nicholas,  displaying  all  his  wrinkles. 

"  I  believe  you're  jealous  of  him,"  said  Katharine. 

"  I  might  be,"  responded  Nicholas  oracularly.  At 
that  moment  the  Buffalo  bellowed  a  command  for 
silence,  and  the  work  of  the  evening  began. 

When  it  ended  she  was  prepared  for  a  solitary 
walk  home;  Eileen  had  not  arrived,  and  Nicholas 
was  returning  to  the  Wilberforces'.  But  a  moment 
after  she  had  gone  out  Arch  overtook  her,  and  asked 
if  he  might  walk  with  her  as  far  as  her  door.  She 
suddenly  felt  an  almost  overpowering  impulse  to 
run  away,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  speak  ;  but  they 
had  hardly  gone  a  few  yards  when  it  seemed  to  her 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she  should 
be  walking  by  his  side.  His  big  shoulder  loomed 
in  the  dusk  on  a  level  with  her  face,  and  gave  her  a 
novel  sense  of  comfort  and  protection. 

He  talked  gaily  of  the  doings  of  the  evening,  and 
was  amusing  at  the  expense  of  certain  of  the  members. 
Katharine  responded  with  monosyllables,  and  forgot 
to  laugh  when  he  jested  ;  she  was  feeling  supremely 
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happy,  and  hardly  heard  what  he  said.  That  he 
should  have  chosen  to  walk  with  her — that  she 
would  be  alone  with  him  for  half  an  hour,  listening 
to  his  voice — it  was  wonderful.  Yet  she  had  always 
felt  that  it  would  happen,  though  not  so  soon  ;  she 
had  been  convinced  of  their  affinity  on  the  first  night 
when  she  had  met  him.  Even  before,  in  church, 
hadn't  she  had  a  premonition  ? 

Apparently  he  noticed  her  random  responses,  for 
he  looked  down  at  her  and  asked,  but  not  anxiously, 
"I'm  not  boring  you,  am  I  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  Katharine  replied. 

"  If  I  ever  do,  tell  me,"  he  said.  "  I  know  it  might 
be  easy  to  bore  you.  You  aren't  a  bit  like  ordinary 
people." 

"  I  shouldn't  imagine  that  you  ever  bored  any 
one,"  Katharine  blurted  out,  and  was  aghast  at  her 
own  daring.  The  remark  was  what  Aunt  Cely  would 
have  called  unmaidenly.  Arch  laughed. 

"  If  one  is  bored  one  soon  becomes  boring,"  he 
said,  and  Katharine  felt  a  pang  which  was  dispelled 
by  his  next  words.  "  However,  we're  all  right !  "  he 
cried,  smiling  at  her.  His  eyes  were  extraordinarily 
friendly. 

"I'm  afraid  that  I'm  awkward  and  dull,"  she 
said;  "but  do  you  know  that  you're  the  first  real 
man  I've  ever  met  —  except,  of  course,  Cousin 
Nicholas  ?  " 

More  unmaidenliness.  She  felt  wildly  surprised  at 
her  own  temerity. 

"  Ah,  yes,  Ames,"  said  Arch.     "  You  like  him  f  " 

Katharine  thought  for  a  moment.  "  I  used  to 
think  that  I  did.  Of  course  he's  a  relation,  and  I've 
known  him  all  my  life." 

"  Both  of  them  absurd  reasons  for  liking  people, 
as  you  know  very  well,"  he  said.  "I've  only  known 
you  a  short  time,  and  I  like  you  much  better  than 
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my  grandmother  and  all  my  aunts."  She  wondered 
how  much  the  Grensteds  had  told  him  about  the 
family  scrimmages. 

"  Ames  seems  to  me  a  little  too  critical,"  he  went 
on.  "  He's  so  dreadfully  down  on  people.  But  he's 
clever."  He  dropped  the  subject  abruptly,  and  began 
to  ask  her  about  her  life  in  Cheale.  She  meant  to  tell 
him  nothing  about  her  family  troubles — they  seemed 
now  so  sordid  and  insignificant,  and  would  betray 
her  own  morose  nature ;  but  little  by  little  she 
began,  almost  against  her  will,  yet  with  real  relief, 
to  drop  hints  that  she  was  discontented.  After  all, 
he  was  completely  sympathetic  ;  he  would  realise 
that  if  she  had  been  mean  and  surly  those  defects 
had  been  forced  on  her  by  her  environment.  And  he 
was  so  clear-sighted  that  it  was  useless  to  pretend 
to  be  what  one  wasn't. 

He  appeared  to  meditate  deeply  on  her  somewhat 
fragmentary  confidences.  "Don't  you  ever  get 
away  V  he  asked. 

"  Generally  in  the  summer  I  go  to  Harrogate  for 
a  fortnight  with  my  aunt,"  she  answered. 

"  As  her  maid,  I  suppose,"  commented  Arch. 
"  Don't  you  ever  go  to  London  !  " 

"  I've  never  stayed  there,"  said  Katharine.  "  I 
once  went  through  it  on  my  way  to  Devonshire. 
My  aunt  thinks  it  a  wicked  place." 

"  Then  your  aunt  must  have  kept  bad  company 
when  she  was  there,"  said  Arch  promptly.  "  How 
old  are  you  f  " 

Gentlemen  never  ask  ladies  how  old  they  are, 
decreed  Aunt  Cely. 

"  Twenty,"  replied  Katharine,  adding  six  months 
for  dignity's  sake. 

"  I  thought  you  were  older,"  he  commented. 
"  That's  what  ordinary  people  call  ungallant,  but  it's 
really  a  compliment.  You've  had  a  bad  time,  but 
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it  has  taught  you  to  think,  and  you've  grown  up 
quickly." 

Katharine  laughed.  "  Am  I  grown  up  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Aunt  Cely  seems  to  think  that  I  shall  grow  up  in 
about  twenty  years." 

"  Aunt  Cely's  a  prehistoric  monster,"  said  Arch. 
"  Of  course  you're  grown  up."  He  stooped  slightly 
towards  her.  "  You're  one  of  the  first  real  women 
that  I've  met,"  he  added ;  "I  knew  that  as  soon 
as  I  saw  you." 

Katharine  felt  deliciously  flattered.  "  At  the 
Philharmonic  t  "  she  ventured  to  ask. 

"  No,  that  Sunday  in  church,"  he  replied. 

Then  they  walked  along  the  road  in  silence. 
Katharine's  heart  was  throbbing  violently  again, 
and  all  her  thoughts  were  in  wild  confusion.  He 
had  liked  her  at  first  sight ;  he  thought  that  she 
was  a  real  woman.  He  was  beside  her  in  the  dark- 
ness, almost  touching  her,  and  he  was  her  friend. 
She  was  gushing  again,  but  it  didn't  matter ;  it 
wasn't  sentimentalism  this  time.  She  felt  a  law- 
less delight  in  abandoning  herself  to  the  luxury  of 
her  new  sensations.  If  only  her  father  could  know 
what  she  was  thinking  and  feeling  now,  how  he 
would  regret  that  he  had  allowed  her  to  join  the 
Philharmonic ! 

After  a  while  she  looked  up  at  Arch  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  his  face  was  set  sternly.  Had  she 
been  boring  him  after  all  ?  But  when  his  eyes  met 
hers  he  smiled. 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  wretched  time  you've  had," 
he  explained.  Katharine  protested  that  things  had 
at  any  rate  been  better  since  the  Grensteds  came  to 
Cheale. 

"  Just  so  ;  that's  why  your  people  are  trying  to 
cut  you  off  from  them,"  he  said.  Then  he  cried 
suddenly,  "It's  all  got  to  be  altered,  and  I'm  going 
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to  alter  it.  You  and  I  are  going  to  be  allies."  He 
halted  and  held  out  his  hand.  She  placed  hers  in  it 
shyly,  feeling — oh,  unutterable  things.  "  Good,"  he 
said  cheerily ;  "  united  we  stand,  together  we'll 
beat  them.  I  mean  to  see  that  you  have  a  good  time 
at  last,  and  when  I  mean  a  thing  it  generally  happens." 

She  loved  his  breezy  self-confidence,  though  she 
wondered  what  exactly  he  was  proposing  to  do.  But 
no  doubt  he  knew.  "  We'll  smite  the  Philistines," 
he  concluded.  "  I  resent  their  existence  as  much  as 
you  do,  but  of  course  they  can't  hurt  me."  He 
threw  out  his  chest — a  noble  gesture.  Katharine 
was  intensely  thrilled.  How  enthusiastic  he  was  ; 
how  different  from  cautious,  cool,  cynical  Nicholas ! 
Yet  he  would  never,  one  felt,  lose  his  head  ;  he  was 
wise  as  well  as  brave. 

When  they  parted  at  the  gate  he  pressed  her 
hand  again.  "  Au  revoir,"  he  said.  "  We  won't 
lose  sight  of  each  other  now.  You  and  Eileen  must 
come  to  tea  in  my  rooms.  May  I  write  as  soon  as  I 
can  arrange  a  free  afternoon  f  " 

Katharine  nodded  towards  the  windows.  "  They'll 
never  allow  that,"  she  answered. 

"  But  you'll  come,  all  the  same,"  he  said,  and 
smiled  at  her.  Then  he  raised  his  hat  and  departed 
quickly.  She  waited  for  a  moment,  listening  to  his 
footsteps,  then  she  sighed  and  entered  the  house. 
She  found  her  relatives  engaged  in  their  usual  evening 
occupations — Aunt  Cely  with  her  cards,  and  Mr 
Trafford  with  his  rag-mat  and  his  hot  whisky-and- 
water.  Aunt  Cely  fired  off  her  usual  question,  and 
Mr  Trafford  inquired  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
who  had  been  talking  to  her  at  the  gate. 

"  I  don't  think  I  like  you  walking  about  at  night 
with  fellows  like  Arch,"  he  said  when  she  had  answered. 
"  We  don't  know  anything  about  him." 

"No,   father,"    responded   Katharine.      She   had 
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never  disliked  her  father  more  heartily  than  at  that 
moment,  but  she  was  determined  to  engage  in  no 
more  scrimmages.  They  would  only  spoil  every- 
thing, and  henceforward  she  intended  to  meet  oppres- 
sion with  the  cunning  of  diplomacy.  The  indifference 
in  her  voice,  however,  annoyed  Mr  Trafford. 

"  You  understand  ?     I  won't  have  it,"  he  barked. 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied  submissively,  and  went 
to  look  at  Aunt  Cely's  patience.  Mr  Trafford  resumed 
his  work  on  the  rag-mat  with  a  vague  feeling  that  his 
victory  had  been  almost  too  easy. 
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VI. 


WHEN  one  went  to  tea  at  the  Grensteds'  during  the 
General's  absence,  there  was  always  a  sporting  chance 
of  being  greeted  with  a  neatly  aimed  tennis-ball  or 
a  cascade  of  water  down  the  front  staircase  ;  there- 
fore Katharine  was  surprised,  when  she  entered  the 
house  on  the  following  afternoon,  to  escape  unscathed 
and  to  hear  a  subdued  and  decorous  murmur  of 
voices  in  the  dining-room.  Tea  had  already  begun, 
and  sitting  at  the  table  were  Gilbert  Arch,  the  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  and  a  figure  which  she  for  a 
moment  mistook  for  some  one  in  fancy  dress,  and 
then  recognised  as  belonging  to  Monsignor  Stephens, 
the  old  priest  who  was  head  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
college  which  had  lately  been  built  on  a  hill  outside 
Cheale. 

She  knew  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  General's, 
and  that  he  usually  called  at  his  house  when  he  visited 
Cheale,  but  she  had  never  met  him  before,  and  had 
never  seen  him  in  what  Eileen  called  his  indoor 
gown.  He  was  a  thin  old  man  with  a  long  sinewy 
neck  and  a  small,  pink,  shiny  face.  He  wore  gold 
spectacles  and  a  large  gold  pectoral  cross  and  glitter- 
ing shoe-buckles.  Altogether  he  gave  an  impression 
of  intense  effulgence.  When  he  spoke,  his  little  eyes 
scintillated  behind  his  spectacles  like  stars  on  a 
frosty  night. 

He  wore  a  benevolent;  aspect,  but  his  presence  had 
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for  the  moment  a  chastening  influence  on  that  usually 
turbulent  family.  Eileen  was  obviously  playing  the 
part  of  the  grown-up  hostess — a  r61e  which  she 
performed  impressively,  but  of  which,  as  Katharine 
knew  from  sharp  experience,  she  was  apt  to  tire 
with  staggering  suddenness.  Colum  and  Donald, 
two  bright-eyed,  bristly-haired  imps  of  iniquity, 
looked  like  a  pair  of  choir  boys  on  their  best  behaviour  ; 
and  Janet,  an  overgrown  and  passionate  person  of 
fourteen,  sat  upright  with  her  long  hands  on  her  bony 
knees,  and  gazed  with  great  sentimental  eyes  at 
Gilbert  Arch,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  unsubdued 
member  of  the  party. 

"  Here  she  is  !  "  he  cried  as  Katharine  entered. 
And  as  soon  as  she  had  been  introduced  to  the  old 
man  he  continued,  "  Monsignor  Stephens  has  been 
telling  us  about  his  new  organ,  and  I've  been  telling 
him  how  well  you  play.  You  can  play  the  organ, 
can't  you  f  " 

Katharine  explained  that  she  had  only  had  a  few 
lessons,  and  did  not  often  find  a  chance  of  practising 
on  the  instrument  in  the  School  chapel. 

"  When  she  does  we  have  to  blow  for  her,"  said 
Colum  gloomily.  "  Monsignor 's  organ  goes  by 
electricity." 

The  priest  smiled,  and  inspected  Katharine  care- 
fully. 

"  If  you  don't  feel  inclined  to  try  the  organ,"  he 
said,  "  we  have  some  wonderful  vestments — old 
Spanish  and  Italian.  They  attract  many  lady 
visitors.  And  we  have  some  good  pictures  and 
excellent  copies.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  your 
cicerone  whenever  you  care  to  come  with  our  friend 
here."  He  waved  a  thin  hand  towards  Arch,  and  an 
enormous  ring  glittered.  Katharine  felt  pleased  at 
being  bracketed  with  Gilbert  Arch  ;  then  she  thought 
of  her  father  and  of  Aunt  Cely.  Opportunities  of, 
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asserting   her  independence   seemed   to   be   arriving 
rapidly. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  ;  I  should  love  to  come," 
she  said. 

Arch  began  to  talk  about  vestments  and  pictures  in 
Borne,  and  the  old  man  responded  eagerly.  Arch 
spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and  evidently  knew 
Eome  well ;  he  told  them  that  he  had  studied  singing 
there  for  a  year.  Abruptly,  after  imparting  this  piece 
of  information,  his  face  became  sombre,  and  he  was 
silent.  Katharine,  who  had  been  listening  with  deep 
interest,  was  astonished.  Then  the  truth  dawned  on 
her  :  no  doubt  that  sad  episode  in  his  life  of  which 
Mrs  Dixon  knew  the  secret  had  happened  in  Eome. 

Eileen,  in  her  best  grown-up  hostess  manner,  began 
to  air  her  views  on  Italian  pictures.  The  General 
had  taken  her  to  Florence  and  Venice  in  the  previous 
spring,  and  she  had  returned  with  a  devastating 
collection  of  photographs  and  a  multitude  of  dis- 
ordered impressions.  She  talked  a  lot  of  nonsense, 
Katharine  thought ;  the  priest  seemed  to  think  so 
too,  for  he  sat  gazing  absently  at  his  teacup.  Suddenly 
Eileen  turned  to  him.  "Don't  you  agree  with  me, 
Monsignor  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Absolutely,"  he  replied.  "  I  haven't  understood 
a  single  word  that  you  said." 

Katharine  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  capable 
of  administering  such  a  direct  snub,  but  Colum  and 
Donald  burst  into  guffaws  of  delight. 

"  Monsignor  always  knows  how  to  sit  on  Eileen 
when  she  talks  bilge,"  announced  Colum. 

"  Silly  little  silly,"  said  Donald,  and  made  a 
gesture  most  rarely  employed  in  polite  circles. 

Eileen  glared  at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  began 
to  laugh.  "  Mayn't  I  throw  just  one  bun  at  them  f  " 
she  begged. 

"  Certainly   not,"    said   the   priest,   but   his   eyes 
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twinkled.  "  You  would  only  break  my  spectacles. 
Penny  for  your  thoughts,"  he  added  suddenly, 
addressing  the  silent  Janet. 

Janet  blushed,  but  instantly  replied,  "  I  was  think- 
ing that  Mr  Arch  is  the  very  nicest  and  most  beautiful 
man  that  ever  lived." 

This  shameless  outburst  effectively  ruined  the 
decorum  of  the  tea-party,  and  on  the  whole  every 
one  was  happier.  Afterwards  Arch  sang  some  good 
songs  about  sailors  and  gipsies,  the  priest  performed 
some  simple  conjuring  tricks — he  was  already  clothed, 
of  course,  as  a  magician — and  Colum  impersonated 
the  detested  Mrs  Brock  in  a  most  realistic  manner. 
In  the  intervals  between  these  items  Janet  contrived 
to  monopolise  Gilbert,  and  Katharine  talked  to  the 
priest.  He  was  both  courteous  and  intelligent,  but 
was  wholly  different  from  the  gentle  saint  that  she 
had  previously  imagined  him  to  be.  He  had  a 
caustic  wit,  and  on  several  occasions  he  spoke  authori- 
tatively and  even  sharply  to  the  children.  He  seemed, 
too,  a  trifle  annoyed  when  she  was  unable  to  respond 
adequately  to  some  remarks — dreadfully  learned 
remarks — which  he  made  concerning  church  music. 
Her  father  usually  alluded  to  him  as  a  doddering 
old  Papist ;  Aunt  Cely  called  him  That  Dreadful 
Jesuit  Man.  The  adjectives  were  equally  inappro- 
priate :  he  was  as  remote  from  being  doddering  as 
he  was  from  being  dreadful,  but  he  might  certainly 
be  formidable.  Evidently  he  liked  Gilbert  Arch, 
who  treated  him  with  a  deference  that  was  not  in  the 
least  obsequious,  and  could  talk  with  knowledge 
and  sense  on  his  favourite  subjects.  Their  conversa- 
tion made  her  feel  terribly  crude  and  ignorant :  if 
only,  she  thought,  she  had  devoted  less  time  to 
playing  the  piano  and  more  to  absorbing  what  Eileen 
called  filthy  facts  !  But  she  felt  proud  that  Arch 
was  so  learned  :  it  was  not  mere  learning,  of  course  ; 
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he  had  an  alert  wit ;  he  could  discuss.  Cousin 
Nicholas  had  once  said  that  the  majority  of  English 
people  hated  discussing  things,  and  that  was  why 
their  brains  became  fossilised,  and  they  only  cared 
for  eating  and  drinking  and  sport.  Monsignor 
Stephens  and  Gilbert  Arch,  at  any  rate,  would  never 
join  that  majority. 

When  the  priest's  carriage  arrived  to  remove  him 
he  reiterated  his  invitation.  "  I  can  only  show  you 
the  church,"  he  explained  ;  "  there  seems  to  be  some 
rule  forbidding  young  and  beautiful  ladies  to  enter 
the  gate  of  the  seminary."  He  pulled  up  the  skirts 
of  his  cassock  and  climbed  into  the  carriage,  then 
waved  his  hand  to  them  from  the  window  as  he  was 
driven  away. 

"  There  !  "  said  Eileen.  "  He  called  you  beautiful. 
I  always  told  you  so.  Isn't  she,  Mr  Arch  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  is,"  replied  Mr  Arch  with  com- 
posure. The  merciless  children  immediately  began 
to  laugh  at  Katharine. 

"  She's  not  blushing  really,  she's  only  holding  her 
breath,"  Janet  explained. 

"  You  needn't  talk,  you  little  pig,"  cried  Eileen. 
"  You  blushed  enough  this  morning  when  you  were 
biking  along  with  your  head  in  the  air  dreaming  of 
Mr  Arch,  and  rode  bang  into  the  pretty  curate.  I 
never  saw  any  one  look  so  absolutely  silly." 

"  Mother,  I  cannot  mind  my  wheel,"  quoted  Colum, 
who  read  poetry  in  secret. 

"  What  happened  to  the  pretty  curate  f  "  asked 
Arch. 

"Oh,  they  fished  him  out  from  among  the  spokes," 
answered  Eileen  ;  "  and  then  I  suppose  they  sent  him 
to  the  Children's  Hospital.  He's  the  one  that  Donald 
calls  the  Sharkbait,  because  that's  all  he's  really  fit 
for.  I  say,  Katharine,  look  who's  coming  down  the 
road  !  " 
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Katharine  looked,  and  beheld  her  father  stalking 
along  on  the  opposite  side  with  his  nose  in  the  air. 

"It's  old  Grumpy,"  cried  Janet  at  the  top  of  her 
voice.  "  Let's  get  out  of  this."  They  seized 
Katharine's  hands  and  whirled  her  up  the  path 
and  into  the  house.  Gilbert  Arch  and  the  boys 
followed  a  few  moments  later. 

"If  he  saw  you  flirting  with  Monsignor  it's  all 
up,"  said  Eileen.  "  He  calls  the  poor  old  dear  a 
scarlet  woman  and  all  sorts  of  awful  things.  I 
expect  he'll  go  home  and  write  to  the  governor  at 
once.  The  governor  won't  care,  of  course ;  he 
shared  digs  with  Monsignor  at  Oxford." 

"  He  saw  you  all  right,"  cried  Colum.  "  As  soon 
as  he  was  opposite  the  gate  he  stopped  and  fairly 
grinned  with  rage  at  us.  You  could  hear  his  beard 
rattling  like  quills  on  a  porcupine.  Donald  wanted 
to  tickle  him  up  behind  with  his  catapult,  but  owing 
to  the  presence  of  one  of  our  revered  masters  he 
hardly  liked  to  do  it,  and  of  course  I  don't  use  cata- 
pults. The  fair  Katharine  may  safely  be  said  to  be 
in  the  soup." 

"  Well,  she's  used  to  it  by  now  !  "  said  Katharine 
so  gaily  that  they  stared  at  her.  Formerly,  any 
allusion  to  her  family  could  always  have  been  relied 
on  to  make  her  sullen  and  taciturn.  The  boys  patted 
her  on  the  back,  and  dragged  her  off  to  be  introduced 
to  the  hedgehog  and  the  bat. 

Two  hours  later  she  was  sitting  in  her  own  room  ; 
her  head  ached  slightly,  but  there  was  unquenchable 
defiance  in  her  soul.  This  time  there  had  been  no 
scrimmage ;  she  had  faced  all  the  artillery  of  her 
relatives  from  behind  a  rampart  of  resolute  silence. 
The  bombardment  had  been  the  most  severe  that  she 
had  as  yet  endured  :  her  father's  voice  had  been  like 
the  incessant  rattle  of  machine-guns  ;  Aunt  Cely, 
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like  some  ponderous  squat  howitzer,  had  discharged 
a  heavy  projectile  about  once  a  minute.  She  had 
committed  two  acts  of  flagrant  disobedience  :  first 
in  going  to  the  Grensteds',  secondly,  in  meeting  Gilbert 
Arch  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  she  had  been  detected 
in  conversation  with  a  crafty  minion  of  Koman 
idolatry  in  the  public  street.  Aunt  Cely  called  her 
deceitful  and  perverse,  and  her  father  expressed  the 
most  savage  regret  that  she  had  ever  been  born. 
In  future  she  was  never  to  leave  the  house  without 
reporting  herself  to  one  or  the  other  of  them.  If 
she  had  been  a  boy,  Mr  Trafford  would  have  thrashed 
her  within  an  inch  of  her  life  ;  as  it  was,  he  was 
pretty  certain  that  was  the  only  cure  for  her.  And 
so  on  and  so  on,  until  either  the  guns  became  over- 
heated or  the  ammunition  failed,  and  Katharine  was 
ordered  to  retire  and  repent  in  her  own  chamber. 

Her  father  had  surpassed  himself  in  brutality,  and 
Aunt  Cely  had  looked  like  some  venomous  old  lady- 
toad  ;  but  she  didn't  care,  she  didn't  care !  She  felt 
profoundly  glad  that  she  had  not  returned  their 
fire  ;  her  silence  had  perplexed  them,  and  all  her 
energy  was  still  in  reserve.  The  more  they  stormed 
and  bullied  and  tried  to  make  her  miserable,  the  less 
compunction  she  would  have  in  defying  them  and 
going  her  own  way.  Crabbed  age  and  youth  had 
joined  battle  at  last  in  real  earnest,  and  Katharine 
felt  that  she  was  fighting  for  no  casual  victory,  but 
that  all  her  future  happiness  was  at  stake.  They 
might  vilify  her  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  in  Cheale ; 
they  might  beat  her  or  turn  her  out  of  the  house, 
but  they  should  never  force  her  to  cringe  to  them 
again. 

At  the  back  of  her  mind  she  was  conscious  of  an 
almost  appalled  astonishment  at  her  new  strength. 
Yet  why  should  it  surprise  her  ?  She  had  known 
for  some  time  that  it  was  developing,  and  she  knew 
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whence  it  came  :  Gilbert  Arch  had  lent  her  courage, 
not  so  much  through  anything  that  he  had  said, 
but  through  the  infectious  magic  of  his  personality. 
He  had  made  her  feel,  far  more  even  than  Mr  Wells, 
that  her  former  humility  and  obedience  had  been 
merely  weakness  and  indolence ;  that  every  one 
had  a  right  to  possess  his  own  opinions  and  to  live 
his  own  lif  e  ;  that  eager  youth  was  not  made  to  be 
sacrificed  to  dour  old  age.  The  scales  had  fallen  from 
her  eyes  :  Wells  and  Shaw  had  planted,  but  Arch 
had  watered  the  new  growth  of  courage  and  hope 
that  was  already  blossoming  in  her  soul.  She  must 
see  him  very  soon,  and  tell  him  all  and  thank  him. 

She  had  reached  this  point  in  her  meditations 
when  she  heard  the  well-known,  soft,  slow  footsteps 
on  the  stairs.  They  halted  outside  her  door,  and 
she  knew  that  Aunt  Cely  was  waiting  to  recover  her 
breath.  After  several  moments  the  door  began  to 
open  very  quietly,  but  only  for  a  few  inches,  and  no 
one  entered.  Instead,  a  fat  and  rather  tremulous 
hand  was  thrust  through  the  aperture,  fumbled 
uncertainly,  and  then  pounced  on  the  key  which 
was  on  the  inside  of  the  door.  A  moment  later 
Katharine  was  a  prisoner,  and  Aunt  Cely  was  retreat- 
ing to  her  own  room. 

This  medieval  piece  of  tyranny  would  have  in- 
furiated Katharine  a  week  or  two  earlier  ;  now,  after 
a  brief  amazed  interval,  she  actually  began  to  laugh. 
She  knew  exactly  what  had  happened  :  her  father 
had  ordered  Aunt  Cely  to  lock  her  in  ;  Aunt  Cely 
had  obeyed,  but,  not  liking  the  task,  had  attempted 
to  perform  it  without  being  detected  by  her  niece. 
They  were  ridiculous  people  !  She  laughed  again, 
and  went  to  inspect  the  door.  It  was  certainly  locked, 
and  Aunt  Cely  had  taken  away  the  key. 

A  sudden  and  brilliant  idea  dawned  on  Katharine. 
You  could  not  be  a  friend  of  the  Grensteds  without 
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learning  from  them  certain  accomplishments  not 
usually  prevalent  in  respectable  circles.  Donald, 
amongst  other  activities,  was  a  master  of  the  art  of 
lock-picking,  and  Katharine  had  watched  his  methods 
on  several  occasions.  With  a  button-hook  and  a 
hairpin  she  soon  persuaded  the  bolt  to  shoot  back, 
then  she  opened  the  door,  banged  it  loudly,  and  left 
it  ajar.  She  heard  Aunt  Cely  come  out  of  her  room, 
pause  by  the  door,  and  without  attempting  to  lock 
it  again,  hurry  downstairs.  Then  her  father  appeared. 

"  What   does   this   mean  ?     Why  isn't   this   door 
locked  f  "  he  asked. 

"  It   was   locked,"    answered   Katharine    sweetly. 
"  I  opened  it.     I  don't  like  locked  doors." 

Mr  Trafford's  jaw  dropped.  "  You  opened  it  t  " 
he  cried. 

"  With  a  hairpin,"  explained  Katharine.  Mr 
Trafford  glared  at  her  for  a  moment,  then — 

"  Oh,  hell !  "  he  cried,  tossing  up  his  arms,  "  this 
is  too  much  !  "  He  rushed  towards  her,  and,  seizing 
her  hand,  slapped  it  again  and  again,  looking  exactly 
like  a  furious  child  beating  its  nurse.  "  Bad,  wicked, 
abominable  girl !  Bad  !  Bad  !  "  he  shouted,  beating 
time  to  the  words  on  Katharine's  hand.  Then  he 
saw  that  she  was  laughing,  and  stared  at  her  with 
an  air  of  complete  stupefaction. 

"  Why  don't  you  really  beat  me  f  "  she  asked. 

"  Agh  !  "  cried  Mr  Trafford.     "  Agh  !    Grr  !    Puh  ! 
Gah  !  "     He  continued  to  stare  at  her  for  another 
moment,  then  shook  his  head  in  a  tormented  manner, 
and  swung  round  and  shambled  out  of  the  room. 
"  GAH !  "  was  his  last  remark  as  he  vanished. 
"  And  that  really  settles  everything,"  said  Katharine 
as  she  closed  the  door. 
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VII. 

MR  TRAFFORD'S  outburst  marked  the  end  of  the 
Incandescent  or  Scrimmage  Epoch  ;  this  was  followed 
by  a  Great  Silence  or  Glacial  Period,  during  which  he 
and  Aunt  Cely  only  spoke  to  Katharine  when  it  was 
unavoidably  necessary.  After  some  days,  however, 
Aunt  Cely's  natural  garrulity  would  get  the  better 
of  her  during  her  brother's  absence,  but  when  the 
three  of  them  were  together  dumbness  possessed 
them. 

Katharine  did  not  object  to  the  change,  and  felt 
a  malicious  enjoyment  of  the  fact  that  whilst  her 
relatives  imagined  themselves  to  be  breaking  her 
spirit,  they  were  in  reality  affording  her  a  rest  after 
the  former  tumults  and  alarms.  She  ignored  her 
father's  commands  about  reporting  herself  whenever 
she  went  out,  and  he  did  not  insist ;  apparently  he 
had  decided  that  her  wickedness  was  beyond  remedy, 
and  that  the  more  liberty  she  was  allowed  the  sooner 
her  final  dfyringolade  would  happen.  On  one  of  the 
few  occasions  when  he  broke  the  Great  Silence,  it  was 
to  suggest  to  Katharine  that  she  should  go  away  and 
earn  her  own  living,  and  the  remark  seemed  to  her 
the  most  sensible  one  that  he  had  ever  made.  She 
might  go  to  London  and  give  music  lessons,  or  go  on 
the  stage  ;  the  difficulty  was  to  get  there,  as  she  had 
no  money  except  her  small  savings  in  the  Post  Office. 
On  one  thing  she  was  determined  :  she  would  never 
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be  either  a  companion  or  a  governess.  Her  temper 
was  far  too  uncertain,  and  she  had  already  tasted 
the  sweets  of  domestic  thraldom  sufficiently. 

Meanwhile  she  enjoyed  a  liberty  greater  than  any 
that  she  had  ever  known.  She  went  almost  every 
day  to  the  Grensteds',  and  made  long  excursions 
with  Eileen  in  the  somewhat  tame  pastoral  country 
which  surrounded  Cheale,  and  Gilbert  Arch  always 
walked  home  with  her  from  the  Philharmonic.  The 
homeward  route  became  more  devious  as  their  inti- 
macy increased  :  it  was  easy  to  add  a  mile  to  the 
journey  by  going  round  the  School  fields  and  emerging 
into  the  Bolton  Eoad  by  a  postern  gate,  of  which 
Arch  possessed  a  key.  On  the  first  occasion  when 
they  did  this  Katharine  felt  that  defiance  of  con- 
vention could  hardly  go  further,  but  on  the  second 
it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  In 
the  darkness  under  the  great  elms  they  were  remote 
from  all  disturbance  ;  and  though  it  was  popularly 
believed  that  the  Buffalo  had  a  habit  of  roaming 
about  the  Close  at  night,  grinning  terribly  and 
muttering  quotations  from  the  classical  authors, 
they  did  not  meet  him.  When  she  arrived  home  her 
father  would  scowl  at  her  but  say  nothing  ;  Aunt 
Cely  would  express  her  indignation  with  a  series  of 
little  shrugs  and  shivers.  Katharine  would  wish 
them  good  night ;  Aunt  Cely  would  bend  over  her 
cards,  Mr  Trafford  would  poke  his  nose  into  his 
rag-mat,  and  they  would  both  reply  curtly,  without 
looking  at  her. 

Little  by  little  she  had  told  Gilbert  Arch  nearly- 
all  the  brief  chronicle  of  her  life,  concealing  no  detail 
of  her  father's  surliness  or  of  her  own  faults  of  temper. 
At  the  latter  he  had  merely  laughed,  asserting  that 
he  himself  would  have  been  far  worse  if  he  had 
received  the  same  provocation,  but  the  former  had 
made  him  deeply,  nobly  indignant.  He  uttered 
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musical  groans  and  growls.  He  hinted  darkly  at 
reprisals.  Strangely  enough,  his  own  childhood  had 
also  been  ruined  by  a  tyrannical  parent.  His  father, 
he  told  her,  had  been  a  rich  landowner  of  feudal 
propensities,  who  had  lived  for  sport  and  despised 
all  things  artistic  and  intellectual.  He  had  tried  to 
make  Gilbert  into  a  sportsman  after  his  own  heart, 
but  though  Gilbert,  as  a  boy,  was  a  good  rider  and  an 
excellent  shot,  he  had  refused  to  be  ruled,  and  had 
gone  away  to  Italy  to  study  music.  His  father 
seemed  to  have  cut  off  supplies,  and  all  relations 
between  them  to  have  ceased. 

"  And  you  went  to  Oxford  when  you  came  back 
from  Italy  $  "  Katharine  had  asked.  He  did  not 
answer  for  a  moment ;  he  was  thinking,  no  doubt, 
of  that  ancient  feud. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  at  length  ;  "  and  I  went  back  to 
Italy  afterwards.  After  a  pause,  he  added  :  "  He 
horsewhipped  me  for  reading  Shelley." 

Katharine  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  his 
childhood  had  been  unhappy — and  for  the  same 
reason  that  had  spoiled  her  own.  The  fact  gave  them 
another  interest  in  common,  and  made  him  more 
romantic  than  ever.  He  described  the  old  castle 
in  Shropshire  where  his  father  had  lived — the  kind  of 
place,  she  thought,  where  there  were  white  peacocks 
on  the  terrace  and  panelled  galleries  full  of  armour 
and  old  portraits ;  and  she  thrilled  with  admiration 
for  his  courage  in  giving  it  all  up  and  going  abroad 
to  find  liberty  and  an  artistic  hie.  She  imagined — 
though  he  did  not  actually  state  it — that  his  father 
had  treated  his  mother  harshly.  His  mother  was  half 
Spanish  and  of  great  beauty  ;  she  had  disappeared 
when  Gilbert  was  five  years  old,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  she  had  entered  a  convent ;  at  any  rate,  she  had 
completely  vanished. 

"  That  was  really  why  I  went  abroad,"  he  ex- 
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plained.     "  I  had  a  mad  idea  that  I  should  find  her. 
Even  now  I  don't  know  if  she  is  alive  or  dead." 

These  confidences,  of  course,  were  made  gradually, 
and  were  of  intense  interest  to  Katharine.  Every- 
thing about  him  seemed  to  be  haloed  with  romance. 
"The  name  that  I  use  is  not  my  real  one,"  he  told 
her :  "  that  died  when  my  old  life  ended."  "  I 
only  saw  my  father  once  after  we  parted.  I  was 
standing  on  a  London  pavement  with  just  two  shillings 
in  the  world,  and  he  was  going  in  his  carriage  to  the 
Coronation."  "  The  Pope  recognised  me  at  once 
from  my  likeness  to  a  picture  in  the  Vatican  Gallery." 
These  fragments  of  autobiography  were  rendered  all 
the  more  thrilling  by  the  fact  that  he  only  occasion- 
ally uttered  them.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  even 
mentioned  his  dead  wife. 

In  spite  of  his  tragedy  and  of  a  period  of  poverty 
his  earlier  years  had  been  full  of  brilliant  adventures  ; 
even  the  account  of  his  time  at  Oxford  had  been 
interesting,  though  Katharine  had  formerly  most 
unjustly  regarded  that  great  University  as  a  mere 
training-ground  for  schoolmasters.  He  gave  her 
vivid  descriptions  of  Homeric  games  in  which  he 
had  played,  and  of  races  in  which  he  had  rowed. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  never  rowed  in  the  Uni- 
versity boat-race :  h/3  would  have  been  selected,  he 
explained,  but  unfortunately  he  had  been  persuaded, 
shortly  before  that  event,  to  box  with  a  gigantic  negro 
pugilist.  They  had  fought  twenty  rounds,  and  in  the 
twentieth  Gilbert  had  broken  his  left  wrist  against 
the  negro's  pithecoid  skull.  He  had  employed  three 
professional  athletes  to  train  him  for  the  University 
Sports  ;  he  had  met  the  Proctors  and  their  minions, 
and  dispersed  them  single-handed.  Katharine  was 
so  greatly  impressed  by  all  these  achievements  that 
she  actually  began  to  attend  football  matches  in  the 
Close  whenever  he  was  playing — she,  who  had 
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despised  athletics  and  all  who  worshipped  them. 
He  looked,  she  thought,  most  majestic  in  his  football 
clothes.  The  game  was  under  Association  rules, 
and  he  always  played  full  back. 

She  told  him  of  her  desire  to  go  to  London  and  find 
work  ;  he  approved  heartily,  but  recommended  her 
to  wait  until  he  returned  there. 

"  I'm  going  back  to  my  music,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
can  easily  find  you  pupils  ;  I  know  crowds  of  useful 
people.  And  I  can  keep  a  fatherly  eye  on  you,"  he 
added,  smiling  down  at  her.  Later,  she  learnt  that 
he  was  about  to  inherit  a  small  income  from  a  god- 
father whom  he  had  never  seen.  This  personage 
had  written  to  him  frequently,  offering  financial 
assistance,  but  Gilbert  had  always  refused  to  accept 
it,  partly  because  he  had  an  independent  spirit, 
partly  because  he  imagined  the  godfather  to  be  poor. 
He  was  greatly  astonished,  therefore,  when  a  lawyer's 
letter  arrived  informing  him  that  he  had  inherited 
five  hundred  a  year  and  a  small  house  in  St  John's 
Wood.  This  house  he  proposed  to  share  with  a 
musician  who  had  been  one  of  his  friends  in  Borne. 

Katharine  felt  that  he  could  never  talk  to  her 
too  much  about  his  own  affairs,  and  she  admired 
his  complete  candour,  which  was  so  different  from 
the  stupid  reticence  of  ordinary  people.  She  could 
repay  him  in  kind,  but  not,  alas  !  in  quality  ;  her 
own  little  history  seemed  dreadfully  tame.  One 
event  alone  she  suppressed,  and  that  was  Nicholas's 
violent  and  abrupt  proposal.  She  felt  that  she  could 
hardly  speak  of  it  coherently  :  the  mere  thought  of 
it  was  still  disturbing.  Also,  of  course,  to  mention  it 
to  another  man  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  Nicholas. 

Nicholas  came  to  say  good-bye  to  her  before  his 
return  to  London,  but  he  did  not  repeat  his  proposal, 
and  made  no  allusion  to  Gilbert.  He  had  a  private 
scrimmage,  however,  with  Aunt  Cely  about  Katharine, 
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which  left  the  old  lady  in  a  disordered  condition, 
but  did  not  change  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  house, 
for  Aunt  Cely,  once  she  was  really  aroused,  would 
cling  to  her  attitude  as  a  limpet  clings  to  its  rock. 
Katharine  informed  Nicholas  that  she  intended  to 
go  to  London  and  to  earn  her  own  living,  but  Nicholas 
did  not  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  splendour  of 
the  idea,  and  said  that  in  London  one  half  of  the 
population  was  already  occupied  in  giving  music- 
lessons  to  the  other  half,  and  there  weren't  any 
vacancies  for  new  instructors.  Katharine  thought 
that  he  was  flippant  and  unsympathetic,  and  once 
again  she  compared  him  unfavourably  with  Gilbert 
Arch.  She  was  relieved  when  he  departed. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  tea-party  at  the 
Grensteds',  Gilbert  had  a  free  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  they  went  together  to  call  on  Monsignor  Stephens. 
There  had  been  rain  during  the  morning,  but  it  had 
ceased  at  noon,  and  the  October  sky  was  alternately 
bright  with  orange  light  and  dark  with  smoke-hued 
cloud.  An  hour  of  walking  brought  them  to  the 
Seminary,  which  had  a  handsome  church  in  the 
Lombard-Eomanesque  style,  designed  by  Bultitude, 
and  completed  after  his  death.  Behind  it,  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  sides  of  a  small  quadrangle,  stood 
the  Monsignor's  house. 

He  was  at  home,  and  received  them  in  a  somewhat 
monastic  apartment,  furnished  in  oak  and  brightened 
with  some  fine  chrysanthemums.  He  seemed  to  be 
genuinely  glad  that  they  had  come,  and  he  introduced 
them  to  two  large  tabby  cats,  who  were  called 
Hannibal  and  Scipio.  These  monsters  followed  them 
when  they  went  out  to  see  the  church  before  the 
light  faded,  but  decorously  refrained  from  entering 
that  building. 

Katharine  noticed  that  Gilbert  dipped  his  fingers 
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in  the  stoup  of  holy  water  near  the  door,  and  subse- 
quently made  mysterious  gestures  ;  she  was  ashamed 
of  her  own  ignorance,  but  she  refrained  from  attempt- 
ing to  imitate  him.  The  interior  of  the  church  was 
somewhat  bare  but  beautifully  proportioned,  and  was 
pleasantly  different  from  the  Mid- Victorian  Gothic 
of  the  Parish  Church.  Several  of  the  statues  were  too 
brightly  painted,  she  thought,  and  apparently  Mon- 
signor  Stephens  shared  her  distaste  for  them. 

"  We  shall  replace  them  gradually,"  he  said  in  his 
crisp  high  voice.  "  I  bought  some  early  Flemish 
things  in  Paris,  and  they  will  be  sent  over  soon. 
Come  and  look  at  the  vestments  ;  we  are  very  proud 
of  them." 

They  followed  him  to  the  sacristy.  He  opened 
several  large  walnut-wood  cupboards,  and  displayed 
his  treasures — copes  that  were  stiff  with  gold,  Spanish 
brocades  of  green  and  white  and  purple,  and  cottas 
edged  with  exquisite  lace.  Gilbert  and  the  old  man 
talked  learnedly  of  chasubles  and  orphreys  and 
amices — words  that  she  had  read  in  books  but  which 
had  hitherto  been  meaningless  to  her.  She  longed 
to  suggest  that  Gilbert  should  put  on  some  of  the 
vestments — he  would  have  looked  splendid, — but  she 
was  afraid  of  the  priest. 

After  they  had  seen  all  the  vestments  he  showed 
them  various  relics,  some  of  which  were  enshrined 
in  beautiful  frames  of  enamel,  ivory,  or  crystal. 
Katharine  was  greatly  impressed,  though  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  there  was  a  certain  comic 
element  in  the  spectacle  of  Monsignor  Stephens 
gravely  displaying  a  molar  tooth  which  had  belonged 
to  the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  He  allowed  them 
also  to  see  some  of  the  whiskers  of  Saint  Expeditus, 
whose  remarkable  legend  had  been  so  grossly  exploited 
in  England  by  a  naughty  writer  of  short  stories. 
Gilbert  was  quite  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  seemed  to 
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know  all  about  Saints  and  Martyrs  and  Early 
Fathers. 

Then  they  went  to  the  organ-loft,  and  Katharine 
played — rather  tentatively  at  first,  but  losing  self- 
consciousness  as  she  realised  the  fine  tone  of  the 
instrument.  Gilbert  manipulated  some  of  the  stops. 
She  played  a  Bach  prelude,  and  was  pleased,  when 
she  had  finished,  to  hear  the  Monsignor  assert  that 
he  preferred  Bach  and  Pales trina  to  any  other  church 
music.  She  had  always  imagined  that  in  Eoman 
Catholic  churches  the  music  was  either  florid  or 
languidly  sensuous.  The  Monsignor  found  a  reprint 
of  a  very  old  Italian  Stabat  Mater,  and  Gilbert  sang 
it,  reading  it  at  sight  over  her  shoulder  as  she  played, 
whilst  the  priest  sat  below  in  the  choir.  Beautiful 
old  music — and  Gilbert  sang  it  beautifully.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  brought  sudden  tears  to  her  eyes, 
and  she  could  scarcely  see  the  notes.  She  felt,  how- 
ever, wonderfully  happy,  and  there  was  an  unwonted 
sensation  of  peace  in  her  soul. 

When  they  descended  from  the  organ-loft  they 
found  the  priest  still  sitting  in  his  stall,  shading  his 
spectacles  with  his  thin  white  hand.  He  rose  as  they 
approached,  and  thanked  them  for  the  music. 

"  He's  rather  good  !  "  he  said,  beaming  at  Katharine 
and  waving  his  hand  towards  Gilbert.  "  Bather  a 
wonderful  person  !  " 

"  Yes,  isn't  he  ?  "  echoed  Katharine.  The  old  man 
looked  at  her  keenly  for  a  moment. 

"  We  mustn't  spoil  him,"  he  remarked.  He  showed 
them  some  of  the  pictures,  but  to  be  seen  properly 
they  needed  the  morning  light.  Then  they  left  the 
church,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  porch  to  look 
back  at  the  gleaming  candles  of  the  high  altar. 

Outside  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  young  semin- 
arists who  had  been  playing  football  in  a  field  near 
the  church,  and  resembling,  as  they  ran  about  in 
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their  kilted  cassocks,  a  flock  of  excited  giant  crows. 
Most  of  them  were  genial-looking  youths  with  round 
red  faces.  They  all  took  off  their  hats  to  the  Mon- 
signor,  and  smiled  at  him  as  they  passed.  Certainly 
they  wore  none  of  the  aspect  of  combined  cruelty 
and  cunning  which  Mr  Trafford  alleged  to  be  the 
special  attribute  of  a  priest ;  they  looked  jolly  and 
hot  and  somewhat  breathless. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  our  Blessed  Founder,  when  he 
designed  the  habit  of  his  Order,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  didn't  have  a  prophetic  revelation  of  football.  It 
must  be  very  warm  work  in  a  cassock,  but  they  seem 
to  enjoy  it." 

"  They  look  very  happy,"  said  Katharine. 

"  Oh  yes,  they're  happy  enough,"  he  replied,  as  if 
happiness  was  a  matter  of  course  at  the  Seminary. 
And  that,  thought  Katharine,  was  the  way  to  be 
happy — to  belong  to  some  Order  or  group  of  people 
in  which  every  one  was  enthusiastic  about  the  same 
subject,  and  hadn't  time  to  fret  in  lonely  isolation. 
She  herself  would  find  peace  if  she  could  join  a  com- 
munity ;  but  the  only  one  open  to  women  seemed 
to  be  a  convent,  and  she  had  no  intention  of  becoming 
a  nun.  Of  course,  one  might  be  a  hospital  nurse, 
but  that  did  not  attract  her  :  one  would  be  the 
slave  of  a  matron  and  have  no  spare  time.  Women 
in  London,  she  had  heard,  formed  clubs  of  their 
own,  but  in  such  institutions  there  could  hardly 
be  a  spiritual  bond,  or  even  a  keen  common  interest, 
among  the  members.  Then  she  thought  of  the 
beautiful  church  which  they  had  just  left,  and  she 
looked  at  the  calm  and  shrewd  face  of  the  old  priest. 
Was  there  a  solution  to  be  found  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  faith  ?  She  had  met  very  few  of  its  votaries, 
but  they  had  all  given  her  the  impression  of  belonging 
to  a  very  close  community  and  of  being  always  con- 
scious of  that  fact — unlike  the  frequenters  of  the 
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Parish  Church,  who  for  the  most  part  seemed  to  be 
Sunday  Christians  only. 

"  We  know  that  they  are  all  devoted  to  you,  Mon- 
signor,"  said  Gilbert.  The  old  man  smiled  placidly. 

"  They  all  seem  like  my  sons,"  he  answered  ;  "  but 
I'm  a  grim  and  Spartan  father,  though  I  don't  use 
a  stick." 

They  went  back  to  his  house,  and  he  made  tea  for 
them  on  a  spirit-lamp  and  produced  a  home-made 
cake  from  a  cupboard.  The  plain  panelled  room  that 
was  lit  by  a  few  tall  candles  seemed  to  Katharine 
to  have  acquired  some  of  the  tranquil  atmosphere 
of  the  church  :  within  its  walls  mundane  worries 
departed  and  one  felt  quietly  contented.  In  the 
dim  light  the  priest's  skull-cap  and  spectacles  gave 
him,  as  he  sat  in  a  large  carved-oak  chair,  the  aspect 
of  a  sage  and  venerable  Chinese  mandarin. 

He  asked  Katharine  many  questions  about  herself. 
When  she  announced  that  she  hoped  to  go  to  London 
and  to  earn  her  own  living,  he  smiled  thoughtfully. 

"  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  time,"  he  said,  "  though 
not,  perhaps,  precisely  the  spirit  of  Cheale."  He 
leant  forward  and  placed  his  hand  on  her  arm.  "  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  you,"  he  continued, 
"  from  these  amusing  young  savages  and  from  our 
good  friend  here."  Katharine  flushed  ;  she  knew  that 
the  Grensteds  would  have  talked  about  her,  but  she 
was  surprised  and  pleased  that  Gilbert  had  done  so 
too.  "  Patience  is  a  hard  word  to  the  ears  of  youth, 
but  it  is  what  I  should  advise — if  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  consult  me,"  he  concluded,  folding  his 
hands. 

"  She's  been  a  regular  Griselda  for  years,  poor 
dear,"  cried  Gilbert.  "  If  she  comes  to  London  I'll 
be  a  father  to  her.  But  she's  slightly  tired  of  fathers." 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"  A  heavy  responsibility,"  he  said.    "  That  doesn't 
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sound  exactly  polite  to  you,  my  dear ;  but  you 
know  that  you  are  very  young.  Wait  for  a  year. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you,  you  know  where  to 
find  me." 

Katharine  thanked  him,  but  inwardly  she  decided 
that  he  was  behind  the  times,  and  she  wondered  if 
he  had  read  Mr  Wells  or  Mr  Shaw.  Probably  they 
were  both  on  the  Index  something-or-other.  Nicholas 
had  once  asserted  that  all  the  jolly  books  were  on  the 
Index,  and  had  speculated  on  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  ecclesiastics  who  read  and  then  condemned  such 
works.  Clearly  they  were  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin, 
though  they  had  some  fun  during  their  lives. 

"It's  not  only  that  I  want  to  get  away,"  she 
explained.  "  My  father  wants  me  to  go.  And  I 
think  my  aunt  does  too." 

"  It's  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child,  and  a 
still  wiser  aunt,"  said  Monsignor  Stephens  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Sometimes  people  who  plunge  into  life  too 
early  become  tired  of  it  too  soon.  Though  I'm  a 
priest  I'm  a  man  of  the  world  ;  take  my  advice,  and 
don't  hurry." 

Katharine  thought  it  was  funny  of  him  to  call 
himself  a  man  of  the  world — an  appellation  that  she 
vaguely  associated  with  silk  hats,  fat  cigars,  and 
race-meetings.  But  she  was  firmly  determined  not 
to  take  his  advice. 

As  they  were  walking  home  she  asked  Gilbert 
what  he  thought  of  Roman  Catholicism.  He  hesitated 
slightly  before  replying. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  that's  rather  a  difficult  question. 
I  ought  to  think  everything  of  it,  for  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  once  was  a  Catholic." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Katharine.  He  really  became  more 
and  more  interesting. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on,  "I  was  christened  in  Notre 
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Dame  by  the  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Paris.  That 
was  because  my  mother  was  a  Catholic  ;  she  had 
taken  me  away  from  my  father.  Later  on  he  got 
hold  of  me  and  had  me  christened  in  Hereford 
Cathedral.  So  I'm  neither  of  Paul  nor  of  Apollos, 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  Very  awkward,  isn't  it  ?  But 
I  don't  seem  to  care  much.  I  don't  know  how  you 
feel  about  these  things,  but  personally  I  feel  above 
the  Law." 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  murmured  Katharine. 

"  But  don't  say  anything  about  it  to  Monsignor 
or  any  one,"  he  added  ;  "  they  might  not  understand. 
I  suppose  I  really  am  a  Catholic  still ;  certainly 
Catholicism  appeals  to  me  much  more  than  Arch- 
deacon Jellings." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  bear  to  come  to  our  church," 
said  Katharine. 

"  I  come  to  see  you,"  he  answered,  but  not  in  the 
least  sentimentally.  "  I  like  to  be  near  you  amongst 
all  those  people,  and  to  feel  that  none  of  them  knows 
why  I'm  there  and  who  I'm  thinking  about,  and 
that  you  and  I  are  friends.  I  suppose  you  think 
that  wicked  «  " 

It  occurred  to  her  that  if  he  came  to  church  in 
order  to  see  her,  it  was  strange  that  he  should  in- 
variably choose  a  pew  in  front  of  the  one  which  she 
and  her  family  occupied.  But  the  Grensteds  had 
explained  to  her  that  you  could  always  make  any 
one  uncomfortable  in  church  by  staring  at  the  back 
of  his  head  ;  probably  Gilbert  knew  this,  and  sat  in 
front  of  her  from  motives  of  delicacy. 

Lately  he  had  begun  to  call  her  "  my  friend,"  or 
even,  in  moments  of  expansion,  "  dear  friend." 
That  evening  he  announced  that  he  intended  in 
future  to  address  her  by  her  Christian  name,  and 
begged  her  to  do  the  same  to  him. 
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"  Even  at  the  Philharmonic  ?  "  asked  Katharine, 
smiling. 

He  laughed.  "  Perhaps  we  had  better  respect  the 
Mammon  of  convention  at  the  Philharmonic — for 
your  sake,"  he  answered. 

Katharine  thought  that  he  was  the  most  wonderful 
and  considerate  person  in  the  world. 
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So,  as  the  year  waned,  their  friendship  grew  and 
flourished.  They  met  almost  every  day,  though 
often  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  every  Saturday 
they  went  for  long  walks  in  the  country.  At  first 
Katharine  had  believed  that  Gilbert  came  on  these 
excursions  merely  because  he  was  so  good-natured, 
but  later  she  realised  that  he  actually  looked  forward 
to  them  during  the  week,  though  not,  of  course, 
with  an  eagerness  as  great  as  hers.  On  one  occasion, 
when  she  had  been  prevented  from  meeting  him,  he 
displayed  marked  symptoms  of  annoyance,  and 
spoke  almost  sternly. 

It  was  during  these  walks  that  he  revealed  at  last 
the  tragedy  which  had  darkened  his  youth.  For 
some  time  he  only  made  veiled  and  obscure  allusions 
to  it,  and  would  check  himself  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence ;  but  gradually  Katharine  perceived  that  he 
was  beginning  to  wish  to  confide  in  her,  and  she 
encouraged  him  with  the  patient  tact  that  seems  to 
come  naturally  to  a  woman  who  is  sympathetic  as 
well  as  curious.  One  day  he  told  her  the  whole 
painful  history. 

They  had  been  talking  of  some  book  which  she  had 
lately  read  ;  the  author,  or  one  of  his  characters, 
had  affirmed  that  happiness  was  a  flower  that  bloomed 
by  the  side  of  the  path  of  life,  but  that  it  was  not  the 
object  of  the  wayfarer's  journey.  Katharine  was 
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young  enough  to  resent  this  idea,  and  had  asserted 
firmly  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  be  happy  ;  life 
without  joy  was  not  life  at  all. 

"  Some  people  forfeit  the  right,"  said  Gilbert, 
"  often  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Do  you 
remember  that  line  I  quoted  to  you  the  other  day  : 
'  My  heart  was  withered  when  my  eyes  were  bright  '  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Katharine  answered  ;  "  it's  beautiful,  of 
course,  but  I  don't  think  that  it  ever  could  be  quite 
true." 

He  interrupted  her.  "  I  wrote  it  myself,"  he  said 
solemnly  ;  "it  was  born  out  of  the  great  sorrow  of 
my  life,  out  of  a  crushing  spiritual  disaster.  Ship- 
wreck when  I  was  scarcely  out  of  harbour.  Doom." 
He  spoke  the  last  word  almost  in  a  whisper.  Kath- 
arine trembled. 

"  But  you  are  happy  ;  I  mean  you  to  be  happy  !  " 
she  cried. 

He  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his  head. 

"  One  may  pretend,"  he  said.  Then,  after  a  short 
silence,  he  added  :  "I  will  tell  you  a  story.  I  never 
meant  to  tell  it  to  any  one,  but  I  think  that  you 
ought  to  hear  it ;  you  will  understand."  He  sighed 
deeply. 

"Don't  tell  me  anything  if  you  will  be  sorry  after- 
wards for  having  told  me,"  said  Katharine. 

He  stared  at  her  and  looked  slightly  annoyed. 
'  You  evidently  don't  quite  understand,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you." 

Katharine  begged  his  pardon. 

It  appeared  that  as  soon  as  he  had  left  Oxford, 
Gilbert  had  gone  to  Borne  and  at  once  began  to 
study  music.  In  that  city  he  had  met  a  young  and 
very  beautiful  Frenchwoman,  who  was  studying 
with  the  same  master  as  Gilbert.  The  two  students 
had  fallen  in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight. 
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Gilbert  at  that  time  did  not  know  that  she  was 
married.  When  she  told  him,  he  begged  her  to 
divorce  her  husband,  and  after  some  delay  she  con- 
sented to  institute  proceedings.  The  preliminaries 
took  a  long  time,  owing  to  difficulties  about  the 
evidence  ;  meanwhile  the  husband  arrived  in  Eome 
and  insulted  Gilbert,  who  challenged  him  to  fight  a 
duel.  The  husband  then  retired  hastily  to  America 
— he  was  an  American  millionaire — and  eventually 
the  divorce  was  obtained,  and  the  lovers  were  able 
to  marry.  A  month  after  the  marriage  Gilbert's 
wife  developed  rapid  consumption,  and  though  he 
nursed  her  devotedly  for  three  months  she  died  sud- 
denly one  morning.  She  was  buried  near  the  grave 
of  Keats  in  the  old  English  cemetery  at  Eome. 

Such  was  the  brief  outline  of  his  story,  which  he 
told  with  an  almost  poignant  wealth  of  detail.  Every 
scene  of  that  terrible  period  of  his  life  had  evidently 
burnt  itself  into  his  memory  like  acid  into  an  etching. 
When  he  had  ended  they  walked  in  silence  for  a  long 
time.  Katharine  did  not  dare  to  look  into  his  face, 
but  she  knew  that  it  was  drawn  and  haggard  and 
full  of  pain.  There  were  tears  in  her  own  eyes, 
and  she  was  miserably  conscious  that  she  could  say 
nothing  that  would  avail  to  comfort  him.  At  last  he 
spoke. 

"  You  see  now  why  I  can  never  be  happy,"  he  said. 
"  Wherever  I  go  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  dead  woman. 
My  life  ended  when  I  saw  her  lying  in  her  coffin.'' 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  added  in  a  harsh 
voice:  "I've  done  with  all  women." 

The  last  words  jarred  painfully  on  Katharine's 
overstrained  nerves.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that 
Cousin  Nicholas  might  have  said  in  one  of  his  cynical 
moods.  But  somehow  their  harshness  and  incon- 
gruity only  emphasised  the  depth  of  pain  that  Gilbert 
must  have  been  feeling. 
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"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  murmured ; 
"  but  oh,  you  know  how  sorry  for  you  I  am."  She 
looked  up  at  him  then :  as  she  had  expected,  his  face 
was  terribly  drawn,  but  suddenly  he  smiled  almost 
radiantly  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Say  nothing,"  he  told  her.  "  I  know  that  you 
sympathise  even  when  you're  silent.  You  have  a 
wonderful  gift  for  that.  And  thank  you,"  he  added 
wistfully — "  thank  you  for  letting  me  tell  you  every- 
thing. It  helps  me." 

Katharine  almost  choked. 

"  She  died  in  my  arms,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  saw 
her  face  when  she  lay  dead.  Like  a  white  flower.  I 
raved  for  days  and  cursed  God.  I  never  thought 
that  I  should  survive  it.  But  my  soul  went  out  with 
hers." 

"  Was  she  very  beautiful  ?  "  Katharine  asked 
timidly. 

"  When  we  walked  together  in  the  streets  every  one 
would  turn  to  look  at  us,"  he  answered.  "  There  is 
a  Venus  by  Botticelli  in  the  Uffizii  at  Florence 
— people  used  to  say  that  she  was  like  it — all  white 
and  gold  ;  but  she  was  more  beautiful  than  any 
picture  ever  painted.  And  brilliant !  Together  we 
might  have  conquered  the  world."  He  was  silent 
again  ;  then  he  said  suddenly  in  his  usual  voice  : 
"Ah,  well !  I  mustn't  weary  you." 

Again  the  incongruous  note  jarred  on  Katharine. 

"  Of  course  it  doesn't  weary  me,"  she  cried.  "  I 
should  be  a  poor  sort  of  friend  if  it  did." 

He  smiled  again  radiantly.  "  You  are  my  very 
dear  little  friend,"  he  said,  "  and  I  don't  want  to 
make  you  sad.  One  is  enough  for  sadness.  But  I'm 
glad  that  I  told  you."  He  spoke  very  simply— almost 
like  a  child.  Katharine  tried  to  imagine  what  his 
wife  had  been.  White  and  gold,  tall  and  divinely 
fair — of  course  that  was  the  kind  of  woman  that 
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would  appeal  to  him  ;  one  who  was  the  physical 
antithesis  to  his  own  dark  strength.  White  and  gold  ; 
white  and  gold.  Katharine  pulled  herself  up  sharply, 
startled  to  realise  that  she  was  feeling  mad  envy  of 
the  dead  woman  whom  he  had  loved. 

She  felt  also  that  she  would  cheerfully  give  her 
own  life  if  that  would  avail  to  help  and  comfort  him. 
When  next  they  met,  however,  he  made  no  further 
allusion  to  the  tragedy,  but  was  apparently  in  the 
highest  spirits.  Katharine  alone  knew  of  the  eternal 
melancholy  which  brooded  beneath  that  mask  of 
gladness. 

The  thought  of  the  dead  woman  haunted  her  con- 
tinually. She  tried  to  imagine  how  she  spoke  and 
moved  and  smiled.  Once  she  asked  Gilbert  if  he 
would  show  her  a  photograph  of  his  wife,  but  he  had 
seemed  troubled  and  answered  evasively.  Possibly 
he  had  destroyed  all  memorials  of  her  except  the 
undying  image  that  was  in  his  heart.  Katharine 
was  furious  with  little  Mrs  Dixon,  who  pretended 
to  know  his  secret ;  he  had  distinctly  implied  that 
she  herself  was  his  only  confidante. 

If  she  could  only  help  him  !  Yet  how  could  she  ? 
He  had  stated  that  his  heart  was  withered,  but  he 
was  young,  handsome,  and  successful,  and  his  whole 
life  was  before  him.  And  he  had  seemed  happy, 
though  he  told  her  that  in  London  he  often  felt  lonely 
and  depressed.  Had  he  meant  that  her  companion- 
ship had  cheered  him  ?  •  If  he  had,  she  would  do 
anything  for  him — even  the  startling  and  mysterious 
things  that  some  of  Mr  Wells'  young  women  were 
not  afraid  of  doing.  She  didn't  care  ;  she  would 
make  any  sacrifice  that  would  help  him  ;  and  nothing 
would  be  a  sacrifice.  She  revered  and  pitied  him  ; 
she  wanted  to  be  near  him  always.  She  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  one  side  of  life — thanks  to  dear  Aunt 
Cely;  but  she  knew  from  her  books  that  some  men 
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were  miserable  unless  they  had  a  woman  for  their 
intimate  friend.  If  he  was  one  of  those  men  her  path 
was  plain.  He  liked  her,  she  knew,  and  she  adored 
him.  She  had  never  had  the  chance  of  devoting 
herself  to  any  one  before,  but  now  all  her  half -starved 
affections  broke  from  their  commonplace  prison  and 
sang  greeting  to  the  sun.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt :  she  loved  him.  She  had  loved  him  always, 
but  she  had  not  known.  It  was  strange  that  the 
story  of  his  tragedy  should  have  been  the  means  of 
revelation. 

Stranger  still  was  the  effect  of  revelation.  The 
old  morose  Katharine  seemed  to  have  died,  and  there 
was  a  new  Katharine,  who  walked  on  air  and  who 
had  a  song  in  her  breast  all  day.  There  was  only  one 
person  in  the  world — Gilbert ;  the  rest  were  mere 
phantoms  of  a  dream.  Cheale  itself  became  an 
enchanted  city ;  her  father  and  Aunt  Cely,  the 
grinning  Buffalo  and  the  flaccid  Archdeacon  had  no 
longer  any  real  existence. 

"  I've  done  with  all  women,"  Gilbert  had  cried 
bitterly.  Ah  !  but  he  did  not  know  how  much  she 
loved  him.  Surely  an  affection  as  strong  as  hers 
must  be  of  use  to  him,  must  be  necessary  to  his 
happiness.  If  it  were  not,  nature  would  not  have 
given  it  to  her.  This  ancient  fallacy  of  the  feminine 
mind  seemed  to  her  profoundly  logical. 

They  went  for  many  more  walks,  but  after 
Katharine's  question  about  the  photograph  neither 
of  them  spoke  directly  of  the  tragedy.  They  had 
reached  a  state  of  friendship  which  allowed  them  to 
discuss  all  kinds  of  subjects  intimately,  and  Katharine 
loved  to  ask  him  about  abstruse  points  in  the  books 
which  she  had  read.  He  had  an  answer  for  every- 
thing, but  never  seemed  to  take  himself  very  seriously  ; 
his  experience  and  learning— he  had  really  read  all 
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books  ! — did  not  give  her  that  sense  of  depression 
and  boredom  which  youth  is  so  apt  to  feel  in  the 
company  of  the  wise.  Though  he  was  so  far  above 
her  he  treated  her  as  an  intellectual  equal,  and  would 
ask  her  opinion  as  if  he  attached  a  real  importance 
to  it.  When  she  made  some  floundering  reply  he 
would  help  her  out  with  a  few  suggestive  words. 

They  did  not  devote  all  their  time  to  serious  con- 
versation. Often,  as  they  walked,  Gilbert  would 
sing — she  liked  his  voice  in  the  open  air  even  better 
than  she  liked  it  in  a  room ;  and  he  had  an  immense 
fund  of  comic  stories — some  of  them,  no  doubt,  as 
old  as  Old  Grouse  in  the  Gun-room  ;  but  they  were 
all  new  to  her.  He  was  especially  amusing  at  the 
expense  of  the  School  -  people,  and  gave  delightful 
imitations  of  the  Buffalo. 

"  They're  all  mummies,  poor  dears,"  he  said. 
"  Cheale  is  a  museum  full  of  mummies  and  fossils  and 
dry  rot.  Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  that  you  wsmt  to  let 
down  your  hair  and  rush  about  the  fields  singing  and 
dancing  ?  "  Sometimes  he  said  things  which  would 
have  finally  extinguished  Aunt  Cely  if  that  venerable 
creature  could  have  heard  them. 

"  When  I  go  to  church  and  see  them  all  sitting  in 
holy  rows,"  he  explained  artlessly,  "  I  try  to  imagine 
what  they  would  all  look  like  if  they  had  no  clothes 
on."  "  Miss  Colley  ought  to  have  had  three  husbands 
and  four  sets  of  twins  ;  then  she'd  have  been  quite 
a  respectable  person."  "  The  Buffalo  is  a  bigamist 
at  heart."  These  amazing  criticisms  didn't  shock 
Katharine  ;  she  was  delighted  that  he  should  think 
her  as  unconventional  as  himself. 

When  they  walked  together  in  the  country  he 
looked  so  big  and  manly,  and  he  wore  such  nice 
shaggy  clothes  !  The  breeze  ruffled  his  tawny  hair 
as  he  strode  along  bareheaded.  Often,  when  they 
were  in  the  fields,  he  would  seize  her  hand,  and  they 
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would  run  together  until  she  was  breathless.  He 
vaulted  gates  and  stiles  most  gracefully.  He  had  a 
hundred  ways  of  amusing  her  ;  he  would  conduct 
solemn  conversations  with  cows  and  sheep  ;  he  could 
tell  her  the  name  of  every  kind  of  bird  that  she  saw, 
and  he  knew  all  about  wild  flowers.  He  could  talk 
with  equal  ease  to  tramps,  gipsies,  and  children  ; 
he  adored  children,  he  informed  her,  and  was  amazed 
to  hear  that  she  had  hardly  met  one  in  her  life,  and 
that  she  had  never  made  friends  with  a  baby.  On 
one  occasion  when  they  were  setting  out  for  a  walk 
they  met  Mrs  Dixon's  little  three-year-old  girl, 
whom  Gilbert  promptly  seized  and  hoisted  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Now  you're  a  sparrow  on  the  house-top  !  "  he 
said.  The  child,  who  knew  him  well,  was  delighted, 
and  Katharine  thought  that  the  group  which  they 
made  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  that  she 
had  ever  seen. 

It  was  a  great  epoch  in  her  life,  and  she  expanded 
appropriately.  She  no  longer  brooded  or  raged 
inwardly,  but  was  completely  happy,  in  spite  of  the 
conditions  at  home,  which  were  much  as  usual. 
Even  her  physical  health  had  improved  ;  her  eyes, 
which  in  old  days  were  often  dull  and  sullen,  had 
become  bright,  and  there  was  colour  in  her  somewhat 
sallow  cheeks.  Eileen  observed  the  change  with 
approval. 

"  You  really  are  beautiful  now,"  she  said.  "  Of 
course,  we  used  to  say  that  you  were,  but  that  was 
only  to  cheer  you  up  when  you  were  looking  bilious. 
Do  you  remember  Colum's  love  poem  called  '  Stanzas 
to  a  Dyspeptic  Lady  '  ?  The  dyspeptic  lady  was 
really  you,  but  of  course  we  couldn't  tell  you  so 
then." 

"  I    hate   you   for   not  keeping  on  being  ugly," 
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cried  Janet.      "  I  know  Mr  Arch  likes  you   better 
than  me." 

As  the  end  of  term  approached,  however,  Katharine 
began  to  feel  a  chilly  sense  of  foreboding.  Two  or 
three  more  weeks — then  he  would  be  gone  ;  and 
though  she  would  soon  be  able  to  follow  him  to 
London,  would  their  friendship  be  as  firm  as  ever 
in  an  altered  environment  ?  He  would  have  his 
own  circle,  and  very  soon  he  would  be  famous,  whilst 
she  would  be  a  struggling  little  nonentity  of  a  piano  - 
teacher.  When  she  suggested  this  fear  to  him  he 
was  finely  indignant,  and  demanded  fiercely  if  she 
really  imagined  him  to  be  That  Sort  of  Man  ;  but 
she  noticed  that  when  she  alluded  to  her  intention 
of  going  to  London  he  became  silent  and  thoughtful. 
This  depressed  her  slightly,  until  she  decided  that 
he  was  preoccupied  by  the  responsibility  of  which 
Monsignor  Stephens  had  spoken.  There  was  no  need 
for  him  to  worry  about  that !  She  would  take  very 
good  care  that  she  wasn't  a  burden  to  him  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  meant  to  help  him  in  every  way  that 
she  could.  Her  friendship  was  necessary  to  him — 
he  had  told  her  that  himself, — had  spoken,  indeed,  on 
the  subject  of  sympathy  between  men  and  women 
with  the  greatest  eloquence.  And  he  had  taken 
both  her  hands  in  his  own  and  smiled  at  her  with 
his  kind  honest  eyes.  Of  course  all  would  be  well, 
but  the  thought  that  he  was  going  away  from  her 
even  for  a  short  time  was  almost  intolerable. 
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IX. 


SHE  continued  to  go  to  the  Parish  Church  on  Sundays 
with  her  father  and  Aunt  Cely.  To  break  off  this 
ancient  custom,  she  knew,  would  definitely  put  an 
end  to  the  pretence  of  an  armistice  which  at  present 
existed,  and  would  probably  drive  Mr  Trafford  to 
commit  some  wild  and  desperate  act  of  aggression. 
Katharine  did  not  want  this  to  happen  prematurely. 
On  week-days,  however,  when  Gilbert  was  not  free, 
she  often  went  to  the  church  on  the  hill  and  heard 
Mass. 

As  she  was  completely  ignorant  concerning  Eoman 
rites  and  ceremonies,  she  usually  sat  in  an  obscure 
corner,  where  there  was  no  chance  of  her  scandalising 
the  faithful  by  any  inappropriate  movements.  She 
understood  neither  the  Latin  of  the  Mass  nor  the 
gestures  of  the  officiating  priest,  but  this  only  made 
the  service  more  mysterious  and  interesting.  It  was 
a  ritual  that  seemed  to  possess  the  dignity  that  only 
belongs  to  ancient  things  :  it  had  rhythm  and  colour ; 
it  flowed  like  grave  music.  How  different  from  the 
service  at  the  Parish  Church,  where  the  congregation 
howled  the  hymns,  and  sang  the  responses  in  the 
Litany  through  its  numerous  noses,  and  Mr  Milkwort 
read  the  lessons  with  his  quacking  voice  and  affected 
pronunciation  (he  pronounced  Huz  and  Buz  Hoots 
and  Boots),  and  the  Archdeacon  boomed  like  a 
fog-horn  in  the  pulpit !  The  church  on  the  hill  might 
have  been  a  thousand  miles  from  Cheale. 
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She  did  not  find  an  opportunity  of  talking  to 
Monsignor  Stephens  during  these  visits,  but  she  met 
him  when  she  and  Eileen  went  to  tea  in  Gilbert's 
rooms  about  a  fortnight  before  the  end  of  term. 
Gilbert  was  lodging  in  a  small  house  close  to  the 
School  gates  ;  he  was  idolised  by  his  landlady,  a 
cheerful  widow  named  Mrs  Butts,  who  made  him 
very  comfortable,  although  she  insisted  on  filling 
his  room  with  ferns  and  other  greenstuff s. 

Katharine  thought  that  it  was  a  delightful  apart- 
ment. The  walls  were  hung  with  many  School  and 
Oxford  groups,  in  which  Gilbert  was  a  prominent 
figure.  There  was  a  collection  of  silver  cups  and 
tankards — athletic  trophies  ;  but  she  was  surprised 
to  see  a  large  photograph  of  the  Eoman  Forum 
over  the  mantelpiece.  It  was  exactly  similar  to  one 
in  the  Art  Museum,  yet  when  he  and  she  had  gone 
to  visit  that  somewhat  musty  institution,  Gilbert 
had  turned  away  quickly  when  he  saw  the  photo- 
graph, and  had  told  her  subsequently  that  pictures 
of  any  part  of  Eome  made  him  unhappy.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  had  managed  to  conquer  this  aversion. 

Monsignor  Stephens  was  sitting  in  Gilbert's  largest 
arm-chair  when  the  two  girls  arrived.  His  little 
eyes,  his  spectacles,  his  cross,  and  his  buckles  gleamed 
more  brightly  than  ever.  He  questioned  Eileen 
about  Janet,  who  was  in  bed  with  a  chill,  and  then 
he  turned  like  a  human  searchlight  and  concentrated 
on  Katharine. 

"  I  saw  you  at  church,"  he  said  ;  "I  saw  you 
several  times."  He  contemplated  her  gravely. 
Katharine  began  to  feel  like  a  beetle  beneath  the 
eye  of  an  intensely  keen- sighted  entomologist. 

;c  Yes,  I  often  go,"  she  answered  ;  "it  is  such  a 
beautiful  place."  To  her  surprise,  the  priest  did  not 
seem  pleased.  He  frowned  slightly. 

"  You  are  not  a  Catholic,"  he  said. 
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Katharine  began  to  feel  scared.  Had  she  com- 
mitted a  grave  offence  in  going  to  Mass  ?  She  had 
imagined  that  Eoman  Catholics  were  always  eager 
to  welcome  outsiders.  Monsignor  Stephens,  however, 
seemed  anything  but  enthusiastic. 

"  IsTo — well — I  don't  know,"  she  said  vaguely. 
"  When  I  sit  there  at  Mass  I  sometimes  feel  that  I 
am  one,  almost." 

The  priest  looked  very  grave. 

"  You  are  a  Protestant,"  he  said  with  stern 
emphasis. 

"  Ah !  but  perhaps  she  doesn't  want  to  be  a 
Protestant,"  broke  in  the  irrepressible  Eileen.  "  Only 
the  other  day  she  told  me  that  she  thought  your 
church  ever  so  much  nicer  than  the  Parish ;  and  it 
smells  of  that  smoky  stuff  and  not  of  damp  mackin- 
toshes and  galoshes,  and  those  dear  little  boys  sing 
so  rippingly.  You'd  much  better  let  her  join, 
Monsignor.  She  could  play  the  organ  for  you,  and 
she  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  church  with  Grumpy 
and  her  hateful  old  frog  of  an  aunt." 

Gilbert  burst  out  laughing,  and  even  Monsignor 
Stephens  smiled  reluctantly. 

"  Terrible  child  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  will  you  never 
learn  reverence  ?  You  speak  of  my  Great  and  Holy 
Church  as  if  it  were  a  hockey  club.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  a  thing  called  a  vocation  ?  That  is  what 
my  Church  demands,  and  very  rarely  finds.  More 
than  anything  in  the  world  She  despises  and  dis- 
trusts sentimental  aesthetics."  And  he  withered 
Katharine  with  a  formidable  stare.  A  moment  later, 
however,  he  smiled  again — probably  at  her  woe- 
begone aspect. 

"  I'm  not  so  angry  as  I  look,"  he  said.  "  Only, 
don't  imagine  that  you're  conferring  a  privilege  on 
us."  At  that  moment  Mrs  Butts  appeared  with  the 
tea,  and  created  a  welcome  diversion. 
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It  was  some  time  before  Katharine  recovered 
from  that  unexpected  onslaught,  but  eventually 
the  fact  that  she  was  in  Gilbert's  rooms  brought 
her  consolation.  It  was  delightful  to  see  his  familiar 
haunts,  to  sit  in  the  arm-chair  where  he  lounged  and 
read  and  smoked  his  pipe.  After  tea,  whilst  the 
priest  was  talking  to  Eileen,  he  showed  her  his 
photographs,  and  when  she  expressed  surprise  at 
seeing  the  Forum,  he  explained  that  he  had  dis- 
interred it  because  he  thought  that  it  would  interest 
the  Monsignor.  This,  Katharine  felt,  was  carrying 
hospitality  rather  too  far. 

"  I  must  pack  them  all  next  week,"  he  announced. 
"  There'll  be  a  horrible  rush  at  the  end  of  term." 

Katharine  looked  mournful.  "  You're  glad  to  be 
going  f  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  on  the  whole,"  he  replied.  "  I  always  meant 
to  do  some  dull  routine  work,  just  to  show  myself 
that  I  really  could  stand  it.  I've  done  it  for  three 
months,  and  I'm  glad  that  it's  over."  He  glanced 
at  the  priest,  then  added  in  a  lower  voice,  "  But  I 
shouldn't  be  glad  if  you  weren't  coming  to  London." 

"  If  I  ever  come  !  "  sighed  Katharine. 

"  Of  course  you'll  come  !  "  he  cried  heartily.  "  As 
soon  as  I  get  there  I  shall  find  you  some  pupils,  and 
some  nice  girl  with  whom  you  can  share  rooms. 
I'll  manage  everything  ;  you  needn't  worry  at  all." 

Katharine  still  looked  gloomy.  "  Must  I  share 
rooms  with  some  one  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  don't  like 
many  girls.  I'd  sooner  be  alone." 

"  Oh,  well,  we'll  see  about  that !  "  cried  Gilbert 
with  unabated  cheerfulness.  He  beamed  at  her,  and 
added  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  You  dear  !  It  is  jolly 
to  see  you  here  !  " 

He  had  never  spoken  so  intimately  to  her  before, 
and  she  was  surprised  that  he  chose  that  moment. 
But  probably  he  wanted  to  console  her  for  the  rebuke 
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which  she  had  received  from  the  priest.  Instantly 
she  became,  as  Eileen  would  have  phrased  it,  quite 
numb  with  sheer  affection,  and  felt  that  her  face 
must  betray  her.  To  conceal  her  emotions  from  the 
priest  she  poked  her  nose  desperately  into  an  album 
of  photographs,  and  was  promptly  confronted  by 
St  Peter's,  the  Trevi  Fountain,  and  the  famous  view 
from  the  Villa  Medici.  This  was  another  surprise. 
But,  of  course,  Gilbert  would  avoid  that  particular 
album. 

The  tea-party  was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  success. 
Gilbert  was  an  excellent  host,  and  the  Monsignor, 
once  he  had  fired  off  his  anathema,  became  amiable 
again.  Eileen  chattered  incessantly  as  usual.  They 
stayed  until  it  was  time  for  Gilbert  to  go  to  Fifth 
Lesson,  then  the  Monsignor  drove  them  in  his  carriage 
to  the  corner  of  the  Bolton  Eoad. 

Eileen  found  that  Katharine  was  unusually  silent 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey  home.  Katharine 
had  two  subjects  for  meditation  :  one  was  Gilbert's 
sudden  outburst  about  his  delight  in  seeing  her  in 
his  room  ;  the  other  was  the  Monsignor's  warning 
about  possessing  a  vocation.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Gilbert  had  grown  very  fond  of  her.  If  only  he 
would  really  miss  her  when  he  went  to  London  and 
would  write  to  tell  her  so  !  She  would  go  to  him  at 
once.  As  to  the  vocation,  she  had  only  a  very  dim  idea 
of  what  it  meant.  If  it  was  an  irresistible  spiritual 
call,  it  had  certainly  not  come  to  her  as  yet ;  but  if 
it  was  heralded  by  a  strong  preference  for  the  church 
on  the  hill  as  compared  with  the  other,  and  a  sense 
of  tranquil  happiness  that  came  over  her  when  she 
listened  to  Mass,  as  opposed  to  acute  irritation 
engendered  by  Anglican  hymns  and  sermons,  it  might 
be  well  on  its  way  to  her.  Probably  one  could  not 
expect  to  feel  it  until  one  had  broken  away  from  one's 
former  habits,  and  one's  soul  was  empty  and  recep- 
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tive.  It  was  a  pity  that  Mr  Wells  had  not  dealt 
with  the  question  ;  Mr  Compton  Mackenzie  had  tried 
to  do  so,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  obscure.  There 
was  a  book  by  Mr  George  Moore  of  which  Gilbert 
had  spoken  ;  she  would  read  it,  although  Cousin 
Nicholas  had  advised  her  to  avoid  it. 

She  met  Gilbert  only  twice  during  the  next  two 
days  ;  the  duties  and  festivities  of  the  end  of  term 
left  him  hardly  any  leisure.  On  each  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  was  more  than  usually  friendly,  and  spoke 
with  resentment  of  their  imminent  separation.  He 
gave  her  a  large  photograph  of  himself  standing  in 
a  kind  of  bower  of  evergreens  and  wearing  a  frock- 
coat.  He  held  a  roll  of  music  in  his  left  hand  ;  his 
right  was  thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  coat — one  of 
his  characteristic  attitudes.  Below  the  portrait  he 
wrote,  "  Gilbert  Arch,  for  Katharine."  That  was, 
she  felt,  the  right  way  for  celebrities  to  sign  photo- 
graphs, but  she  wished  that  he  had  been  wearing 
his  shaggy  grey  suit. 

Katharine  had  never,  so  to  speak,  been  taken 
seriously  by  a  photographer,  but  Colum  had  done 
some  snapshots  of  her  with  a  kodak,  and  she  gave 
him  one  of  these.  She  had  to  apply  to  Colum  for  it. 
Colum  at  once  guessed  its  destination,  and  suggested 
that  he  should  print  on  it,  "  Her  to  him,"  which  was 
ridiculous  and  not  grammar.  She  signed  her  name 
on  the  photograph,  and  added  the  date  on  which 
she  and  Gilbert  had  first  met. 

Two  days  before  the  end  of  term  she  attended  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Philharmonic.  The  performance 
of  the  work  by  Vaughan-Williams  had,  after  all, 
been  postponed  to  the  Easter  term,  and  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  a  string  quartette  played  by  some  of 
the  masters,  and  to  two  groups  of  songs  by  Gilbert. 
He  was  in  excellent  form.  Katharine,  who  played 
his  accompaniments  and  felt  depressed,  thought  that 
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she  had  never  heard  him  sing  more  finely,  and  appar- 
ently the  audience  agreed  with  her.  He  received  a 
genuine  ovation,  and  the  Buffalo  made  a  valedictory 
speech  expressing  their  deep  regret  that  he  was  leaving 
them. 

"  I  cannot  refrain,"  the  Buffalo  concluded,  "  from 
adding  my  little  personal  tribute  to  our  young  friend. 
We  liked  him  as  a  musician  and  as  an  agreeable  and 
informing  conversationalist ;  the  boys  liked  him  as 
a  kind  and  painstaking  master  and  a  fine  athlete  ; 
but  one  and  all,  boys  and  masters,  liked  and  admired 
him  as  a  man  of  character.  Character  is  what  we 
shepherds  and  wardens  of  youth  look  for  in  our  staff, 
and  try  to  inculcate  in  our  tender  flock."  ("  Colum 
and  Donald,"  whispered  Eileen.)  "  And  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  Mr  Arch,  during  his  short 
sojourn  within  our  gates,  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  type  of  the  upright,  honourable,  manly  English 
gentleman  that  we  are  all  pleased  to  have  known. 
Er — Bah  !  I  don't  think  that  I  need  say  anything 
more." 

"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  sang  Eileen. 

Every  one  applauded  vigorously,  and  Gilbert  rose 
and  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  very  quietly,  and  sat 
down  again.  Katharine  thought  that  he  behaved 
beautifully. 

The  meeting  ended  late,  owing  to  a  lot  of  fuss  from 
Mr  Wilberforce  about  balance-sheets,  and  it  was 
nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  Gilbert  joined  her  outside 
the  School  Close.  Katharine  protested  that  it  was 
time  for  her  to  go  home,  but  he  refused  to  allow  this, 
and  five  minutes  later  they  were  walking  very  slowly 
beneath  the  great  elms.  It  was  a  dry  clear  night, 
with  the  moon  almost  full. 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  him  he 
seemed  to  be  nervous  ;  he  hummed  tunes  absently, 
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and  when  he  spoke  he  broke  off  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Katharine  felt  more  and  more 
depressed  ;  this  was  the  last  night  when  they  would 
be  together  in  the  absolute  solitariness  of  the  School 
Field,  where  they  had  walked  and  talked  together 
so  often. 

Under  the  moon  the  grass  was  almost  white,  but 
beneath  the  elms  all  was  intense  darkness.  In  this 
gloom  he  halted  abruptly,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  strange. 

"  You  heard  the  Buffalo  to-night,"  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  you'd  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  what  I  feel." 

Katharine  made  no  reply,  and  after  a  moment  he 
went  on  :  "I  feel  a  fraud,"  he  said.  "  I  am  a  fraud. 
I  didn't  deserve  a  single  word  that  he  said.  Any 
one  who  knows  me  well  must  know  that.  You 
know."  He  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it,  then 
dropped  it  abruptly  and  sighed. 

"  I  know  that  you're  nothing  of  the  kind,"  asserted 
Katharine  vehemently.  He  sighed  again. 

;'  You'll  find  me  out  one  day,"  he  said.  Then  he 
laughed  suddenly.  "  I  don't  quite  mean  that,"  he 
went  on  ;  "  what  I  mean  is  that  every  one  puts  me 
on  a  pedestal,  and  it's  not  fair.  If  you  ever  find  out 
that  the  pedestal  is  a  sham,  don't  say  that  I  never 
told  you."  She  was  startled  by  the  sharp  anxiety  in 
his  voice. 

"  We  don't  put  you  on  a  pedestal,"  she  said  ;  "we 
see  you  as  you  are." 

"  Ha  !  I  trust  not,"  cried  Gilbert.  Then  he  spoke 
of  his  regret  at  leaving  her  and  of  his  plans  for  work 
in  London.  They  abandoned  all  pretence  of  making 
for  the  Bolton  Eoad,  and  strolled  slowly  to  and  fro 
in  the  shadow  of  the  elms.  Katharine  was  so  depressed 
that  she  could  hardly  speak,  and  she  despised  herself 
heartily  as  sentimental  and  feeble.  Ann  Veronica 
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would  certainly  have  commented  wisely  on  his  plans, 
and  would  probably  have  hugged  him. 

There  was  still  a  note  of  embarrassment  in  his 
voice,  though  he  talked  continuously.  He  became 
silent,  however,  when  the  School  clock  boomed  eleven 
strokes  into  the  still  night  air.  As  soon  as  the  last 
echoes  had  died  away  Katharine  spoke. 

"  It's  no  use  ;  I  can  never  thank  you  properly  for 
all  that  you've  done  for  me,"  she  said.  "  Before 
I  knew  you  I  was  a  stupid  child,  and  now — I'm 
really  grown  up."  She  gulped  down  her  emotion, 
feeling  that  her  last  words  were  terribly  fatuous. 
Gilbert  did  not  seem  to  mind. 

"I've  done  you  no  harm  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  Harm  !  "  cried  Katharine,  and  became  dumb 
once  more. 

Gilbert  spoke  in  thrilling  accents.  "  And  you've 
done  me  all  the  good  in  the  world,"  he  said.  "  You're 
the  first  woman  I've  known  at  all  intimately  since — 
you  know  when.  I  thought  that  I  could  exist  without 
them,  but  I  can't.  You're  the  best  and  most  loyal 
little  friend." 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  Katharine's 
heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  and  the  whole  world 
became  absolutely  silent.  He  spoke  her  name,  and 
after  a  moment  she  answered  in  a  tiny,  far-away 
voice. 

"Don't  you  think,"  he  asked  tenderly,  "it 
would  be  very  good  for  both  of  us  if  I  were  to 
kiss  you  ?  " 

She  could  not  answer.  He  waited  for  a  short  time 
and  then  took  her  very  gently  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  lips  again  and  again.  And  to  Katharine  it 
seemed  as  if  heaven  had  opened. 

But  whilst  they  stood  there  locked  in  that  close 
embrace  a  wandering  circle  of  yellow  light  appeared 
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in  the  Close  and  began  to  zigzag  towards  them.  It 
wavered  and  danced  across  the  grass  ;  then  it  fell 
on  the  bole  of  an  old  elm,  and  showed  the  rough 
bark  in  sudden  and  startling  detail,  and  at  last  it 
rested  steadily  on  them. 

"  Hullo  !  I  say,  I  say  !  "  cried  a  voice.  "  Eeally, 
my  good  persons  !  Who  are  you,  and  what  on  earth 
are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of  night  I  " 

It  was  the  Buffalo. 

Gilbert  said  "  Damn !  "  very  quietly,  and  released 
Katharine.  "  It's  all  right,  Master,"  he  cried  cheer- 
fully. "  It's  only  me— Gilbert  Arch." 

The  Buffalo  almost  yelled  with  horrified  amazement. 

"  Arch  !  "  he  cried.  "  Well,  really  !  "  He  gaped 
at  Gilbert,  then  remarked  dryly,  "  As  far  as  I  can 
observe,  it  doesn't  appear  to  be  only  you.  I  think 
that  I  perceived  a  group." 

Gilbert  was  superb.  He  took  Katharine's  hand  and 
drew  her  into  the  moonlight. 

"  Yes,  Master,"  he  said.  "  A  family  group.  Miss 
Trafford  has  just  consented  to  become  my  wife." 

"  Goodness  gracious  me  !  "  gabbled  the  Buffalo. 
"  What  an  extraordinary  fellow  you  are  !  "  Then  he 
recovered  himself.  "  My  congratulations  to  both  of 
you,  and  my  apologies  for  having  disturbed  you," 
he  said.  "  But  I  saw  you  from  the  study  window 
before  I  turned  the  light  on,  and  really  thought  that 
some  of  the  School-house  fellows  had  managed  to 
get  into  the  Close.  You're  a  very  fortunate  young 
woman,  Miss  Trafford,  and  no  doubt  he  thinks  that 

he's  a  very  fortunate  young  man.  Er  !  That  is " 

The  Buffalo  gave  it  up,  and  took  refuge  behind  his 
grin.  He  still  waved  the  electric  torch. 

"  Hum  !  Ha  !  Good  night.  Good  night,"  he  said 
with  great  unction,  switched  off  the  light,  and  dis- 
appeared. The  fatal  interview  had  scarcely  lasted  a 
minute. 
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When  the  Buffalo  was  presumably  out  of  hearing 
Gilbert  uttered  a  short  laugh. 

"  That  really  was  rather  comic,"  he  said  ;  "  but, 
of  course,  it's  all  up  now.  He's  gone  off  to  tell  his 
wife,  and  by  this  time  to-morrow  it  will  be  all  over 
the  place."  A  vexed  note  came  into  his  voice.  "  I 
could  have  asked  any  one  else  to  keep  it  secret, 
but  somehow  after  his  speech  I  couldn't  ask  him. 
It  would  have  looked  so  feeble.  That's  the  worst  of 
people  expecting  one  to  be  always  heroic."  He  began 
to  walk  to  and  fro,  leaving  Katharine  standing  alone. 

She  was  feeling  wildly  excited,  but  his  last  remarks 
chilled  her  a  little.  Why  should  he  mind  if  people 
knew  that  they  loved  one  another  f  She  felt  proud 
and  glad.  He  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
moonlight ;  then  he  came  to  where  she  was  standing. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  what's  to  be  done  about  it  *  " 
He  spoke  in  a  jaunty  tone  that  perplexed  her. 

"  It  won't  matter  much,"  she  said.  "  You're 
going  away  the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  they  won't 
have  time  to  bother  you." 

He  thought  over  this  for  a  moment,  and  when  he 
spoke  the  vexation  in  his  voice  was  clearly  audible. 

"I  don't  mind  about  that,"  he  said.  "But  the 
Buffalo  and  every  one  will  think  that  we're  going — 
well,  going  to  marry.  If  we  don't,  they'll  say  that 
I've  jilted  you.  That  won't  be  very  pleasant  for 
either  of  us." 

Katharine's  heart  sank  into  her  shoes. 

"  But  aren't  we  going  to  marry  !  "  she  cried.  "  I 
thought  you  meant — you  wanted— — "  Her  voice 
died  away. 

"  Ah  !  "  groaned  Gilbert  on  a  wonderful  deep  note. 
He  took  her  hand,  then  dropped  it,  and  turned  away 
and  smote  his  forehead  with  his  fist.  "  Oh,  I'm  a 
fool,  a  fool !  "  he  cried. 

Katharine  stared  at  him.    Did  he  mean — could  he 
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mean — that  he  had  only  been  playing  with  her  ?  that 
he  had  only  said  that  they  were  engaged  in  order  to 
deceive  the  Buffalo  ?  She  watched  him  as  he  stood 
there  staring  tragically  at  the  moon,  and  the  sight 
of  his  majestic  figure  seemed  to  reveal  what  life 
would  be  if  he  left  her — the  loneliness,  the  intermin- 
able aching  days,  the  hunger  for  his  arms.  It  would 
be  impossible.  She  could  not  face  it. 

"Oh,  Gilbert !  "  she  cried  in  a  broken  voice.  Then 
she  did  the  most  sensible  thing — from  her  own  point 
of  view — that  was  possible.  She  sat  down  abruptly 
and  began  to  sob. 

The  first  effect  of  this  action  was  to  make  Gilbert 
smite  his  forehead  with  both  fists. 

"  Oh,  don't  cry,  don't  cry  !  "  he  entreated  her. 

"  Boohoo  !  "  responded  Katharine. 

He  made  a  frenzied  gesture,  ran  towards  her,  and 
lifted  her  up.  "  You  poor  thing,"  he  said  tenderly, 
"  I've  hurt  you." 

"  You  needn't  marry  me,"  gurgled  Katharine, 
clinging  to  him  tightly.  "  I'll  be  your  slave,  your 
companion,  like  those  girls.  I  don't  care.  I'd  be 
glad." 

Gilbert  seemed  slightly  mystified  by  this  speech. 

"  Which  girls  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  girls  in  the  books,"  she  explained — "  Mr 
Wells's  girls.  They  didn't  care,  nor  do  I.  If  you 
don't  want  to  marry  me,  I'll  be  your  mistress,  or 
whatever  it's  called.  I  don't  know  about  those 
things.  But  I  can't  lose  you  ;  I  can't  live  away 
from  you." 

Gilbert  released  himself  gently  from  her  arms,  but 
when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  cold  and  almost  stern. 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  quite  know  what  you  are 
saying,"  he  told  her.  "  To  many  people  that  would 
be  a  temptation,  an  invitation.  Luckily,  I'm  not  that 
kind  of  man." 

[D  2 
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Katharine  sobbed  again.  "  I've  said  the  wrong 
thing,"  she  cried.  "  I'm  stupid  and  ignorant.  But, 
oh,  Gilbert,  you'll  never  find  any  one  who  loves  you 
as  I  do.  I'd  die  for  you.  I  shall  die  if  you  go  away 
from  me.  I  won't  bear  it."  She  stamped  her  foot 
passionately  and  clenched  her  hands.  Gilbert  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  then  he  put  his  arm  round 
her. 

"  There,  there,"  he  said  soothingly.  '  You're 
my  dear  little  friend  and  I  love  you.  But  I  told  you 
a  long  time  ago  that  there  was  always  something 
which  darkened  my  life  and  held  me  back.  You 
know." 

She  knew.  The  shadow  of  a  dead  woman.  But 
she  would  exorcise  that  haunting  spirit. 

"  I'd  be  content  with  so  little  of  your  love,"  she 
said.  "  You  wouldn't  feel  unfaithful  to  her.  And 
I'd  love  her  memory  for  your  sake.  I  believe  I 
could  do  even  that." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  The  moonlight  made  him 
look  terribly  pale  and  haggard.  But  when  he  spoke 
his  voice  had  a  heavenly  sweetness. 

"  I  love  you  immensely,"  he  said,  "  and  I  could 
make  you  happy  if  it  wasn't — if  it  wasn't  for  the 
past.  But  as  things  are,  I'm  a  coward  ;  I  hesitate 
before  the  awful  risk  for  you.  My  heart  was  withered 
—Oh !  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  begin  to  cry  again. 
The  Buffalo's  window  is  only  just  over  there." 

Katharine  restrained  her  sobs  by  pressing  her  face 
against  his  chest.  He  patted  her  back  gently. 

"  To  think  that  my  quiet,  gentle  little  friend  should 
be  like  this  !  "  he  said.  "  Women  are  very  strange. 
I  always  think  of  you  as  a  mere  child." 

Katharine  looked  up  at  him  quickly.  "  You  told 
me  once  that  I  was  one  of  the  few  real  women  you 
had  ever  met,"  she  cried  indignantly.  "  And  that 
was  a  long  time  ago,  before  I  was  really  awakened." 
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He  gave  an  embarrassed  laugh.  "  Did  I  really  ?  " 
he  said. 

"I  am  a  woman,"  asserted  Katharine,  "  and  I 
shall  be  the  most  miserable  one  on  earth  if  I  mayn't 
be  with  you.  I  really  couldn't  live.  I  don't  mean 
that  I  shall  kill  myself  or  any  nonsense  of  that  kind, 
for  that  might  hurt  you  ;  but  I  shall  give  up  every- 
thing and  become  like  Aunt  Cely — just  a  selfish 
mummy  that  can  talk  and  eat  and  move  a  little. 
Oh,  save  me  from  that ;  please  save  me  !  I  can 
make  you  happy,  and  you  did  make  love  to  me." 
She  smiled  suddenly  at  him  through  her  tears.  "  Or 
was  it  the  moonlight  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Eeally,"  said  Gilbert,  "  you  talk  as  if  I  wasn't 
a  man  of  honour.  I  don't  go  in  for  moonlight  flirta- 
tions. I  hate  all  that  kind  of  thing  ;  it's  folly  and 
waste."  Then  he  smiled  at  her.  "  Well,  as  you 
insist  on  it,  Miss  Trafford,"  he  said  almost  jocularly, 
"  I  suppose  we  had  better  regard  ourselves  as  lovers. 
As  soon  as  you  come  to  London  we  can  arrange 
things." 

Katharine  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Oh,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  !  "  she  cried  joyfully. 
"  You  really  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  such  a  brute  as  you  evidently  think  me," 
he  replied,  seeming  rather  hurt  by  the  question. 
"  But  if  the  Buffalo  doesn't  spread  the  news  abroad, 
don't  say  anything  about  it  to  any  one.  We  don't 
want  our  beautiful  secret  to  be  gossiped  about  by 
all  those  old  women.  And  remember :  you  are  free 
if  you  meet  any  one  whom  you  like  better  than  me. 
I  won't  spoil  your  life." 

"  As  if  I  could  !  "  cried  Katharine.  She  felt  nearly 
mad  with  happiness.  "I'm  experienced,"  she  went 
on.  "  You're  not  my  first  lover." 

Gilbert  gasped  loudly.    "  What !  "  he  cried. 

"  You're    not !  "    she    said,    laughing,      "  Cousin 
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Mcholas  proposed  to  me  a  long  time  ago.  He  was 
so  funny  !  And  he  kissed  me." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  cried  Gilbert.  "  A  woman  with 
a  past.  So  will  I."  And  he  did,  many  times.  "  But 
I  wonder  you  didn't  accept  him — just  to  get  away 
from  Cheale  ?  "  he  said  afterwards. 

"  That's  not  a  reason  for  accepting  people/' 
answered  Katharine.  She  kissed  his  hand  again. 
"  I  adore  you  !  "  she  cried. 

"Ah,  you  mustn't  say  that,"  he  warned  her. 
Again  there  was  embarrassment  in  his  voice.  He 
was  thinking,  she  knew,  of  the  shadow  of  the  dead, 
and  of  whether  he  was  really  capable  of  making 
another  woman  happy.  Ridiculous !  She  was 
happier  than  she  had  ever  imagined  could  be  pos- 
sible ;  but  that  wasn't  the  point.  She  meant  to  make 
him  the  happiest  man  in  the  world — so  happy  that 
memory  would  no  longer  have  any  power  to  hurt 
him.  She  could  do  it ;  she  felt  supremely  strong. 

When  they  parted  at  last  by  the  gate  he  kissed  her 
again.  She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
hugged  him  fiercely. 

"  I  adore  you,  I  adore  you  !  "  she  repeated.  She 
watched,  in  an  ecstasy  of  contemplation,  his  retreat- 
ing figure.  How  big  he  was,  how  noble  and  majestic  ! 
He  knew,  by  a  beautiful  instinct,  that  she  was  watch- 
ing him,  and  when  he  reached  the  pool  of  light  around 
a  lamp-post  he  turned  and  waved  his  hat.  It  was 
only  with  the  greatest  effort  of  will  that  she  restrained 
herself  from  running  to  him.  When  he  had  dis- 
appeared she  went  slowly  towards  the  front  door. 
Happy,  happy  night !  The  air  was  fragrant  as  if 
a  million  spring  flowers  had  awakened  suddenly  from 
their  sleep.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  the  moon,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

After  a  moment  she  heard  her  father  shuffle  down 
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the  passage.  He  opened  the  door  a  few  inches,  and 
poked  his  nose  through  the  aperture. 

"I've  an  uncommonly  good  mind  not  to  let  you 
in  at  all,"  he  snarled.  "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Your  poor  aunt  can't  sleep  because  she's 
so  anxious  about  you."  He  pulled  the  door  open, 
and  Katharine  entered. 

Aunt  Cely  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Mr  Trafford  was 
partaking  of  an  extra  glass  of  grog  to  console  his 
loneliness. 

"  Where  have  you  been  1  "  he  demanded  pas- 
sionately. "  Do  you  know  that  it  is  half -past 
twelve  1  " 

Katharine  felt  recklessly  elated,  and  she  resolved, 
whatever  her  father  said  or  did,  that  he  should  not 
annoy  her  in  the  least. 

"  Is  it  ?  I  thought  it  was  later,"  she  remarked, 
unbuttoning  her  gloves.  Mr  Trafford  emitted  sounds 
like  the  protest  of  a  fiercely-boiling  kettle. 

"  You  thought  it  was  later  !  "  he  repeated.  "  How 
dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that  ?  You  keep  me  up, 
and  then  talk  as  if  I  were  a  servant  and  you  were 
the  mistress  of  the  house !  I  insist  on  knowing  at 
once  where  you  have  been.  The  Philharmonic  would 
be  over  by  half -past  ten." 

"  Well,  if  you  insist,"  said  Katharine,  "  I've  been 
looking  at  the  moonlight  in  the  Close.  It  was  lovely 
— like  Fairyland.  Mr  Arch  was  looking  at  it  too." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Mr  Trafford.  "  I  thought  so.  I 
knew  as  much.  Miss  Colley  told  your  aunt  all  about 
you  some  time  ago."  He  glared  at  her  with  extra- 
ordinary ferocity.  "  You  baggage  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Oh,  it  was  all  right,"  said  Katharine,  sitting  in 
Aunt  Cely's  chair.  "  The  Buffalo  was  there  too." 

Mr  Trafford  looked  surprised  and  almost  dis- 
appointed. 

"  Part  of  the  time,"  added  Katharine. 
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"  GIT  !  "  exclaimed  Mr  Trafford.     "  I  knew " 

"  And  I'm  going  to  marry  him,"  Katharine 
announced.  Her  father  stared,  speechless.  "  Not 
the  Buffalo,"  she  explained.  "  I'm  going  to  marry 
Mr  Arch." 

Mr  Trafford  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  threw 
up  his  hands  like  a  patriarch  who  was  about  to 
pronounce  a  benediction.  But  there  was  no  bene- 
diction in  his  soul. 

"  She  is  mad,"  he  said  solemnly  to  the  chandelier 
— "  absolutely  and  utterly  mad."  He  dropped  his 
hands  and  looked  wildly  round  the  room.  "  Good 
Lord,  gimme  a  drink,"  he  cried.  No  one  responded 
to  this  prayer,  so  he  mixed  a  grog  for  himself.  He 
gulped  down  half  the  contents  of  the  glass,  set  it 
down  on  the  table,  and  turned  on  his  daughter. 
"  Go  to  bed  and  don't  talk  nonsense,"  he  said  curtly. 

Katharine  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face.  "It's 
the  truth,"  she  said.  "  Gilbert  asked  me  to  marry 
him  to-night.  I  shall  go  to  him  in  London  as  soon 
as  I  possibly  can.  You  will  have  to  lend  me  ten 
pounds.  Mother's  money  comes  to  me  when  I  am 
twenty-one,  so  you  can  advance  it  out  of  that." 

This  business-like  financial  proposition  added  per- 
ceptibly to  Mr  Trafford's  indignation. 

"  What  infernal  rot  are  you  talking  ?  "  he  cried. 
"London!  Gilbert!  I'll  give  him  Gilbert — philander- 
ing about  at  night  with  other  people's  children  !  It's 
all  the  fault  of  those  Grensteds  ;  they're  the  curse  of 
the  place.  You  aren't  going  to  marry  any  one,  my 
girl ;  you're  going  to  stay  here  and  look  after  your 
poor  aunt.  I  never  heard  such  lunacy  in  my  life. 
The  rascal's  turned  your  head.  Do  you  really 
imagine  that  he  means  to  marry  you  1  Not  he  ! 
I  know  his  kind  ;  he's  the  sort  of  man  that  kisses 
housemaids.  He'd  make  love  to  any  silly  woman 
who'd  give  him  the  chance." 
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"  That's  not  your  own  ;  you  got  it  from  Nicholas," 
retorted  Katharine.  "  And  whatever  you  say,  I'm 
going  to  marry  Gilbert.  And  I  rather  think,"  she 
added  less  confidently,  "  that  I  am  going  to  become 
a  Catholic — a  Eoman  Catholic." 

Mr  Trafford  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  become 
a  Eoman  candle  or  a  rocket. 

"  I  suspected  this,"  he  cried  wildly.  "  I  knew 
that  old  rascal  of  a  monk  would  get  hold  of  you  ! 
Well,  you  can  choose  between  him  and  your  father. 
If  you  choose  to  become  a  Papist  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  will  have  murdered 
your  poor  aunt.  She'll  never  get  over  it."  The 
thought  of  Aunt  Cely's  imminent  demise  seemed  to 
infuriate  him.  "  I  disown  you,"  he  shouted.  "  I 
wish  I'd  never  opened  the  door  for  you.  Leave  the 
house  !  Go  to  your  lover  !  Miserable,  abandoned 
slut,  this  is  the  end.  Unnatural  daughter  !  Thankless 
child  !  Never  come  back  !  Never,  never  !  " 

Whizz  !  Bang  !  Boom  !  He  skipped  grotesquely  ; 
the  cords  of  his  dressing-gown  whirled  in  the  air. 
His  hair  stood  on  end  above  his  frenzied  countenance. 
He  foamed. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Katharine  calmly.  "  I'll  go  as 
soon  as  I  can.  The  Grensteds  will  take  me  in  until 
I  can  go  to  London." 

"Beasts,  beasts!"  cried  Mr  Trafford.  "Not 
another  word  !  " 

He  seized  her  shoulders,  swung  her  round,  and 
propelled  her  violently  into  the  passage.  Then  he 
banged  the  door.  For  a  moment  Katharine  thought 
that  she  would  go  at  once  to  Eileen,  but  after  a  short 
hesitation  she  lit  a  candle  and  went  upstairs.  Peace- 
ful snores  arose  in  Aunt  Cely's  room,  and  were  audible 
on  the  staircase. 

The  last  scrimmage.  .  .  . 


PART  II. 
LON  DON 


X. 


IT  was  half-past  ten  on  a  sunny  morning  in  January 
when  Miss  Violet  Winter  awoke  from  her  protracted 
slumbers,  sat  up  in  bed,  and,  rubbing  her  eyes,  stared 
sleepily  at  the  curtained  window  and  tried  to  remember 
what  had  happened  to  make  her  feel  depressed.  Then, 
as  recollection  dawned  on  her,  she  administered  a 
kick  to  the  cold  hot-water  bottle,  hurt  her  toe,  said 
an  unmaidenly  word,  and  clasped  her  pretty  slender 
arms  round  her  knees.  She  sat  in  this  position  for 
some  time,  gazing  forlornly  at  the  window-blind; 
then,  as  the  cold  began  to  invade  her  shoulders,  she 
put  on  a  mustard- coloured  kimono  that  was  em- 
broidered with  green  and  blue  dragons,  and  was 
distinctly  the  worse  for  wear,  and  jumped  out  of 
bed. 

"  Mean,  hateful  little  cat !  "  she  remarked  to  the 
world  in  general.  She  shuffled  her  feet  into  a  pair 
of  pink  woollen  slippers,  and  went  into  her  tiny 
kitchen  to  warm  some  water  on  the  gas-stove.  There 
had  been  frost  in  the  night,  and  the  kitchen  was  as 
cold  as  an  ice-house,  which  increased  her  depression. 
Very  soon,  of  course,  the  water-pipes  would  freeze. 
There  were  unwashed  plates  and  cups  on  the  shelves 
and  in  the  sink,  and  Violet  wrinkled  up  her  funny 
nose  as  she  inhaled  the  stale  air.  The  place  smelt 
dirty.  Though  she  had  bivouacked  in  all  kinds  of 
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theatrical  lodgings  for  several  years  she  was  still 
fastidious. 

It  was  like  Iris,  she  thought,  to  go  away  in  a  rage 
and  leave  everything  in  <i  mess,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that  Mrs  Jupp  hardly  ever  came  on  Sunday. 
Violet  was  glad,  of  course,  that  Iris  had  gone.  Her 
temper  had  really  become  insupportable  lately,  and 
her  men  friends,  even  to  Violet's  catholic  taste, 
were,  with  one  exception,  rotters  ;  still,  Iris  had 
always  heated  the  water  and  made  breakfast  on 
Sunday  mornings.  And  now  that  there  was  no  one 
to  share  the  expenses  of  that  modest  bower  of  maidens, 
Violet  viewed  the  financial  future  with  as  much  fore- 
boding as  her  happy-go-lucky  temperament  was  cap- 
able of  allowing.  Also,  it  was  beastly  to  live  alone. 

Violet  and  Iris  had  dwelt  together  in  unity  in  a 
small  set  of  chambers  in  the  Temple  (which,  in  defiance 
of  the  rules  of  that  misogynic  institution,  had  been 
sub-let  to  them  by  an  accommodating  barrister) 
until  the  fatal  advent  of  the  Major.  The  Major  was 
no  dashing  hero  of  romance  :  he  was  a  respectable 
middle-aged  gentleman  who  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  abroad,  and  had  returned  to  England  with  a 
firm  determination  of  marrying  some  equally  respect- 
able lady  of  about  his  own  age,  and  of  settling  down 
to  a  placid  existence  in  the  country.  Before  he 
carried  out  this  excellent,  if  mild,  programme,  he 
decided  to  see  Life  for  a  couple  of  months  in  London. 
He  was  rich  ;  he  was  free  ;  he  was  well-preserved 
and  had  no  vices,  and  he  was  of  a  kindly  and  gallant 
disposition,  especially  as  regarded  the  female  sex. 
But  his  programme  was  singularly  modified  by  the 
fact  that  he  met  Iris  at  a  Chelsea  Arts  Club  dance. 
Iris,  impersonating  Spring  in  a  garment  which  was 
copied  from  one  of  Mr  Albert  Eutherston's  beautiful 
designs,  looked  lovely,  and  not  even  the  most  brutal 
cynic  would  have  suspected  her  of  possessing  one  of 
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the  naughtiest  tempers  in  London.  She  told  the 
Major — it  was  her  invariable  habit  when  she  met  a 
complete  stranger — the  whole  of  her  sad  history.  A 
week  later  they  began  to  lunch  and  dine  together 
everywhere,  and  a  month  later  he  had  promised  to 
marry  her.  (She  was  engaged  actually  to  little 
Tommy  Trevelyan  of  Tree's  Academy,  but  of  course 
that  didn't  count.)  In  due  course  the  Major  was 
made  free  of  the  Temple  and  introduced  to  Violet. 
His  photograph,  in  uniform  with  many  medals, 
occupied  the  place  of  honour  on  the  piano,  vice 
Thomas  Trevelyan,  Esquire,  retired. 

Violet  was  a  thoroughly  kind,  honest-hearted  girl, 
and  was  delighted  that  her  best  friend  had  made 
a  good  match  ;  she  was  also  the  most  incorrigible 
little  flirt  in  the  dramatic  profession.  She  rolled 
her  great  eyes  and  rattled  her  glib  tongue  at  the 
Major — she  could  be  intensely  amusing,  and  looked, 
though  she  was  twenty-two,  like  a  child  of  sixteen 
when  she  was  excited.  Iris,  who  was  statuesque  and 
specialised  in  expressive  silences,  seemed  cold  and 
stiff  beside  her  effervescent  friend,  and  was  apt  to 
try  to  shut  her  up.  Violet  had  suffered  from  much 
harder  experiences  than  Iris,  but  she  seldom  regarded 
them  as  a  subject  for  pathos  ;  she  would  be  depressed 
occasionally  for  a  moment,  and  in  the  next  she  would 
be  laughing  most  infectiously  at  her  own  melancholy. 
She  had  a  provoking  habit  of  throwing  her  arms 
suddenly  round  the  necks  of  unsuspecting  victims, 
and  of  hugging  them  with  extreme  heartiness.  "  I 
feel  like  mischief  !  "  she  would  declare  before  one  of 
these  demonstrations.  They  made  Iris  feel  like  a 
destroying  angel,  when,  as  was  inevitable,  the  Major 
became  the  subject  of  them. 

Violet  amused  the  Major  immensely  ;  he  had  never 
met  any  one  before  who  possessed  a  tithe  of  her  vitality, 
and,  being  a  simple  soul,  he  thought  that  he  would 
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please  Iris  by  continually  telling  her  how  much  he 
admired  her  friend.  Very  soon  he  began  to  regard 
himself  as  the  natural  guardian  of  the  two  girls, 
and  frequently — he  had  not  learnt  tact  in  India — 
when  he  gave  Iris  some  small  present  he  would 
produce  a  duplicate  of  it  for  Violet.  Iris  became 
more  and  more  statuesque,  and  her  silences  were 
like  the  hush  that  comes  over  the  world  before  the 
bursting  of  a  mighty  storm  ;  Violet,  who  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  began  to  feel  an  unholy  joy  in  the 
situation,  and  always  addressed  the  Major  as  Freddy. 
Iris  had  elected  to  call  him  Frederick.  The  climax 
arrived  when  that  gallant  but  tactless  warrior  kissed 
Violet  of  his  own  accord,  and  then  gave  Iris  a  box 
of  nougat,  which  she  disliked,  and  presented  a  box 
of  chocolates  filled  with  liqueur,  which  Iris  loved, 
to  Violet.  Iris  became  suddenly  the  reverse  of 
statuesque,  danced  about  like  a  demon,  and  gave  the 
Major  a  most  soul-shaking  glimpse  into  the  heights 
and  depths  of  her  vocabulary.  After  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  calm  her,  that  stricken  man  beat  a  retreat 
which  was  hasty  enough  to  be  described  by  a  stronger 
word,  and  then  Iris  turned  on  Violet  and  accused  her 
of  trying  to  steal  her  lover,  which  was  nonsense,  and 
of  being  an  arrant  little  flirt,  which  was  strictly  true. 
She  raved  for  twenty  minutes,  and  afterwards 
whirled  away  to  her  bedroom  like  a  female  hurricane, 
and  locked  the  door.  There  she  packed  as  much 
clothing  as  was  possible  into  a  kit-bag — including 
two  of  Violet's  silk  petticoats — sent  Mrs  Jupp  for  a 
cab,  and  departed  into  the  void. 

Violet,  as  we  have  seen,  felt  no  deep  regret  at  her 
departure,  but  she  viewed  the  prospect  of  a  Major- 
less  existence  with  something  like  dismay.  She  had 
met  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  the  course 
of  her  brief  career,  but  none  who  had  been  so  kind,  so 
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tolerant,  and  yet  so  absurdly  stiff  and  conventional. 
Also,  she  had  a  passion  for  pleasure,  and  was  ex- 
tremely gregarious  by  nature.  The  Major  had 
ministered  to  these  tastes  by  taking  the  two  girls 
for  long  excursions  in  a  sumptuous  car,  and  had 
always  stalls  for  any  play  which  they  wanted  to 
see  when  they  were  not  acting — Violet,  like  most 
members  of  her  profession,  loved  a  busman's  holiday 
— and  even  Iris,  in  a  burst  of  generosity  of  which 
she  was  to  repent  later,  had  asserted  that  Violet 
was  not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  but  was  to  dine 
with  them  whenever  they  enjoyed  the  splendours 
of  the  Carlton  or  the  secret  delights  of  Soho.  Violet 
became  devoted  to  the  Major  ;  he  blushed  so  beauti- 
fully and  looked  so  stiff  and  uncomfortable  when 
he  was  surprisingly  hugged,  and  his  habit  of  per- 
sistently regarding  women,  especially  Iris,  as  bright 
ethereal  angels,  all  mist  and  rose  petals,  amused  her 
intensely.  Iris,  who  had  an  enormous  appetite,  and 
delighted  in  pork  and  onions  and  Welsh  rarebits, 
with  champagne  and  vreme-de-menihe  if  she  could 
get  them  ;  Iris  who,  in  the  strict  privacy  of  the 
Temple,  would  execute  war-dances  in  the  scantiest 
underclothing  !  He  was  a  Victorian  old  dear,  Violet 
decided,  but  he  had  the  gentlest  of  natures,  and 
you  could  play  with  him  to  any  extent  without  his 
ever  becoming  troublesome.  Violet  divided  the  world 
of  men  into  two  classes  :  the  first  consisted  of  Play- 
persons — people  whom  you  could  hug  and  tease  and 
laugh  with,  and  who  would  be  jolly  and  gay  and 
sensible  ;  the  second  was  made  up  of  all  the  E otters, 
Blighters,  and  Pigs  who  couldn't  understand  honest 
fun,  and  thought  it  meant  that  they  could  take  you 
to  Brighton  for  week-ends.  She  had  been  to  Brighton 
for  a  week-end  once  when  she  was  only  seventeen, 
and  she  cherished  no  particularly  pleasant  memories 
of  that  celebrated  resort.  There  was  no  rot  about 
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the  Major,  and  no  priggishness  either,  though  he  did 
become  purple  when  she  called  him  Freddy  in  public 
places.  She  felt  rather  sorry  for  him — not  on  account 
of  the  quarrel :  that  would  soon  blow  over — but 
because  Iris  didn't  really  care  for  him  ;  it  was  his 
money  and  his  country  house  and  his  car  that  she 
wanted.  Still,  though  Iris  was  a  bad  actress  and 
hated  her  work,  she  had  certain  domestic  virtues. 
Making  breakfast,  for  instance. — Violet  shook  the 
kettle  energetically.  "Boil,  beast !  "  she  exclaimed. 

But  her  depression  could  not  survive  long  on  such 
a  morning.  The  bright  winter  sunshine  poured  in 
through  the  kitchen  window,  and  painted  the  dirty 
tiles  outside  with  crimson  and  blue  and  purple. 
Absolute  stillness  reigned  in  the  Temple  ;  the  gates 
were  closed  on  Sunday  morning,  the  klaxoning  cars 
of  eminent  King's  Counsel  were  resting  from  their 
week-day  labours  or  scouring  the  far-distant  plains, 
and  there  were  no  sounds  but  the  soft  notes  of  the 
aldermanic  pigeons  and  the  fitful  chatter  of  some 
sparrows  in  the  plane-trees  of  Brick  Court.  Violet 
loved  the  sun  like  a  lizard,  and  very  soon  she  began 
to  sing  ic  rivalry  to  the  kettle.  Then  she  lit  a 
Virginian  cigarette  of  the  kind  that  is  vulgarly 
known  as  a  gasper,  and  proceeded  to  cut  some  bread- 
and-butter. 

She  had  cut  one  slice  when  she  heard  a  vigorous 
knocking  on  the  outer  door  of  the  flat.  The  sound 
filled  her  with  a  wild  hope  that  Mrs  Jupp  had  been 
inspired  to  come  round  and  wash  the  plates — eggy 
plates,  ugh  ! — and  clean  up  the  cigarette  ends  in 
the  grate  and  lay  the  fire.  Mrs  Jupp  had  very  occa- 
sionally been  moved  by  the  spirit  to  appear  on 
Sunday  morning.  Violet  went  to  the  door  and  spoke 
through  the  letter-box. 
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"  Yes,  who  are  you  ?  "  she  demanded, 

A  sepulchral  bass  answered  her.  ''  Police,"  it 
said ;  "  come  for  Miss  Winter."  But  this  awful 
announcement  produced  none  of  the  effect  that  was 
intended.  Miss  Winter  smiled  and  peered  through 
the  slit  of  the  letter-box. 

"It's  all  right,  Billy,"  she  said.  "I  should  know 
your  voice  anywhere  except  in  a  farmyard.  What 
on  earth  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Open  the  door  before  I  break  it  in,"  responded 
the  invisible  Billy  dramatically.  Violet  dropped  the 
flap  of  the  letter-box,  which  was  instantly  pushed 
open  by  the  end  of  a  malacca  cane. 

"  I  haven't  got  my  clothes  on,"  she  protested. 
"  Go  away.  Go  to  church.  First  turning  on  the 
left,  and  straight  on  until  you  hear  the  organ.  I'm 
cooking  my  brekfuss.  I'm  going  to  have  a  bath. 
You'll  find  me  here  if  you  come  out  before  the 
sermon." 

The  caller  evinced  no  enthusiasm  for  tliis  pro- 
gramme. He  smote  the  door  with  his  cane.  "  Child," 
he  cried  in  tragic  accents,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Up  with  the  drawbridge  and  down  with  the 
portcullis — no,  the  other  way  on,  I  mean.  Let  me 
in,  dear.  It's  really  serious." 

Violet  opened  the  door,  and  a  young  man  of  about 
her  own  age  entered.  He  was  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  smartness — a  beautifully- cut  brown  suit,  a  brown 
plush  hat,  white  spats,  and  patent-leather  boots — 
and  his  long,  pale,  melancholy  countenance  contrasted 
oddly  with  his  elegant  apparel.  His  first  act  was  to 
imprint  a  rapid  but  hearty  kiss  on  Violet's  cheek, 
then  he  laid  his  hat,  stick,  and  chamois-leather  gloves 
carefully  on  the  hall  table,  and  stalked  majestically 
into  the  sitting-room.  Violet  followed  him. 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  want  to  come  bothering 
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lone   spinsters   at   this    time    of    day,    Billy,"    she 
grumbled. 

The  young  man,  whose  real  name  was  William 
Brown,  but  who  was  slightly  known  to  fame  as 
Eaoul  de  Cre"pigny,  looked  at  her  solemnly. 

"  I  heard  you  were  a  lone  spinster,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  dancing  with  Iris  last  night  at  the  Marshes'. 
She's  planted  herself  on  them." 

"Oh,  has  she  ?  "  responded  Violet  with  vigour. 
"  Well,  I  hope  they'll  like  her  pretty  ways.  I  don't, 
and  if  you've  come  here  to  try  and  make  peace  and 
persuade  me  to  take  her  back  to  my  motherly  bosom, 
I  may  inform  you  at  once,  Mr  Billy,  that  you'll  cut 
no  ice.  I  wouldn't  have  her  if  she  came  and  crawled 
to  me  on  her  ham-bones." 

William  Brown  smiled.  "  I  always  said  that  when 
you're  excited  you  tend  to  become  vulgar,"  he 
remarked.  "  Hullo  !  the  fire  isn't  laid.  What  a 
beastly  mess  !  "  He  took  off  his  coat,  knelt  down 
by  the  grate,  and  proceeded  to  rake  out  the  extinct 
ashes.  Violet  departed  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
kettle  was  boiling  over.  Billy  foraged  about  for 
paper  and  wood,  laid  and  lit  the  fire,  cleaned  up 
the  cigarette  ends,  and  then  came  to  the  kitchen  door. 

"I'll  broil  the  brekfuss.  You  go  and  dress,"  he 
said.  But  Violet  refused  to  obey.  "  Toes  is  cold  !  " 
she  complained,  and  ran  into  the  sitting-room.  The 
fire  was  blazing  cheerfully  ;  she  crouched  down  by 
it  and  warmed  her  pretty  ba.re  ankles. 

'  You  are  a  dear,  sometimes,  Billy,"  she  said. 

Billy  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
contemplated  her. 

'  You    can't    live    here    alone,"    he    announced 
presently. 

"  And  why  not,  please  ?  "  demanded  Violet. 
"  I've  lived  alone  in  worse  places  before  now.  Besides, 
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I  may  marry.  There's  a  spare  bedroom  for  a  husband. 
I've  got  my  eye  on  a  very  nice  old  man  who  lives 
opposite.  He  calls  me  Missie  when  we  meet  on  the 
stairs.  But  he's  got  a  whisky-beaten  face.  Don't 
you  worry  your  poor  head  about  me,  Billy.  I'm  as 
tough  as  they  make  'em." 

"  I  know  that !  "  said  BiUy  emphatically.  "  But 
what  about  expenses  ?  Heavy  work,  rather,  paying 
for  this  sumptuous  apartment,  won't  it  be  ?  Eemem- 
ber,  you  were  out  of  a  job  for  four  months  last 
year." 

Violet  nodded.  "  M'rn  !  "  she  assented.  "  Sixty- 
five  a  year.  But  Heaven  keeps  an  eye  on  the  young 
and  innocent.  I  shall  do  it,  somehow." 

Billy  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  he  spoke. 
"  I  heard  last  night  of  a  girl  who  wants  a  room," 
he  said,  "  but  I  don't  know  if  you  would  like  her. 
She's  a  friend  of  Arch  the  singer.  You  know  him." 

"  I  love  him  !  "  cried  Violet  shamelessly.  "  She'll 
do  !  If  she  comes  here  he'll  come  to  see  her,  and  we'll 
make  him  sing.  When  he  sings  I  want  to  hug  his 
boots.  Who  is  she  f  Have  you  seen  her  f  " 

Billy  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  answered  ;  "I 
heard  about  her  from  Osmond — the  fellow  who  lives 
with  Arch  ;  he  was  at  the  Marshes'.  I  forget  her 
name.  It's  really  rather  a  comic  business.  Arch 
seems  to  have  met  her  in  the  country,  and  told  her 
that  if  ever  she  came  to  London  and  wanted  a  job 
he  would  get  her  one — she  plays  the  piano.  On 
the  strength  of  that,  she  bolted  from  her  home,  and 
turned  up  one  night  at  his  place  in  St  John's  Wood, 
just  when  he  was  having  a  party.  There  was  rather 
a  scene,  according  to  Osmond.  I  don't  know  what 
Arch  has  been  doing,  but  Osmond  says  that  the 
girl  was  in  love  with  him  and  seemed  to  imagine 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  her.  Arch  planted  her 
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out  at  some  hotel,  but  of  course  lie  wants  her  to  go 
and  live  with  a  respectable  elderly  female,  and 
when  Iris  told  me  that  she  had  cleared  out  of  here 
I  thought  that  you  might  do." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,"  said  Violet ;  "  but  you 
might  have  found  out  first  what  sort  of  a  creature 
she  is." 

"  Well,  I  found  out  a  little  from  Osmond,"  ex- 
plained Billy.  "  She's  quite  young,  and  as  callow  as 
a  blind  kitten,  and  she  hardly  utters  a  word.  She 
wears  a  black  frock  and  a  waterproof  hat  and  spec- 
tacles— no,  I  don't  believe  he  mentioned  spectacles. 
And  she  seems  very  much  depressed;  apparently 
she  thought  that  she  was  going  to  set  up  as  Arch's 
wife  the  moment  she  arrived  in  London." 

"I'll  soon  cure  her  of  depression  and  wearing 
spectacles,"  said  Violet. 

"  Osmond  said  that  she  was  a  bore,"  continued 
Billy,  "  but  you  know  what  he  is.  He  hates  women, 
especially  women  who  like  Arch.  He  guards  him 
like  a  dragon,  so  I  suppose  Arch  celebrated  the 
occasion  when  he  got  away.  Probably  it  was  all 
a  misunderstanding,  but  it  does  seem  rather  rough 
on  the  girl.  However,  she  wants  to  work  at  music 
in  London." 

"  She  can  play  when  I  dance,"  said  Violet.  "  But 
I  won't  be  seen  going  about  with  a  frump  in  a  water- 
proof hat.  I  shall  take  her  in  hand.  What  kind  of 
shoes  does  she  wear  *  " 

"  Hobnails  and  elastic  sides,"  answered  Billy 
promptly.  "Shall  I  tell  Osmond  that  he  can  bring 
her  here  ?  " 

Violet  shook  her  head  decidedly.  "  Certainly  not !  " 
she  answered.  "  She  must  come  alone.  I  don't  want 
a  man  fussing  around  just  when  we  are  swearing 
eternal  friendship  and  sizing  each  other  up." 

"Very  well,"   said  Billy,   "that's   settled."     But 
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he  looked  mournful.  His  aspect  seemed  to  irritate 
Violet. 

"  What  are  you  looking  like  a  codfish  on  ice  for  ?  " 
she  inquired,  frowning  at  him. 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  come  and  live  with  you," 
said  Billy.  "  There's  a  registry  office  round  the 
corner." 

"  And  there's  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Hanwell,"  said 
Violet.  "  Try  not  to  be  a  blithering  idiot,  Billy. 
I  should  drive  you  out  of  your  poor  weak  mind  in  a 
fortnight.  I  should  fight  you.  Whenevei  I  meet 
any  of  the  men  I  was  engaged  to,  they  always  thank 
me  in  beautiful  soft  voices  for  having  been  brave 
and  wise  enough  to  let  them  off.  They  don't  quite 
say  that,  but  I  know  what  they  mean.  If  I  ever 
marry,  it'll  be  a  man  with  a  jaw  like  a  pike,  who'll 
thump  my  head  when  I  talk  too  much.  Mild  kind 
people  make  me  furious.  They  always  have  such 
broad  faces." 

"  I'm  not  mild  and  kind,"  protested  Billy.  "  I'm 
a  fighter,  really  ;  and  I  once  nearly  felt  that  I  could 
box  your  ears — that  time  when  you  jumped  out  of 
a  bush  at  the  Academy  dance  and  scragged  my 
neck  until  I  turned  dark  purple  all  over.  I  couldn't 
wear  a  stiff  collar  for  days  afterwards." 

Violet  laughed.  "  You  did  look  a  fool,  Billy,"  she 
gurgled. 

"  Oh,  well !  "  said  Billy  resignedly,  "  you'll  be 
sorry  some  day.  You're  the  type  that  ages  quite 
suddenly, — in  a  moment,  at  a  dance ;  that  kind  of 
thing — like  a  witch  in  a  fairy  tale.  Then  you'll 
regret  poor  William,  but  he  will  be  dead — lying  in 
a  country  churchyard,  under  a  dark,  red-fruited 
yew-tree's  shade,  where  the  curfew  tolls  the  knell 
of  parting  day.  Or  married — a  millionaire  married 
to  a  sixteen-stone  baroness  in  her  own  right.  Then 
you'll  weep  for  what  used  to  was." 
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"  You'd  better  tell  her  to  come  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," said  Violet.  "  I'm  going  to  have  my  bath." 
Two  minutes  later  she  was  splashing  audibly  in  the 
adjoining  bedroom.  Billy  sighed,  lit  another  cigar- 
ette, and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  an  omelette. 
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XI. 


WILLIAM  BROWN'S  account  of  the  arrival  of  Katharine 
was  fairly  accurate.  On  the  morning  after  that 
eventful  scene  in  the  Close  she  had  packed  her 
clothes  and  departed  to  the  Grensteds'.  The  General 
was  still  away,  but  Eileen  welcomed  her  heartily, 
and  was  both  excited  and  depressed  by  the  news 
of  her  imminent  departure.  Whilst  they  were  having 
lunch  a  note  came  from  Gilbert  announcing  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Cheale  a  day  earlier  than 
the  rest  of  the  School,  and  promising  that  he  would 
write  as  soon  as  he  reached  London.  He  fulfilled 
this  promise,  but  his  letter,  affectionate  as  it  was, 
made  no  allusion  either  to  the  scene  in  the  Close  or 
to  Katharine's  future.  Then  a  fortnight  passed 
without  a  line  from  him. 

Katharine  tried  to  console  herself  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  very  busy,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night she  found  herself  beginning  to  imagine  all 
kinds  of  horrible  contingencies  :  he  had  been  hurt 
in  an  accident ;  he  was  ill ;  distance  had  lent  dis- 
enchantment to  his  view  of  her  character,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  dead  woman  was  haunting  him  in- 
cessantly. Meanwhile,  in  Cheale,  a  whispered  rumour 
founded  on  the  hints  given  by  the  female  Buffalo, 
Aunt  Cely,  and  Mr  Trafford,  was  spreading  rapidly. 
Eileen  heard  it,  and  said  nothing  to  Katharine,  but 
Janet  was  not  so  tactful. 
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"  They  all  say  that  you  hugged  him  in  the  Close 
when  you  saw  the  Buffalo  coming  with  a  lantern," 
stated  Janet,  "  and  then  he  had  to  pretend  to  be 
engaged  to  you.  That  was  why  he  went  off  the  next 
day.  I  wish  I'd  thought  of  it,  and  hugged  him  in 
the  Bolton  Eoad  just  as  they  were  all  coming  out  of 
church.  Miss  Colley  says  that  you're  dangerous. 
Grumpy  says  that  he'll  never  get  over  it,  and  the 
Buffalo  says  that  Mr  Arch  had  a  great  future,  and 
it's  a  thousand  pities.  Your  aunt  says  that  your 
mother  had  a  brother  who  nearly  married  an  actress, 
and  blood  will  tell.  Oh  !  Shut  up,  Eileen  !  Now 
I  shall  have  a  sick  headache." 

Katharine  meditated  gloomily  over  these  com- 
munications. Was  it  true  I  Had  she — or  rather  the 
Buffalo — forced  him  into  a  false  position,  and  did 
his  silence  mean  that  he  was  repenting  of  his  chiv- 
alrous action  ?  If  this  was  so,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  her  but  to  die  ;  but  she  could  not  believe 
it.  No  man  could  kiss  a  woman  in  that  way  unless 
he  loved  her  for  ever.  And  she  had  told  him  that 
she  would  be  his  slave  if  he  did  not  wish  to  marry 
her,  and  he  had  scorned  the  suggestion.  If  she  could 
see  him,  all  would  be  well.  But  it  was  imperative 
that  she  should  leave  Cheale.  At  first  she  had  only 
felt  defiant  amusement  when  people  stared  at  her, 
but  as  day  after  day  passed  and  still  no  letter  came 
from  Gilbert,  she  began  to  be  afflicted  by  a  horrible 
doubt,  which  made  her  self-conscious  and  cowardly. 
Were  they  right  after  all  ?  Had  he  fled  from  her  ? 

The  General  returned  to  Cheale  at  the  beginning 
of  January.  He  was  the  gentlest  and  most  courtly 
of  men,  but  Katharine  imagined  that  his  habitual 
reserve  was  intensified  after  Eileen  had  told  him 
about  the  final  rupture  of  relations  with  Mr  Trafford 
and  Aunt  Cely.  This  probably  baseless  idea  troubled 
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her  ;  and  when  the  middle  of  January  arrived  and 
there  was  still  no  letter  from  Gilbert,  she  decided 
to  relieve  the  Grensteds  of  her  presence,  and  to  make 
the  plunge  into  London.  Sir  Arthur  Grensted  looked 
grave  when  she  announced  this  intention,  but  said 
very  little.  He  gave  Eileen,  however,  twenty  pounds 
for  Katharine,  and  Katharine  was  glad  to  accept  it, 
for  Mr  Trafford  had  failed  to  act  on  her  suggestion 
of  a  loan.  She  called  at  her  home  to  say  good-bye 
to  her  father  and  Aunt  Cely,  but  they  refused  to 
see  her. 

"  If  you  find  that  there's  not  much  to  be  done  in 
London  there's  always  a  room  for  you  here,"  said  the 
General.  He  made  no  allusion  to  Gilbert,  and  this 
chilled  her.  Eileen  gave  her  the  name  of  a  quiet 
hotel  near  Oxford  Street.  "  And  we'll  all  come  to 
the  wedding,"  she  added. 

"  I  shan't !  "  said  Janet.  "  I  should  howl."  But 
Janet  was  great- souled,  in  that  she  sought  to  present 
Katharine  with  a  treasured  necklace  of  old  amber 
beads.  Colum  and  Donald  offered  her  the  bat — 
an  unfriendly  monster — but  not  the  hedgehog.  They 
all  came  to  see  her  off  at  the  station,  and  Colum 
hurled  an  old  slipper  at  the  departing  train — a 
premature  action  which  caused  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  the  passengers. 

She  had  bought  a  cheap  edition  of  '  Tono-Bungay  ' 
to  read  during  the  journey,  but  even  that  masterpiece 
of  her  favourite  author  was  powerless  to  enthral  her. 
As  the  speed  of  the  train  increased,  her  heart  seemed 
to  keep  tune  with  its  pulsations  ;  she  felt,  however, 
less  excited  than  she  had  expected  to  be,  but  intensely 
happy.  She  had  justified  her  existence  at  last ;  she 
had  rivalled  Ann  Veronica  !  She  was  speeding  to 
liberty,  life,  and  her  lover.  It  was  the  most  wonderful 
sensation  that  she  had  ever  known  :  she  felt  as  if 
she  were  born  anew  into  a  new  and  golden  world. 

E 
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And  to-morrow  Gilbert's  arms  would  be  round  her. 
All  her  doubts  and  fears  had  vanished.  Even  if 
the  shadow  of  the  dead  was  haunting  him  again, 
she  felt  certain  that  she  could  drive  it  away  for 
ever.  Dear  Gilbert !  How  surprised  he  would  be 
to  see  her.  But  he  would  be  very  glad  ;  she  knew 
that.  Lovers  had  wonderful  instincts. 

Her  first  sight  of  London  was  somewhat  staggering. 
She  had  expected  a  noble  and  majestic  city  to  rise, 
white  and  shining,  from  the  plain,  but  Willesden 
and  its  environs  were  as  repulsive  as  the  jerry-built 
dreariness  of  Cheale.  From  Willesden  to  Euston  all 
was  semi-subterranean,  but  Euston  itself  was  spacious 
though  dingy.  A  sympathetic  porter  found  her  a 
cab,  looking  less  sympathetic  when  she  rewarded 
him  with  twopence,  which  was  the  sum  that  Aunt 
Cely  had  always  given  to  his  kind. 

Dusk  was  falling  as  her  cab  turned  into  the  Euston 
Eoad,  and  silent  swarms  of  city  toilers  were  hurrying 
westward.  She  regarded  their  dim  intent  figures 
with  a  fascinated  interest :  it  was  the  first  time  that 
she  had  beheld  a  crowd  in  motion,  and  the  spectacle 
made  her  feel  oddly  lonely.  Would  she,  too,  become 
one  of  those  strange  hypnotised  plodders  ?  A  young 
girl  in  a  cheap  fur  coat,  with  a  bedraggled  feather  in 
her  hat,  passed  her  cab  as  it  had  slowed  down,  and, 
glancing  at  her,  said  something  in  a  hideous  jargon 
to  her  companion.  The  electric  arc-lamps  shone  like 
some  pale  and  sinister  fruit  in  the  twilight.  She 
shivered,  and  felt  an  acute  longing  to  go  straight  to 
Gilbert,  but  she  had  directed  the  driver  to  the  little 
hotel  of  which  Eileen  had  told  her,  and  she  felt  too 
timid  to  countermand  her  instructions. 

The  short  drive  through  the  murky  streets  seemed 
as  if  it  would  never  end.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  cab 
drew  up  before  the  hotel  —  a  drab  unpretentious 
building  near  the  top  of  Orchard  Street.f  The  cabman, 
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in  defiance  of  the  taximeter's  evidence,  demanded  a 
preposterous  fee,  but  was  finally  routed  by  an  ancient 
hall-porter,  who  looked  like  old  Caspar  in  the  ballad, 
but  possessed  a  blistering  tongue.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  one  in  the  hotel  except  a  tightly-corseted  lady 
of  uncertain  age,  who  wore  her  hair  in  the  obsolete 
fashion  set  by  the  Eoyal  Family,  and  languished  in 
a  glass  box  like  a  stuffed  bird. 

"  Wan  handred  and  fave,"  chanted  this  lady 
wearily,  and  added  that  the  lift  was  not  working. 
Katharine  followed  the  porter  up  a  gloomy  stair- 
case that  smelt  of  the  roast  meats  of  yester  year, 
and  eventually  found  herself  in  a  tiny  but  clean 
bedroom  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  window  commanded  an  extensive  view  of 
chimney-pots,  telegraph  wires,  and  signboards  that 
displayed  the  names  of  various  beers.  From  the 
thoroughfare  below  —  which  was  Oxford  Street, 
though  Katharine  did  not  know  it — an  incessant 
thunder  of  traffic  arose,  varied  by  the  raucous  cries 
of  the  sellers  of  evening  papers.  The  air  smelt  oddly 
of  soot.  In  spite  of  her  consciousness  that  Gilbert 
was  so  near,  she  felt  a  depressing  sensation  of  loneli- 
ness as  she  looked  out  on  that  sombre  vista.  Suppos- 
ing that  he  had  gone  away  !  She  knew  now  that 
she  ought  to  have  written  to  tell  him  she  was  coming, 
but  somehow  it  had  seemed  more  romantic  to  surprise 
him  ;  also,  perhaps,  she  had  been  afraid  that  he 
might  possibly  have  suggested  another  delay.  The 
wilderness  of  chimney-pots  and  the  innumerable 
lights  which  shone  more  brightly  as  the  darkness 
deepened  made  her  feel  that  the  hotel  was  a  tiny 
point  in  the  middle  of  an  enormous  unknown  laby- 
rinth which  extended  for  miles.  She  turned  from 
the  window,  and  realised  that  the  room  was  very 
cold. 

She  took  off  her  hat,  washed  her  hands  and  face, 
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and  went  downstairs  without  unpacking  her  clothes. 
On  the  first  floor  she  saw  a  door  labelled  "  Drawing- 
Boom,"  and,  after  hesitating  for  a  moment,  she 
entered  it  to  find  herself  in  a  stuffy  and  cheerless 
apartment  full  of  spindle-legged  tables  and  arty-and- 
crafty  chairs,  and  hung  with  dingy  white  muslin  cur- 
tains. There  was  no  one  in  it  but  an  elderly  woman, 
who  wore  a  loose  purple  garment  like  a  dressing-gown, 
and  was  writing  letters  at  a  table  near  the  window. 
This  personage  turned  when  the  door  opened,  and 
fixed  a  hawk-like  stare  on  Katharine.  Then  she 
continued  to  write  very  fast  with  a  noisy  pen,  and 
Katharine  sat  down  on  a  hump-backed  sofa,  and 
tried  to  concentrate  on  an  out-of-date  illustrated 
paper. 

She  had  been  occupied  in  this  way  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  staring  blankly  at  a 
toothy  young  actress,  who  was  apparently  called 
Odol,  when  the  busy  pen  suddenly  ceased  to  squeak, 
and  the  writer  turned  towards  her. 

"  A  new  arrival,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ?  "  she  said. 
She  spoke  with  an  unpleasant  nasal  drawl,  and  stared 
at  Katharine  with  her  cold,  unsmiling,  light-blue  eyes. 
She  had  thick  sandy  hair,  turning  white,  which  was 
piled  in  a  turban-shaped  mass  on  the  top  of  her  head  ; 
her  face  was  long  and  narrow,  and  her  nose  was  like 
the  nose  of  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  here  before,"  went  on 
the  lady  without  waiting  for  Katharine  to  answer. 
"  I  used  to  stay  here  some  years  ago  with  the  Perivales 
—Lord  and  Lady  Peri  vale  of  Ascham,  you  know. 
But  I  may  safely  say  that  wild  horses  will  not  make 
me  stay  here  again." 

Katharine  had  a  dim  impression  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Perivale  of  Ascham  must  have  resembled  wild 
horses  ;  the  lady  in  the  dressing-gown  was  distinctly 
equine  in  aspect. 
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"  Don't  you  find  it  comfortable  ?  "  she  asked.  The 
lady  uttered  a  strange  wailing  cry. 

"  Waah  !  "  she  replied.  "  Comfortable  1  The 
food  !  And  the  attendance  !  And  the  charges  are 
positively  disgraceful.  My  room  is  on  the  top  floor  ; 
I  can't  swing  a  cat  in  it,  and  eight  shillings  a  day, 
if  you  please — with  attendance,  of  course,  but  no 
one  ever  attends.  And  they  objected  to  my  dear 
doggie  because  he  had  a  misfortune  in  the  hall. 
The  porter  was  most  impertinent.  They  think  that 
because  people  in  High  Society  come  here  they  are 
entitled  to  charge  what  they  please.  Will  you  believe 
it,  my  account  last  week  came  to  eight  pound  fourteen 
and  sixpence,  and  I  didn't  have  a  single  soul  in,  and 
was  out  to  lunch — let  me  see :  there  was  Lady 
Cartery  on  Monday,  and  on  Wednesday  I  was  at 
Claridge's,  and  on  Saturday  at  Normandy  House. 
I  was  out  to  lunch  three  times.  It's  absolute 
extortion." 

Katharine  pricked  up  her  ears  at  this  information. 
Her  available  capital  amounted  to  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  she  had  spent  nearly  a  pound  on  the  journey. 
She  began  to  regret  that  she  had  taken  Eileen's 
advice  about  the  hotel ;  she  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  General  was  presumably  in  "  High  Society," 
and  would  lodge  his  family  in  expensive  and  exclusive 
resorts.  Still,  even  if  Gilbert  was  away,  she  had 
enough  money  to  last,  with  care,  for  several  weeks, 
and  meanwhile  she  could  find  cheap  rooms.  She 
was  still  further  consoled,  when  she  went  into  the 
dingy  dining-room,  by  observing  that  the  equine 
lady  drank  champagne  and  had  a  liqueur  with  her 
coffee. 

There  were  only  a  few  people  in  the  dining-room, 
and  they  were  British  citizens  of  so  respectable  a 
type  that  they  would  have  passed  without  comment 
at  a  dinner-party  in  Cheale.  High  Society,  Katharine 
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thought,  was  rather  disappointing  when  one  inspected 
it  closely.  She  noticed  that  some  of  them  stared 
curiously  at  the  equine  lady,  who  had  discarded  her 
dressing-gown,  and  wore  what  Katharine  would 
have  called  a  ball- dress  of  yellow  satin  and  a  large 
quantity  of  jewels.  When  she  entered  the  room 
she  rattled  and  tinkled  like  one  of  those  irritating 
curtains  which  are  made  of  many  glass  beads  and  small 
pieces  of  cane.  She  gave  Katharine  a  nod  as  she 
passed  her  table,  and  drawled,  "  Beastly  cold  in  here, 
isn't  it  f  " 

"  Beastly,"  replied  Katharine  mechanically,  and 
then  she  felt  that  every  one,  including  the  super- 
cilious and  elegant  head-waiter,  was  staring  at  her. 
The  latter  personage,  she  thought,  regarded  her  with 
mingled  pity  and  contempt  when  she  refused  to 
order  any  wine. 

The  food,  though  it  was  extremely  plain,  was 
good,  and  there  were  many  courses.  The  excitements 
of  the  day  had  not  destroyed  her  appetite,  and  as 
she  ate  her  spirits  rose,  and  she  began  to  feel  adven- 
turous again.  She  had  intended  to  write  a  note  to 
Gilbert  that  evening  informing  him  that  she  had 
arrived,  and  would  call  at  his  house  on  the  following 
morning;  but  it  occurred  to  her  suddenly  that  a 
long  evening  in  the  hotel  would  be  almost  intolerable, 
and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  go  and  see  him  at  once. 
He  might  be  going  away  early  next  day.  She  was 
completely  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  the  telephone, 
but  at  the  end  of  dinner  she  asked  her  waiter  if  he 
could  direct  her  to  Wisteria  Eoad.  The  waiter  had 
never  heard  of  that  thoroughfare,  and  referred  her 
to  the  hall-porter,  who  was  equally  ignorant.  When, 
however,  she  mentioned  that  it  was  in  St  John's 
Wood,  he  stated  that  one  of  the  page-boys  who  lived 
in  Kilburn  always  took  the  number  nine  bus.  This 
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information,  though  vague,  was  good  enough  for 
Katharine,  who  was  longing  to  escape  from  the  hotel. 
She  ran  upstairs,  put  on  her  hat  and  her  old  water- 
proof, descended,  marched  past  High  Society,  which 
was  drinking  coffee  in  the  lounge,  and  plunged  into 
the  night. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  she  saw  motor- 
omnibuses  arriving  and  departing  ;  she  crossed  over, 
and  waited  until  one  arrived  which  bore  an  illuminated 
number  nine.  The  conductor  informed  her  that  it 
was  full  inside,  so  she  clambered  to  the  top.  Rain 
was  falling  steadily  ;  the  drops  beat  into  her  face  and 
soaked  into  her  hat,  but  she  did  not  care.  Her  high 
spirits  returned  as  soon  as  she  was  outside  the  hotel. 
She  was  free  ;  she  was  in  the  very  home  of  Liberty, 
and  she  was  going  to  Gilbert !  If  only  Aunt  Cely 
could  see  her  now  !  She  looked  down  into  the  broad, 
rain-lashed  street.  There  were  still  many  pedestrians, 
mainly  women  ;  most  of  them  were  taking  refuge 
from  the  shower  in  doorways.  Londoners  didn't 
seem  nearly  so  much  afraid  of  the  weather  as  people 
who  lived  in  provincial  towns.  How  queer  the  rain 
looked  when  it  was  revealed  by  the  great  lamps 
that  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  street ! 

The  omnibus  turned  a  corner,  halted,  then  pursued 
its  course  down  another  huge  thoroughfare  full  of 
pale  light.  It  crossed  a  large  square  that  was  crowded 
with  motors  and  with  a  mass  of  open  umbrellas 
that  resembled  a  perambulating  army  of  black  and 
shining  mushrooms.  It  halted  again,  then  plunged 
down  an  incline  at  a  speed  which  seemed  terrific  to 
Katharine.  St  John's  Wood  must  be  very  near  now, 
she  thought ;  Eileen  had  told  her  that  it  was  only 
ten  minutes  by  omnibus  from  the  hotel.  The  next 
open  space  seemed  vaguely  familiar.  Then  she  realised 
that  it  was  Trafalgar  Square  :  there  were  the  lions  ; 
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there  was  the  Column  ;  there  were  the  fountains  and 
the  National  Gallery.  She  had  no  idea  that  she 
would  pass  through  so  interesting  a  part  of  London. 

The  omnibus  halted,  and  seemed  disinclined  to 
exert  itself  again.  Presently  the  conductor  ascended 
the  steps. 

"  We  don't  go  no  farther  to-night,  lady,"  he  said. 
Then,  seeing  that  the  lady  looked  bewildered,  he 
added,  "  Where  d'you  want  to  go  I  There 're 
plenty  of  buses  up  the  Strand." 

"  Is  that  the  way  to  St  John's  Wood  1  "  asked 
Katharine.  The  man  grinned  widely. 

"  St  John's  Wood  !  "  he  cried.  "  Why,  you've 
been  coming  away  from  there  as  fast  as  we  could 
drive  you.  You  don't  know  London  well,  do  you  ? 
You're  right  in  the  very  middle  of  it ;  you  got  on  the 
right  number  bus  going  the  wrong  way." 

He  seemed  greatly  amused  by  her  misadventure, 
but  he  was  sympathetic,  and  knew  the  whereabouts 
of  Wisteria  Eoad. 

"  It's  a  long  way  off  our  line,"  he  said,  "  and 
difficult  to  find  in  the  dark.  They  don't  keep  the 
Wood  lit  up  like  Eegent  Street.  You'd  better  take 
the  Underground  at  Charing  Cross,  lady.  Wisteria 
Eoad's  near  the  station,  behind  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground.  You  know  that,  don't  you  ?  " 

Katharine  thanked  him,  and  scrambled  down  from 
the  omnibus.  He  directed  her  to  the  Underground 
station,  and  she  walked  to  the  end  of  the  Strand, 
and  stood  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross.  The 
roar  of  the  traffic  stunned  her  unaccustomed  ears  ; 
passers-by  jostled  against  her,  and  progged  her  hat 
in  a  manner  that  was  strongly  reminiscent  of  Aunt 
Cely.  Then  she  perceived  a  row  of  taxi-cabs  on 
the  east  side  of  the  square,  and  resolved  to  take  one  : 
the  Underground  sounded  almost  too  adventurous. 
She  approached  the  first  cab  on  the  rank,  and  gave 
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the  driver  Gilbert's  address.  The  driver  appeared 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  fainting  when  he  heard  it. 

"  P'raps  you'd  like  me  to  call  at  Waltham  Cross 
and  take  a  turn  round  Epping  Forest  on  the  way, 
miss,"  he  suggested.  "  I  can't  take  you ;  I  ain't 
got  enough  petrol,  honestly  I  ain't." 

Katharine  thanked  him  politely,  and  this  seemed 
to  soften  his  heart. 

"  Wait  a  minute  !  "  he  called  after  her.  "  P'raps 
Bill  might  take  you  ;  he  lives  up  that  way."  He 
uttered  a  mighty  shout.  "  Bill !  "  he  cried.  There 
was  a  responsive  roar,  and  a  man  came  down  the 
rank.  He  agreed  to  drive  Katharine  to  Wisteria 
Eoad  on  condition  that  she  would  remember  that  it 
was  a  wet  night,  and  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and 
that  times  was  bad. 

No  episode  marked  the  journey  except  that  they 
nearly  ran  over  a  man  in  a  top-hat  at  the  corner 
of  Piccadilly.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  pedestrian  ; 
he  was  stalking  along  with  his  head  in  the  air,  swing- 
ing a  cane.  The  driver  pulled  up  with  extreme 
abruptness  ;  the  top-hatted  one  smiled  serenely,  and 
continued  his  course. 

"  'Ere,  what's  the  matter  with  you  f  "  growled  the 
exasperated  driver,  glaring  round  the  taximeter  at 
the  offender. 

The  top-hatted  one  halted  and  smiled  again. 

"  I'm  in  love,  I'm  in  love !  "  he  sang  blithely. 
Then  he  took  off  his  hat  to  Katharine,  who  was 
peering  out  of  the  window,  and  vanished  into  the 
crowd. 

Katharine  was  somewhat  startled  by  his  saluta- 
tion, but  afterwards  she  decided  that  such  politeness 
was  very  pleasant,  and  that  London,  where  fantastic 
strangers  alleged  such  amusing  reasons  for  their 
absent-minded  behaviour,  was  a  wonderful  place. 
She,  too,  was  in  love  ;  perhaps  he  had  recognised  a 
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kindred  soul.  She  thought  again  of  Gilbert,  and 
shivered  with  excitement. 

The  cab  left  the  brightly-lit  streets  and  skirted 
a  dusky  park  ;  then  it  ascended  a  hill,  passed  a  dim 
chimney  like  a  monstrous  campanile,  and  turned 
down  a  road  between  ghostly  white  houses  which 
stood  in  their  own  gardens.  Another  road,  with 
smaller  houses — then  it  halted. 

"  This  is  number  ten,  miss,"  said  the  driver. 

Katharine's  hands  were  trembling  so  violently 
that  she  was  unable  to  open  the  door.  The  driver 
helped  her,  and  she  got  out.  She  paid  him  a  shilling 
more  than  the  exorbitant  sum  that  he  demanded, 
wished  him  good  night,  and  ran  to  the  garden  gate, 
which  was  open.  When  she  went  up  the  path  leading 
to  the  front  door  she  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  she 
were  going  to  faint.  She  leant  against  the  porch 
with  her  hand  pressed  to  her  bosom  ;  then  the  wave 
of  dizziness  passed,  and  she  rang  the  bell.  As  she 
did  so  a  church  clock  somewhere  near  began  to 
strike  nine. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  elderly  woman  in  a 
white  cap,  who  displayed  no  astonishmentTat  the 
sight  of  a  visitor. 

"Is  Mr  Arch  at  home  ?  "  asked  Katharine 
breathlessly. 

"  Come  in,  please,  madam,"  said  the  woman, 
almost  as  if  she  had  been  expecting  Katharine. 
"  Will  you  take  off  your  things,  madam  *  "  she  added 
when  she  had  closed  the  door.  "  Mr  Arch  is  in  the 
music-room." 

"  Yes ;  no ;  it  doesn't  matter,"  murmured 
Katharine.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  see  Gilbert.  All  her  pulses 
were  beating  a  furious  tattoo.  The  woman  did  not 
appear  to  observe  her  distracted  condition, 
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"  Come  this  way,  please,"  she  said. 

Katharine  followed  her  down  a  long  white  passage 
that  was  hung  with  prints  and  engravings.  The 
woman  asked  Katharine  her  name,  then  opened  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  and  announced  her. 

Gilbert,  in  a  brown  velvet  coat,  was  standing  just 
inside  the  door.  She  ran  forward  and  cried  his 
name. 

"  I've  come,  I've  come  !  "  she  gasped. 

She  saw  only  his  dear  head,  and  did  not  realise 
that  there  were  other  people  in  the  large,  brightly-lit 
room.  Gilbert  turned  swiftly  at  the  sound  of  his 
name,  and  saw  her  advancing  towards  him.  Then 
she  halted  suddenly.  For  his  face  wore,  not  the 
expression  of  joy  which  she  had  confidently  expected, 
but  one  of  extreme  embarrassment  and  annoyance. 
It  vanished  almost  instantly,  but  it  had  been  un- 
mistakable. Next  moment  he  came  forward,  took 
her  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  room. 
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THERE  were  about  a  dozen  people  in  the  room,  and 
when  Katharine  appeared  in  her  wet  waterproof 
and  her  sodden  hat,  they  gazed  at  her  as  if  a  drowned 
ghost  had  arisen  suddenly  in  their  midst.  Gilbert, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  him,  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  his  self-possession  ;  he  stared  at  her, 
smiling  queerly,  and  did  not  invite  her  to  take  off 
her  cloak. 

"  Well !  "  he  said.  "  This  is  a  surprise  !  "  Then 
he  added,  with  a  somewhat  obvious  effort  towards 
geniality,  "  Now  the  sun  really  does  begin  to  shine  !  " 

A  pale,  rather  plump  young  man  with  fair  hair 
came  up  to  them.  "  Won't  you  let  me  take  your 
things  f  "  he  asked.  Katharine  took  off  her  mackin- 
tosh, realising  that  he  was  regarding  her  with  cold 
unfriendly  eyes,  and  that  Gilbert  was  chafing  inwardly. 
She  felt  acutely  uncomfortable.  The  pale  young 
man,  however,  appeared  to  be  tactful,  for  he  went 
to  a  large  personage  who  was  sitting  at  the  piano, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  The  large  personage 
nodded,  and  immediately  began  to  play.  Katharine 
sat  down  in  a  chair  which  Gilbert  had  pulled  forward, 
and  Gilbert  walked  away  and  stood  near  the  piano. 
She  did  not  dare  to  look  up  at  his  face. 

She  longed  heartily  that  her  chair  might  sink 
through  the  floor,  or  that  the  electric  light  might 
go  out,  so  that  she  could  make  good  her  escape  in 
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the  darkness.  What  an  idiot  she  had  been  to  rush 
into  the  middle  of  a  party  shouting  his  name  !  No 
wonder  that  he  was  annoyed  ;  it  had  been  a  perfectly 
ridiculous  scene.  Yet,  although  she  realised  that 
she  had  been  an  impulsive  fool,  she  felt  bitterly 
aggrieved  because  no  light  of  welcome  had  shone 
in  his  face  when  he  first  saw  her.  After  all,  she  was 
his  betrothed  ;  it  wouldn't  have  mattered  if  he  had 
uttered  a  joyful  cry,  hauled  her  into  the  room,  and 
kissed  her  in  front  of  them  all.  That,  decidedly,  was 
what  she  would  have  expected  him  to  have  done. 

She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  feeling  hideously 
self-conscious  and  awkward.  At  length  she  summoned 
up  sufficient  courage  to  glance  furtively  round  the 
room,  and  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  no  one 
was  looking  at  her.  The  guests  consisted  of  about 
half  a  dozen  men,  mostly  about  Gilbert's  age,  one  old 
woman  with  white  hair  and  a  fresh  pink  complexion, 
two  middle-aged  ones,  and  a  tall  girl  in  a  black  dress, 
who  was,  Katharine  thought,  the  most  beautiful  person 
that  she  had  ever  seen.  She  had  very  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  and  a  dazzlingly  fair  skin,  and  her  arms  and 
neck  were  lovely — like  a  white  statue's.  Katharine 
decided  that  she  looked  very  sad. 

The  intruder — for  that  is  what  Katharine  felt 
herself  to  be — was  also  relieved  to  observe  that  the 
party  was  apparently  an  informal  one ;  the  only 
persons  in  evening  dress  were  the  beautiful  girl  and 
the  large  pianist.  On  a  table  at  the  side  of  the  room 
there  were  sandwiches,  lemonade,  and  whisky-and- 
soda.  Every  one  except  the  beautiful  girl  was  smoking 
cigarettes. 

Katharine  hardly  knew  whether  she  was  relieved 
or  frightened  when  the  pianist  ceased  to  play. 
Gilbert  would  have  to  come  and  talk  to  her  now, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  very  much 
annoyed  with  her.  The  pianist  rose,  and  strolled 
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over  to  the  table  to  mix  himself  a  drink  ;  Gilbert 
followed  and  began  to  speak  to  him,  turning  his 
back  on  Katharine,  who  remained  sitting  alone  in 
a  corner  of  the  room. 

This,  she  felt,  was  intolerable,  even  if  she  had 
behaved  badly.  Her  hereditary  temper  awoke  ;  she 
stood  up,  and  had  almost  resolved  to  make  for  the 
door,  when  the  girl  in  the  black  dress  came  towards 
her. 

"  Gilbert  is  a  bad  host,"  said  the  girl  very  calmly. 
"  When  there  is  music  he  forgets  everything  else. 
Won't  you  have  some  sandwiches  and  a  drink  ?  " 

She  had  a  low,  rather  deep  voice,  and  spoke  slowly. 
She  was  beautiful !  Katharine  felt  like  a  dowdy 
little  schoolgirl  beside  her.  Every  line  of  her  tall 
figure  was  graceful. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  he's  angry  with  me  for  rushing 
into  his  party  in  a  wet  mackintosh,"  said  Katharine. 

"  It  was  stupid  of  me,  but  I  couldn't  wait ;  I " 

She  paused,  conscious  that  the  girl  was  looking  at 
her  very  intently  with  her  immense  dark  eyes. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  a  party,"  said  the  girl,  smiling 
faintly.  "  We  do  this  every  week." 

"  A  Philharmonic  1  "  asked  Katharine,  and  the 
girl  laughed. 

"  That's  far  too  big  a  name  for  us,"  she  said.  "  You 
haven't  been  here  before,  then  ?  " 

Katharine  explained  that  she  had  only  arrived  in 
London  that  evening.  The  girl  raised  her  eyebrows, 
and  surveyed  her  with  even  more  interest.  Then  she 
turned. 

"  Gilbert !  "  she  called.  Gilbert  swung  round 
quickly  when  he  heard  her  voice,  and  was  obviously 
surprised  to  see  that  she  was  talking  to  Katharine. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  we  might  be  allowed  some 
lemonade  ?  "  she  asked.  There  was  a  note  of  asperity 
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in  her  voice.    Gilbert  recovered  some  of  his  missing 
manners. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  he  cried,  seizing  a  plate  of  sand- 
wiches and  hurrying  towards  them.  "  I  neglect 
every  one.  Let  me  introduce  you — Miss  Gilmour, 
Miss  Trafford.  Miss  Trafford  was  one  of  my  friends 
at  Cheale." 

This  explanation,  or,  rather,  the  airy  manner  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  annoyed  Katharine  still  more. 
One  of  his  friends,  indeed  !  And  who,  pray,  was  this 
girl  who  called  him  Gilbert  and  ordered  him  about  ? 
She  frowned,  and  ate  sandwiches  madly.  She  felt 
strongly  inclined,  since  Gilbert  refused  to  acknowledge 
her  publicly  as  his  fiance'e,  to  declare  her  identity 
and  make  a  glorious  scene.  She  smarted  with  dis- 
appointment ;  it  was  hateful  to  be  received  in  this 
way  when  she  had  expected  to  find  him  alone,  and 
to  be  met  with  a  shout  of  joy  and  his  encircling 
arms. 

She  did  contrive  to  make  a  scene,  but  involuntarily. 

"  Will  you  have  some  lemonade  ?  "  asked  Gilbert, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  only  just  restrained 
himself  from  addressing  her  as  Miss  Trafford.  She 
resolved  to  assert  herself,  to  be  strong  and  inde- 
pendent, to  be  like  Ann  Veronica.  Would  Ann 
Veronica  meekly  drink  lemonade  after  being  treated 
so  disgracefully  ? 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said  haughtily  ;  "I  want 
some  whisky,  please." 

Gilbert  looked  extremely  surprised,  but  Miss 
Gilmour  displayed  no  emotion.  The  large  pianist, 
who  was  standing  near  them,  smiled  jovially  at 
Katharine. 

"  Quite  right !  "  he  cried.  "  Lemonade's  a  measly 
drink.  Let  me  mix  you  a  whisky-and-soda."  He 
poured  a  generous  dose  of  whisky  into  a  glass,  added 
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soda-water,  and  handed  it  to  Katharine  with  a  bow. 
And  then  things  happened.  Katharine  had  never 
tasted  spirits  before.  She  took  a  large  gulp. 

It  was  not  an  ordinary  lady-like  fit  of  discreet 
pianissimo  choking,  but  a  sforzando  forte-fortissimo 
affair,  which  lasted  nearly  a  minute.  She  gasped 
for  breath  ;  she  sniffed  desperately  ;  the  tears  poured 
from  her  eyes.  But  when  it  was  over  she  discovered 
that  London  was  really  different  from  Cheale.  In 
Cheale  every  one  would  have  assumed  a  painfully 
detached  air,  like  conventional  persons  who  meet 
some  one  on  the  way  to  the  bathroom,  and  they 
would  have  pretended  not  to  notice  her  agonies 
even  while  they  were  despising  her  in  their  hearts. 
Here,  however,  much  to  her  amazement,  every  one 
except  Gilbert  and  the  pale  young  man  laughed 
and  was  sympathetic  ;  the  large  pianist  patted  her 
on  the  back  when  she  had  nearly  recovered,  and  the 
old  woman  with  the  pink  face  came  up  and  condoled 
with  her. 

"  Oh  !  "  gasped  Katharine  ;  "I  never  knew  it 
could  be  as  nasty  as  that !  " 

"  Why,  you  naughty  girl !  "  cried  the  old  woman, 
"  I  don't  believe  that  you  ever  tasted  it  before. 
No  wonder  you  nearly  had  a  fit.  Bedford,  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  !  " 

But  the  large  pianist  seemed  quite  unabashed. 
;'  Very  sporting  of  her !  "  he  said.  "  It's  only 
the  first  drink  that  costs.  Have  another  one 
now  ?  " 

"  Never  again  !  "  answered  Katharine  with  extreme 
fervour.  She  thought  that  they  were  very  nice 
people  not  to  mind,  but  she  was  still  angry  with 
Gilbert,  who  plainly  looked  as  if  he  thought  that  she 
had  made  a  hideous  exhibition  of  herself  and  dis- 
graced him.  The  pale  young  man,  whose  name  she 
discovered  to  be  Osmond,  also  looked  disgusted. 
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Unfortunately  for  his  dignity,  he  sneezed,  and  then 
every  one  cried :  "  Are  you  beginning,  too  ?  " 
Katharine  felt  certain  that  he  hated  her. 

She  liked  the  beautiful  girl,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
daughter  of  the  pink-faced  old  woman.  They  talked 
about  music  until  some  one  began  to  sing,  and  she 
invited  Katharine  to  visit  her.  When  the  songs 
were  ended  Gilbert  came  up  to  Katharine,  and 
Miss  Gilmour  moved  away. 

"  Well,  you're  really  in  London  !  "  he  said,  but 
not  very  heartily.  "  Have  you  come  up  for  a  day 
or  two,  or  are  you  going  to  stay  f  " 

Katharine  replied  that  she  had  come  for  ever. 
She  was  still  very  sore,  though  her  temper  had 
simmered  down.  Gilbert  looked  at  her  with  unen- 
thusiastic  eyes. 

"  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  let  me  know  that  you 
were  coming  ?  "  he  demanded  almost  crossly. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  surprise  you,"  she 
answered.  "  But  oh,  Gilbert,  I'm  sorry  I  came  in 
like  that.  It  was  stupid  of  me."  She  leant  towards 
him.  "  Please  forgive  me,"  she  said  ;  "I  couldn't 
bear  it  when  you  wouldn't  speak  to  me." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  Gilbert  hastily,  glancing 
round  in  an  alarmed  manner  ;  "  only  don't  let  us 
talk  about  it  now.  You  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  shock, 
and  of  course  I  wanted  to  see  you  alone.  Where  are 
you  staying  ?  " 

He  seemed  relieved  when  she  told  him  the  name  of 
her  hotel.  Had  he  half-expected  that  she  had  arrived 
bag  and  baggage  at  his  house  f  "I'll  come  round 
to-morrow  morning,"  he  said,  "  then  we  can  discuss 
things.  It's  impossible  to-night."  She  thought  that 
he  glanced,  first  at  Miss  Gilmour  and  then  at  Osmond, 
who  was  standing  near  them.  His  manner  was  utterly 
different  from  anything  that  she  had  experienced  or 
expected,  and  she  felt  cruelly  hurt. 
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"  Won't  you  see  me  home  like  you  used  to  do  in 
Cheale  ?  "  she  asked. 

Alarm  showed  plainly  in  his  face  at  this  request. 

"  I  can't ;  I  must  wait  until  they've  all  gone," 
he  answered.  This  clearly  meant  that  she  was  not 
to  wait. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  go  now  f  "  she  said. 

"  Go  f  Of  course  not,"  Gilbert  replied.  But  he 
looked  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  "  Now  I  must 
look  after  my  guests,"  he  added  lamely.  "  I'll  come 
round  at  half -past  ten  to-morrow." 

And  that  was  all.  He  rose  and  left  her.  Evidently 
her  arrival  had  been  a  severe  shock,  and  her  subse- 
quent behaviour  had  greatly  annoyed  him.  But 
to-morrow,  when  they  were  alone,  he  would  be  the 
Gilbert  whom  she  had  loved — whom  she  loved  now, 
though  he  had  hurt  her  and  caused  her  to  lose  her 
temper.  It  was  her  love  for  him  which  had  made 
her  behave  foolishly,  and  he  ought  to  realise  that — 
he  would  realise  it  when  the  others  had  gone.  She 
had  almost  resolved  to  stay  until  the  last,  when  she 
noticed  that  the  plump  young  man  seemed  to  be 
playing  the  host  also,  and  remembered  that  Gilbert 
had  spoken  to  her  of  a  friend  who  was  to  live  with 
him  in  St  John's  Wood.  If  the  plump  young  man 
was  the  friend  it  would  be  horrid :  already  she  dis- 
liked him  intensely.  Later  in  the  evening  Mrs  Gilmour 
confirmed  her  suspicion. 

"  Isn't  it  a  jolly  room  1  "  she  said.  "  Mr  Arch 
chose  the  furniture,  and  Mr  Osmond  chose  the 
papers  and  managed  the  lighting,  and  Eva — that's 
my  girl — chose  the  piano.  I  don't  approve  of  bachelor 
hermitages — men  make  themselves  much  too  com- 
fortable— but  Mr  Arch  and  Mr  Osmond  certainly 
harmonise,  and  Mr  Osmond  makes  delightful  songs 
for  Mr  Arch  to  sing.  It's  a  charming  arrangement, 
no  doubt,  but  wait  till  they're  forty.  They  may 
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regret  it  then."  She  fitted  a  cigarette  into  a  long 
amber  tube,  and  lit  it.  "  Are  you  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Arch  1  "  she  asked.  "  My  girl  is  going  to  him  at 
present." 

Katharine  replied  that  she  had  come  to  London  to 
give  piano  lessons.  The  old  lady  seemed  interested. 

"  I  may  be  able  to  help  you,  if  you  aren't  too 
grand  and  proud,"  she  said.  "  And  Eva  wants  some 
one  to  play  for  her.  We  live  in  Chelsea — 124  Eiver 
Walk.  Mr  Arch  will  give  you  the  number  if  you 
forget  it.  No,  no  ;  don't  thank  me,"  she  added. 
"  I  make  no  promises.  But  I  know  a  good  many 
people."  She  rose,  threw  away  her  cigarette,  and 
signalled  to  her  daughter.  Gilbert  went  out  with 
them,  displaying  a  deference  towards  them  which 
Katharine  thought  excessive.  The  large  pianist 
came  and  talked  to  her.  She  liked  him  ;  he  was 
jolly  and  easy-going,  and  had  a  comical  double  chin, 
which  wobbled  when  he  laughed.  He  told  her  that 
he  was  writing  a  book  which  was  to  be  called 
*  Dipsomaniacs  I  have  met.'  She  discovered  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  little  Wilberforce,  and  had  been  to 
Cheale,  but  many  years  ago. 

"  I  only  went  once,"  he  said,  "  to  play  to  the 
School.  They  didn't  ask  me  again,  and  I'll  tell  you 
why.  When  I  got  there  I  found  that  the  boys  had 
been  expecting  Corney  Grain — he  was  long  before 
your  time,  and  very  funny — and  when  they  found 
that  Beethoven,  Bach,  and  myself  were  to  take  his 
place  they  were,  not  unnaturally,  annoyed.  When 
I  went  into  the  Concert-room  with  the  Headmaster 
you  could  hear  pins  dropping  all  over  the  place, 
and  the  boys  didn't  make  a  sound,  except  a  very 
small  one  at  the  back,  who  said  '  Boo.'  I  saw  him 
being  chucked  out.  The  Headmaster  made  a  fatuous 
sort  of  speech  introducing  me,  and  they  sat — there 
were  about  five  hundred  of  them — like  a  lot  of 
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tombstones  in  a  cemetery.  I  felt  that  I  simply 
couldn't  bear  it,  and  I  was  awfully  sorry  for  them. 
Luckily  I  was  a  bit  of  a  comic  man  myseK  in  off  hours, 
so  I  told  them  that  I  had  decided  to  change  my 
programme,  and  I  gave  them  the  best  kind  of  funny 
show  that  I  could  manage,  and  they  were  delighted, 
and  nearly  cheered  the  roof  off.  I  finished  up  by 
smashing  several  notes  on  the  piano — purely  acci- 
dental— but  the  boys  thought  it  glorious.  The 
Headmaster  didn't.  He  thanked  me,  but  I  could 
see  that  he  was  very  sick,  which  was  most  ungrateful, 
and  you  can  imagine  the  faces  of  all  the  high-brows 
who  had  brought  copies  of  the  music  so  that  they 
could  follow  my  playing.  The  comic  part  of  it  was 
that  the  Headmaster  never  sent  me  my  cheque,  but 
the  Sixth  Form  sent  me  a  delightful  letter  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  School,  so  I  didn't  care." 

Katharine  remembered  then  that  she  had  heard  of 
the  episode,  which  had  become  a  legend  in  the  School. 
It  had  happened  during  the  reign  of  the  Buffalo's 
predecessor. 

Mr  Bedford  seemed  also  to  be  interested  when  he 
heard  that  she  played  the  piano,  which  was  very 
nice  of  him,  for  even  she  knew  that  he  was  famous. 
But  fame  hadn't  made  him  pompous  ;  he  was  just 
like  a  jolly  fat  boy,  though  his  hair  was  turning 
grey,  and  he  possessed,  as  he  informed  her,  a  daughter 
of  about  her  own  age.  She  easily  forgave  him  his 
wicked  behaviour  with  the  whisky.  He  produced 
a  photograph  of  the  daughter  from  a  pocket-book— 
the  portrait  of  a  delightful  child  like  a  fairy,  with 
smiling  eyes  and  the  dearest  little  oval  face.  She 
looked  much  younger  than  Katharine,  but  her  father 
asserted  that  she  was  nearly  nineteen. 

"  Isn't  she  a  Topper  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  And 
she's  as  good  as  she's  pretty.  '  Elle  a  toutes  les 
intelligences  de  1'e"  sprit  et  du  COBUT.'  You  must  come 
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and  meet  her.  She  sings  like  an  angel  in  Paradise, 
and  plays  the  piano  fairly  well."  He  beamed  at  the 
photograph,  then  replaced  it  in  the  pocket-book. 
Katharine  thought  that  the  original  of  the  photograph 
was  most  fortunate  in  her  father,  who  was  exceedingly 
unlike  the  kind  of  parent  that  was  produced  by 
Cheale. 

"  We'll  make  her  and  old  Gilly  sing  duets,"  added 
Bedford.  "  They  do  them  quite  decently."  He 
waved  a  plump  hand  towards  Gilbert,  and  Katharine 
realised  that  this  irreverent  appellation  denoted  her 
lover. 

"  He  sings  beautifully,  doesn't  he  f  "  she  asked, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  that  Bedford's  genial 
countenance  became  in  a  moment  almost  stern. 

"  He  has  a  very  fine  voice,"  he  answered  ;  "  but 
he  ought  to  work."  He  spoke  with  great  emphasis. 
Then  his  chins  began  to  wobble.  "  He  looked  ex- 
tremely scared  when  you  came  in,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  you  were  a  spectre  from 
his  painful  past." 

"  Oh  no,  I  belong  to  his  future,"  answered  Katharine 
injudiciously. 

Bedford  looked  at  her  with  a  slightly  puzzled 
expression,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  idiotic  in  trying 
to  say  smart  things.  No  doubt  the  pianist  associated 
habitually  with  aU  that  was  most  brilliant  and  witty 
in  London,  and  would  think  her  a  vulgar  little 
provincial  upstart.  Perhaps  he  had  even  met 
Mr  Wells  !  She  asked  him  if  he  had,  and  he  nodded. 

"  I've  seen  him  at  parties,"  he  replied.  "  But 
the  fact  is  that  I  only  read  Shelley  and  Jorrocks, 
and  I'm  frightened  of  authors.  There's  too  much 
beastly  intellect  about  them.  Weird-looking  beggars, 
too,  aren't  they  ?  Like  some  sort  of  sea-monster 
in  eye-glasses.  I  don't  mean  Wells,  of  course,"  he 
added  hastily,  seeing  that  Katharine  looked  horrified. 
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"  Mr  Galsworthy's  beautiful,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  some  of  them  are,"  remarked 
Bedford.  "  I  met  a  really  pretty  girl  the  other 
day,  and  she  sent  me  a  book  that  she  had  written. 
It  made  my  hair  stand  on  end,  and  my  wife  caught 
me  reading  it,  and  made  an  awful  scene.  It  was 
called  '  Quagmires,'  and  there  were  plenty  of  them. 
So  I've  given  up  authors,  and  taken  to  keeping  a 
pet  monkey.  Do  you  like  monkeys !  Mine's  an 
Agile  Gibbon,  a  splendid  fellow.  We  call  him  Zac- 
chaeus  because  he  runs  up  trees." 

Katharine  thought  that  he  was  ridiculous  with 
his  monkeys,  and  wickedly  flippant  about  the  authors 
whose  works  she  admired.  But  she  promised  to  visit 
the  daughter  and  the  Agile  Gibbon.  Then  she  wished 
him  good  night,  and  went  over  to  Gilbert.  Only  a 
few  guests  remained,  and  they  were  all  preparing  to 
depart.  Gilbert  looked  rather  guilty  as  he  met 
her  eye. 

"  Oh,  don't  go  yet,"  he  said  politely,  but  as  if  he 
were  speaking  to  a  mere  acquaintance.  Katharine's 
hereditary  temper  became  restive  again  ;  she  said 
nothing,  but  looked  sulky. 

"  I  want  you  to  talk  to  Mr  Osmond,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  voice.  "  He  lives  here  with  me,  and  he's 
really  rather  a  wonderful  person." 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Katharine  tartly,  "but  I 
don't  think  we  shall  like  each  other."  She  regretted 
the  words  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered ;  it  was 
just  what  a  pert,  naughty  schoolgirl  would  have  said. 
Gilbert  frowned. 

^  "  Good  night,  then,"  he  said  coldly. 
'<  "Good  night,"  answered  Katharine.    They  parted 
without  shaking  hands. 
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ONE  of  the  middle-aged  ladies  gave  her  a  lift  as  far 
as  the  hotel,  and  talked  to  her  about  Gilbert's  voice. 
She  answered  at  random ;  she  was  angry  with 
Gilbert,  but  more  angry  with  herself.  It  seemed 
to  her  now  that  she  had  been  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  party,  and  that  the  sympathy  which  the  other 
guests  had  manifested  after  that  deplorable  choking- 
fit  had  been  assumed  in  order  to  encourage  her 
towards  further  breaches  of  decorum.  Mr  Bedford 
had  no  doubt  found  her  almost  as  entertaining  as 
an  Agile  Gibbon ;  Miss  Gilmour  and  her  mother 
must  certainly  have  regarded  her  as  a  specimen  of 
the  complete  savage.  Gilbert  was  annoyed  with  her, 
and  the  odious  Mr  Osmond  despised  her,  and  was 
glad  that  she  had  made  a  fool  of  herself.  It  was  a 
strange  d&but.  There  were  moments  when  she 
wished  herself  back  in  Cheale.  That  horrible  whisky  ! 
Her  face  burned  at  the  thought  of  it.  Ladies  never 
sneeze,  said  Aunt  Cely.  If  ladies  were  not  allowed 
to  sneeze  they  certainly  would  not  be  allowed  to 
choke.  Could  anything  more  ridiculous  and  un- 
dignified have  happened  ?  It  was  cruel  luck.  No  ; 
it  was  retribution  for  her  own  folly.  But  Gilbert 
was  also  to  blame  for  offering  her  lemonade  in  that 
patronising  manner.  Oh  !  she  was  weak  and  silly, 
and  couldn't  go  through  with  things.  Ann  Veronica, 
if  she  had  found  herself  in  the  same  predicament, 
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would  have  drunk  glass  after  glass  of  fiery  spirits, 
and  never  have  turned  a  hair. 

It  was  long  before  she  went  to  sleep,  and  she  was 
awakened  early  by  the  noises  of  the  street.  From 
her  window  she  saw  again  the  never-ending  vista  of 
brown  chimneys  etched  against  a  sky  of  dingy 
ochre  ;  a  thin  drizzle  of  rain  was  falling,  and  the 
air  smelt  like  a  blend  of  smoke  and  decaying  apple- 
rind.  Yet  it  had  a  tonic  quality  ;  and  there  was 
something  exhilarating  in  the  roar  of  the  traffic  far 
below.  Katharine  began  to  feel  happier ;  she  dis- 
covered that  in  spite  of  the  distressing  events  of  the 
previous  evening  she  was  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  Gilbert's  visit. 

He  arrived  punctually,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him  she  imagined  that  his  irritation  had  vanished. 
They  met  in  the  empty  lounge,  and  after  he  had 
glanced  round  and  realised  that  they  were  alone, 
he  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"I've  come  to  grovel,"  he  said,  speaking  like  the 
Gilbert  whom  she  had  known  in  Cheale.  "  I  was 
horrid  to  you  last  night ;  but  it  was  rather  a  shock 
— your  turning  up  like  that,  and  I  hated  meeting 
you  with  all  those  people  there.  Will  you  forgive 
me?  " 

Then,  of  course,  Katharine  said  that  it  was  she 
who  ought  to  ask  forgiveness ;  and  Gilbert,  un- 
observed by  the  hall-porter,  kissed  her  hand,  and 
she  began  to  feel  thoroughly  happy.  They  talked 
about  Cheale,  and  Katharine  told  him  of  her  escape 
and  her  adventure  on  the  omnibus.  Also,  she  apolo- 
gised for  having  made  a  scene  in  the  music-room. 

"We'll  forget  all  about  that,"  said  Gilbert 
magnanimously. 

He  told  her  that  he  had  already  many  engagements, 
and  that  his  voice  was  improving  steadily.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  working  hard,  and  attributed  his 
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industry  to  the  influence  of  Osmond,  who  was 
immensely  keen.  He  looked  at  her  intently  when  he 
mentioned  Osmond,  but  made  no  allusion  to  her 
remark  about  that  young  man.  Then  he  inspected 
the  lounge. 

"  Eespect ability  stalks  unchecked,"  he  said.  "  We 
must  get  you  out  of  here  as  soon  as  possible.  You'll 
never  be  able  to  afford  it,  and  you  must  have  a  room 
with  a  piano."  He  squared  his  shoulders,  and  looked 
very  large  and  wise  and  business-like.  "I've  begun 
to  look  about  already — at  least,  I  told  Osmond  to. 
He  knows  lots  of  people,  and  he'll  be  able  to  find 
some  girl  who  will  share  rooms  with  you." 

Katharine  felt  and  looked  acutely  disappointed. 
He  spoke  as  if  he  had  completely  forgotten  that 
wonderful  last  evening  at  Cheale,  but  surely  this 
was  impossible  !  No  one  could  forget  those  sacred 
moments.  Had  he  never  really  wanted  to  marry 
her  f  Or  had  he  changed  his  mind  ? 

Their  glances  met,  and  then  she  saw  that  ho 
became  embarrassed.  Clearly  he  had  not  forgotten. 
Her  heart  sank,  and  she  felt  dizzy.  Then  she  stood  up. 

"  I  see  now,"  she  said.  "  You  feel  that  you  made 
a  mistake.  I  think  that  I  had  better  go  back." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  uttered  a  little  worried 
laugh.  "  That's  just  it !  "  he  cried.  "  You  can't 
go  back  !  Every  one  there  will  know  that  you  came, 
and  why.  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  consulted  me 
before  you  did  it." 

"  I  don't  care  if  they  do  know,"  said  Katharine 
sullenly.  "  Nothing  matters  now.  But  I  thought 
that  you  really  wanted  to — wanted  me  to  come." 

Gilbert  made  protesting  gestures.  "  Of  course  I 
wanted  you  to  get  away  from  that  horrible  place," 
he  said.  "  But  you  must  admit  that  it  was  very 
awkward  for  me — your  turning  up  suddenly  like 
that,  and  bounding  into  the  room  in  a  mackintosh, 
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and  not  having  any  plans  or  anything.  However/' 
he  added,  changing  his  tone  suddenly,  "  that's  all 
over,  and  it's  no  use  worrying  about  it.  We  must 
get  you  fixed  up  somehow.  Of  course  I'll  do  every- 
thing that  I  can." 

He  had  adopted  a  hearty  bustling  tone  that 
depressed  her ;  evidently  he  was  trying  to  exclude 
all  sentiment  from  the  interview.  Possibly  this  was 
honourable  and  strong-manly  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
but  it  was  very  disappointing. 

"  You  do  feel  that  you've  made  a  mistake  !  "  she 
cried. 

He  gave  another  little  vexed  laugh.  "  Of  course 
I  don't !  "  he  answered ;  "  but  you  must  see  that 
you've  put  me  in  a  very  difficult  position.  You're 
very  young  ;  it's  a  great  responsibility.  You  aren't 
of  age ;  I  might  be  accused  of  abducting  you  !  It 
wants  thinking  out." 

"  But  I  love  you  !  "  she  cried  suddenly,  and  waited. 
He  made  no  response,  but  stared  helplessly  towards 
the  door,  as  if  he  were  meditating  escape.  He  looked 
irresolute  and  miserable,  and  absolutely  different 
from  the  Olympian  Gilbert  whom  she  had  formerly 
known.  She  came  close  to  him.  "  You  can  abduct 
me  if  you  like  !  "  she  cried.  Then  she  realised  that 
Gilbert  was  making  frenzied  signs  to  her.  She 
turned,  and  saw  that  the  equine  lady  had  silently 
entered  the  lounge,  and  must  have  heard  her  last 
words. 

The  intruder  walked  into  the  hall  without  looking 
at  them,  and  then  Gilbert  exploded. 

"  Oh,  damn !  There  you  go  again,"  he  cried.  "  You 
really  are  impossible  !  Now  it'll  be  all  over  the  hotel, 
and  they'll  all  stare  at  you,  and  I  dare  say  she  knows 
who  I  am.  My  photograph  has  been  on  programmes 
outside  the  Albert  Hall  and  everywhere.  It's  simply 
sickening.  You  haven't  the  least  atom  of  sense, 
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and  I  wish  to  goodness  you  had  stayed  in  Cheale. 
It's  the  only  place  that  you're  fit  for." 

Then  there  was  the  beginning  of  a  royal  scrimmage, 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Bolton  Eoad.  He 
called  her  tactless,  and  she  called  him  faithless  ;  he 
denied  that  she  had  any  claim  upon  him  ;  she  knew, 
he  added,  that  he  was  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
another ;  she  retorted  that  during  the  famous  even- 
ing in  the  Close  he  had  contrived  to  forget  it.  This 
remark  he  called  vulgar  and  unpardonable  ;  he  held 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  groaned  like  a  wounded 
elk.  "  Take  care  !  You  go  too  far  !  "  he  cried. 
Katharine  felt  that  she  would  go  ever  so  much 
further  ;  she  was  in  a  dreadful  rage.  But  at  that 
moment  the  old  porter  came  into  the  lounge,  and 
began  to  water  the  plants.  They  both  watched  him 
as  he  shuffled  about ;  then  Gilbert  said  in  a  very 
loud  clear  voice,  "  I  must  go.  I  will  see  about  those 
rooms." 

She  made  no  reply.  He  waited  for  a  moment,  and 
then  came  close  to  her. 

"  So  that  settles  it,"  he  said.  "  I  know  what  you 
are  now.  You're  a  shrew.  You've  a  fiend's  temper. 
I  ought  to  have  realised  it  when  you  told  me  about 
your  rows  at  your  home.  Your  wretched  father  was 
probably  as  devoted  to  you  as  I  was." 

;'  Yes  !  Just  about !  "  said  Katharine,  stamping  on 
the  floor.  The  old  porter  looked  round,  and  Gilbert 
began  to  stalk  away  with  extreme  dignity.  A  moment 
later  he  had  passed  out  through  the  swing-doors, 
and  vanished. 
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WHEN  he  had  gone  she  sat  for  a  long  while  without 
moving,  feeling  quite  limp  with  rage.  How  dare  he 
have  the  effrontery  to  rebuke  her  when  she  had  just 
told  him  that  she  loved  him  ?  What  did  the  rest  of 
the  world  matter  ?  He  was  stupid  and  pompous 
and  conventional,  and  afraid  to  take  chances.  He 
was  under  the  thumb  of  that  hateful  Mr  Osmond. 
He  had  done  nothing  but  snub  her  ever  since  she 
arrived  in  London,  and  she  was  glad  that  he  had  gone. 
He  had  made  her  feel  that  she  was  a  burden  to  him, 
but  she  would  soon  show  him  that  she  could  be 
independent.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  She  felt  as 
if  her  righteous  indignation  would  never  wane  ;  but 
after  a  while  she  could  not  avoid  realising  that  there 
was  a  distinctly  comic  element  in  the  affair.  All 
scrimmages,  perhaps,  were  comic  afterwards,  and 
this  one,  which  had  happened  just  when  she  thought 
that  she  had  left  the  scrimmage  zone  for  ever,  was 
no  exception,  though  it  ought  to  have  been,  for  it 
was  a  genuine  lovers'  quarrel,  and  in  a  novel  might 
have  led  to  despair  and  broken  hearts  and  suicides. 
She  did  not  feel  at  all  desperate  and  suicidal.  It  is 
difficult  to  feel  so  after  a  grand  row  in  which  one  is 
perfectly  in  the  right ;  she  was  only  angry  with 
Gilbert  because  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  allow  his 
temporary  irritation  at  her  dramatic  arrival  to  swamp 
his  permanent  feelings  towards  her.  Of  course  it 
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was  a  shock  to  find  that  he  was  not  always  the  genial 
and  debonair  comrade  whom  she  had  known  in 
Cheale,  but  that  side  of  his  nature — the  greater  side 
— would  soon  appear  again.  Meanwhile  she  would 
avoid  him  steadily  for  some  time  ;  that  would  teach 
him  a  lesson. 

Thus,  when  her  fiery  temper  had  subsided,  she 
reasoned  ;  but  beneath  all  the  reasoning  was  an  aching 
sense  of  desolation.  In  Cheale  she  had  often  pictured 
to  herself  her  arrival — how  joyfully  he  would  meet 
her ;  how  happily  they  would  spend  long  days 
together,  ignoring  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  ignored 
by  it  with  a  completeness  which  had  been  impossible 
in  the  smaller  town.  Now  she  had  found  him  sur- 
rounded by  a  bodyguard  of  friends  of  which  Osmond 
was  captain,  and  in  the  free  air  of  London  his  per- 
sonality seemed  to  have  become  less  instead  of  greater; 
he  was  fussy  and  self-conscious  and  unheroic.  He 
had  always  talked  to  her  of  his  behaviour  in  various 
"  tight  places  "  where  chance  had  placed  him  ;  but 
in  the  slightly  difficult  situation  that  she  had  created 
he  had  not  cut  a  very  noble  figure.  But  it  was  only 
temporary,  this  lapse  ;  she  would  force  herself  to 
believe  that.  Yet  it  had  hurt  her  terribly,  and  hurt 
her  still,  though  the  pain  did  not,  strangely  enough, 
allay  her  hunger  for  his  arms. 

The  hotel  was  airless  and  gloomy,  and  she  decided 
to  go  for  a  walk.  Outside,  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  wet  streets  reflected  the  pallid  gold  of  the  winter 
sunshine.  At  first  she  was  almost  stupefied  by  the 
roar  of  the  traffic  and  the  innumerable  strange  faces 
that  passed  her — and  since,  in  the  manner  of  some  of 
her  sex,  she  walked  on  the  left  side  of  the  pavement, 
she  collided  frequently  with  hurrying  pedestrians. 
When  she  reached  the  Marble  Arch  she  entered  the 
Park. 
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The  trees  were  bare  and  the  flower-beds  mournful 
as  newly-made  graves,  but  at  any  rate  there  was  room 
to  walk,  and  the  air  was  fresh  and  invigorating. 
Katharine  stepped  out  briskly,  and  had  covered 
half  the  distance  to  the  Achilles  when  she  suddenly 
perceived  Gilbert  about  twenty  yards  ahead,  and 
with  him  a  smartly-dressed  young  man,  whom  she 
identified  as  Mr  Osmond.  Gilbert  was  talking,  and 
making  explanatory  gestures  ;  she  knew  the  latter 
so  well  that  she  could  almost  guess  what  he  was 
saying.  He  was  telling  his  friend,  she  felt  certain, 
all  about  the  scrimmage  in  the  hotel.  Mr  Osmond 
was  walking  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  his 
head  bent ;  at  intervals  he  nodded  slowly.  She 
was  about  to  turn  back  when  she  saw  that  they  had 
halted,  and  that  Mr  Osmond  was  indulging  in  an 
acute  and  unseemly  paroxysm  of  mirth,  in  which 
Gilbert,  after  staring  at  his  friend  rather  blankly 
for  a  moment,  joined.  She  turned  swiftly,  and 
retraced  her  steps. 

Her  indignation  burned  up  again.  She  felt  certain 
that  the  horrible  Mr  Osmond  had  sent  Gilbert  to  the 
hotel  on  purpose  to  get  up  a  quarrel  with  her,  and  had 
waited  for  him  outside.  And  now  they  were  laughing 
together  !  This  was  intolerable.  Her  cheeks  burned 
fiercely  ;  she  clenched  her  fists,  and  stared  straight 
ahead  with  angry  eyes.  Her  furious  aspect  attracted 
the  attention  of  two  men  who  were  coming  down  the 
path  ;  they  both  smiled,  and  as  soon  as  Katharine 
had  passed  one  of  them  said,  "  Pretty  girl !  "  The 
other  made  some  inaudible  comment.  Katharine 
turned,  and  glared  at  them  like  a  Maenad. 

"  How  dare  you  be  so  impertinent  ?  "  she  cried. 
The  men  looked  back  in  astonishment,  then  walked 
on,  laughing,  but  not  offensively.  Katharine  hurried 
towards  the  Park  gates,  feeling  that  she  was  food 
for  mirth  to  all  London. 
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She  did  not  return  to  the  hotel,  but  wandered  for 
nearly  two  hours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Edgware 
Eoad.  The  sound  of  that  cruel  laughter  seemed  still 
to  lash  her  like  a  whip  ;  when  she  thought  of  it  the 
hot  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  clenched  her 
teeth  to  keep  herself  from  sobbing.  That  Gilbert 
should  be  treacherous  as  well  as  unkind  ;  that  he 
could  laugh  at  her  behind  her  back — it  was  horrible. 
He  would  never  have  done  that  at  Cheale ;  the 
detestable  Osmond  was  his  evil  genius  ;  he  had  some 
hateful  influence  over  Gilbert ;  he  had  taught  him 
to  be  false.  The  scrimmage  had  been  nothing  com- 
pared to  this  ghastly  discovery.  As  her  anger  died 
she  felt  acutely  lonely  and  miserable.  All  was  over  ; 
the  pillars  of  her  world  had  collapsed. 

She  tramped  the  unlovely  streets  until  her  feet 
were  sore,  and  she  began  to  feel  faint  with  weariness. 
Fortunately  she  also  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  at 
last  came  to  anchor  in  a  small  restaurant,  where  she 
ordered  some  milk  and  sandwiches.  Even  the  sand- 
wiches aroused  painful  memories  of  the  previous 
evening,  but  she  managed  to  gulp  them  down.  Then 
she  put  her  elbows  on  the  marble-topped  table,  and 
abandoned  herself  to  gloomy  meditations. 

Should  she,  after  all,  go  back  to  Cheale  !  What 
had  this  vast  unfriendly  London  to  offer  her  now  that 
Gilbert  was  faithless  f  It  would  be  an  admission  of 
defeat  if  she  returned  ;  every  one  would  laugh  at  her, 
and  her  father  and  Aunt  Cely  would  say,  "  I  told 
you  so  !  "  But  she  would  not  care  ;  her  pride  was 
dead.  She  would  go  straight  to  the  Monsignor,  and 
be  received  into  his  Church,  and  become  a  nun  in 
some  extremely  austere  Eule.  Perhaps  Gilbert  would 
be  sorry  then. 

There  was  one  alternative — to  stay  in  London  and 
to  vanish  out  of  his  life.  This,  in  the  vast  city,  would 
surely  not  be  difficult ;  but  how  was  she  to  live  when 
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her  small  store  of  money  was  spent  ?  Mrs  Gilmour 
would  probably  be  able  to  find  her  some  work,  but 
that  would  bring  her  into  touch  with  Gilbert ;  for 
the  same  reason  she  could  not  take  advantage  of 
Mr  Bedford's  invitation.  However,  she  really  didn't 
care :  nothing  mattered  now.  She  felt  acutely 
miserable,  and  watered  a  sandwich  with  several 
self -pitying  tears.  Alas,  alas  !  for  the  high  spirits 
and  fortitude  of  Ann  Veronica  ! 

The  few  people  who  were  in  the  little  restaurant 
paid  no  attention  to  their  distracted  neighbour,  but 
after  a  while  Katharine  became  aware  that  the 
waitress  who  had  brought  her  sandwiches  was  regard- 
ing her  with  interest.  She  was  a  tall,  solidly-built 
girl,  with  a  healthy  red  face,  and  very  bright  grey  eyes 
that  were  both  calm  and  keen.  Her  abundant,  soft 
brown  hair  was  simply  parted  in  the  middle,  not 
frizzed  and  plaited  after  the  manner  of  her  tribe. 
It  occurred  to  Katharine,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
wretchedness,  that  the  girl  looked  both  sensible  and 
kind,  and  resembled  some  picture  of  the  Madonna 
that  she  had  seen  long  ago. 

The  people  who  were  sitting  at  the  next  table 
called  for  their  bill  and  departed,  and  the  Madonna 
approached  Katharine. 

"  Do  you  want  anything  more  ?  "  she  asked.  She 
spoke  with  the  hideous  London  accent,  yet  her  voice 
was  soft  and  almost  musical.  Katharine  answered 
with  a  negative.  The  girl  began  to  arrange  spoons 
and  forks  on  the  table. 

'  You  do  look  poor-tempered  !  "  she  said,  without 
looking  at  Katharine. 

Katharine  forced  a  feeble  laugh.  "Do  1 1  "  she 
asked.  The  waitress  nodded  emphatically. 

"  Tired  and  got  a  headache  and  down  on  your  luck," 
she  continued.  "  I  know  ;  we  see  plenty  of  'em  here. 
But  cheer  up,  dear  !  It's  never  so  bad  as  you  think 
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it  is,  and  the  clouds '11  roll  by  and  the  birds  begin  to 
sing,  and  there'll  be  an  Oxford  boy  with  curly  hair 
and  pots  of  money  waiting  for  you  at  the  next  corner. 
Not  that  you  meet  people  at  corners — I  know  that ; 
it's  a  figure  of  speech,  as  the  clergyman  said  when 
he  cursed  and  swore  at  the  policeman  on  Boat  Eace 
night.  Has  he  been  nasty  to  you  ?  Not  the  clergy- 
man, I  mean.  You  know  who." 

Katharine  could  not  help  smiling,  and  the  Madonna 
beamed  on  her  sympathetically. 

"  It's  generally  that  at  your  age,"  she  said  ;  "  and 
I'm  so  used  to  watching  people's  faces  that  I  can  tell 
it  at  a  glance.  Now,  look  here,  dear  ;  I'll  give  you 
a  real  good  tip.  When  you  feel  like  that,  go  and  have 
your  fortune  told.  There's  nothing  like  it  for  cheer- 
ing you  up  ;  I  always  do  it  myself,  and  the  things 
I've  been  promised  !  I  don't  suppose  they'll  ever 
come  true,  but  there's  always  the  fun  of  thinking 
they  might,  like  a  sweepstake  or  throwing  at  cocoa- 
nuts.  You  just  try  it !  " 

Poor  Katharine  felt  that  any  one  who  foretold  her 
future  would  be  certain,  if  he  were  sincere,  to  be  a 
prophet  of  evil,  but  she  thanked  the  Madonna  for 
her  advice.  Of  course  the  girl  was  talking  nonsense, 
but  her  kind  grey  eyes  and  her  cheerful  voice  made 
a  distinct  rift  in  the  mists  of  Katharine's  loneliness 
and  depression.  London  was  not  so  gloomy  and 
unfriendly,  after  all,  if  an  ordinary  waitress  in  a 
grimy  little  restaurant  took  the  trouble  to  be  inter- 
ested in  a  tired  stranger. 

"  Never  been  in  London  before,  haven't  you  ?  " 
said  the  girl.  "  My  !  It's  funny  to  think  of  ;  and 
here  'ave  I  hardly  ever  been  out  of  it  except  to 
Epping  Forest  on  Bank  Holidays,  and  twice  to 
Margate.  London's  like  men — queer  and  silly  at 
first,  but  all  right  when  you  know  them.  You'll  get 
on  finely  if  you  don't  go  living  on  sandwiches  ;  they're 
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not  food  for  growing  girls  ;  what  you  want  is  butcher'* 
meat  and  pickles.  I've  eaten  pickles  every  day  o1 
my  life  since  I  was  so  high,  and  look  at  me  now, 
London's  all  right,  and  real  fun  after  closing  time  ij 
you're  not  too  tired,  but  of  course  you've  got  to  be 
careful  with  some  of  these  bright  boys.  Get  you 
into  trouble  as  soon  as  look  at  you,  they  would 
But  you  soon  get  to  know  them." 

There  were  no  other  customers  left  in  the  restaurant 
so  she  talked  to  Katharine  until  she  was  called  awaj 
by  the  proprietress.  Katharine  departed  with  a  mine 
enriched  by  various  items  of  information  concerning 
Cinemas,  Theatres,  Churches,  and  Madame  Tussaud's 
and  with  a  conviction  that  if  this  girl,  with  he] 
monotonous  life  in  that  dingy  place,  could  stil 
contrive  to  be  cheerful  and  sympathetic,  she  herseU 
had  no  decent  excuse  for  selfish  brooding,  even  thougl 
she  might  have  a  deep  and  abiding  sorrow.  Afte] 
all,  she  was  free  ;  she  was  the  slave  of  no  one  ;  the 
material  world  was  at  her  feet.  Only  when  she  thoughl 
of  Gilbert  did  her  heart  sink  again.  At  any  rate,  foi 
the  present  she  dismissed  the  thought  of  returning 
to  Cheale. 

She  wandered  about  for  some  time,  and  at  lengtl 
found  her  way  back  to  the  hotel.  A  small  page 
informed  her  that  a  gentleman  had  called  to  see  her 
and  finding  that  she  was  out,  had  stated  that  he 
would  return  about  four  o'clock.  It  was  already  pasi 
that  hour,  so  Katharine  did  not  go  up  to  her  room 
but  waited  for  the  caller  in  the  lounge,  a  prey  to  tin 
most  distracting  sensations.  The  gentleman,  sh< 
was  certain,  could  only  be  Gilbert ;  he  was  the  onl^ 
male  who  knew  her  address  except  Mr  Osmond 
who  of  course  would  not  call  on  her  ;  she  was  sur< 
that  she  hadn't  mentioned  it  to  Mr  Bedford.  Wai 
Gilbert  coming  to  apologise  ?  Had  he  seen  her  in  th< 
Park  as  she  retreated  and  been  conscience-strickei 
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because  he  had  joined  in  the  horrible  laughter  of  his 
friend  ?    How  should  she  receive  him  ? 

She  had  been  waiting  for  some  time,  and  had  become 
more  and  more  agitated  as  the  minutes  crept  slowly 
by,  when  she  saw  a  man  come  in  through  the  door  at 
the  far  end  of  the  lounge.  That  abode  of  darkness 
was  so  obscure  that  at  first  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  recognise  him  ;  but  as  he  came  towards  her, 
peering  about  with  short-sighted  eyes,  she  uttered  a 
cry  of  surprise  that  was  not  entirely  free  from  a  note 
of  disappointment.  The  caller  was  Nicholas  Ames. 
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XV. 

NICHOLAS  grinned  cheerfully  as  he  advanced  toward 
her,  but  did  not  display  any  other  sign  of  emotior 
He  shook  her  hand,  and  collapsed  into  a  chair  as  i 
his  legs  had  given  way  suddenly.  She  thought  tha 
he  looked  very  ill. 

"  Well,  you've  done  it ! "  he  exclaimed.  H 
inspected  her  carefully  for  a  moment.  "  You  don! 
look  exactly  triumphant,"  he  said ;  "is  the  gil 
off  the  gingerbread  already  ?  " 

Katharine    did    not    condescend    to    answer    thi 
irritating   question.      "  How   did  you  know  that 
was  here  ?  "  she  asked. 

Nicholas  waved  a  hand  in  the  air.  "  Instinc 
told  me,"  he  answered.  "  Instinct,  and  a  little  not 
from  Eileen.  I  must  admit  that  it  was  rather 
shock.  It's  a  great  responsibility  for  me ;  yo 
haven't  even  come  of  age.  I'm  your  only  relativ 
in  London,  and  I  shall  have  to  be  your  guardiai 
If  it  isn't  rude  to  say  so,  I  view  the  prospect  wit 
considerable  apprehension." 

"  You  needn't,"  said  Katharine  curtly.  "  I  don: 
want  a  guardian.  I  came  here  to  get  away  from  tha 
kind  of  thing." 

Nicholas  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.     "  What  I'r 
wondering,"    he   remarked   calmly,    "  is    whether 
oughtn't  to  pack  you  off  to  Cheale  at  once." 

"  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  try,"  she  cried.    Onl 
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an  hour  ago  she  herself  had  been  debating  on  that 
inglorious  return,  but  her  cousin's  remark  settled 
the  matter.  She  felt  that  nothing  would  induce  or 
force  her  to  go  home.  Nicholas  recognised  certain 
well  -  known  symptoms  in  her  face,  and  grinned 
again. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  !  "  he  asked, 
swinging  his  thin  legs  over  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"  Teach  music,"  Katharine  replied,  "  and  play 
accompaniments.  And  I'm  going  to  learn  a  string, 
and  Italian  and  French,  and  see  all  Bernard  Shaw's 
plays,  and  do  my  own  cooking  and  washing,  and  forget 
that  I  was  ever  in  that  ghastly  place."  Her  spirits 
rose  as  she  enunciated  this  impromptu  programme  ; 
she  looked  at  him  with  bright  eyes.  Nicholas  did  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  impressed. 

"  Is  that  all  1  "  he  asked  dryly.  "  Eileen  hinted 
that  there  was  something  else." 

"  I  really  don't  know  why  Eileen  wrote  to  you," 
said  Katharine.  "  I  don't  want  people  to  come  and 
interfere  with  me." 

Nicholas  smiled.  "  I'm  sorry  if  I'm  indiscreet," 
he  said.  "  Your  plans  are  delightful,  but  how  are 
you  going  to  find  pupils  I  One  must  live — or  is 
Uncle  Henry  going  to  support  you  in  luxury  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  find  them,"  said  Katharine.  "  In 
fact,  I've  nearly  found  them  already.  I  got  to  know 
some  important  musical  people  last  night." 

"  Eeally,"  cried  Nicholas.  "  Did  you  meet  them 
here  ?  It  doesn't  seem  exactly  the  place  for  them." 

Katharine  hesitated.  "  No,  of  course  not,"  she 
answered.  "  I  met  them  at  a  friend's  house.  One 
of  them  was  Mr  Bedford,  who  plays  the  piano.  He 
asked  me  to  go  and  see  his  daughter." 

"  Dear  me !  "  said  Nicholas,  "  you  have  been 
improving  the  shining  hour.  Bedford  ought  to  be 
useful ;  he's  a  swell.  And  who  is  the  friend  I  " 
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He  was  smiling  still,  but  his  eyes  became  suddenly 
keen. 

Katharine  looked  sulky  ;  Nicholas,  she  felt,  had 
no  right  to  catechise  her  in  this  way. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  know,"  she  snapped. 
"  My  friends  don't  matter  to  you,  and  whenever  I 
like  people  you  always  say  horrid  things  about 
them." 

Nicholas  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  looked 
abominably  pleased  with  himself. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  said.  "  It  was  the  Monarch 
of  the  Glen.  And  you  bolted  off  to  see  him  as  soon 
as  you  got  to  London  !  My  dear  Katharine,  you're 
developing  ;  you're  coming  on  fast.  Think  of  what 
they  would  say  in  Cheale  !  " 

He  leant  back  and  contemplated  her  with  ironical 
eyes — looking  like  a  god,  as  Katharine  called  it. 
His  superior  attitude  irritated  her  as  sharply  as 
usual. 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  say  in  Cheale,"  she 
retorted,  "  and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  him  that 
horrible  name.  You  know  that  he's  one  of  my 
greatest  friends.  If  you  came  here  to  be  rude  about 
him  you  had  better  go  away.  I  won't  listen." 

Nicholas  descended  from  his  attitude.  "  Sorry  !  " 
he  said  ;  "I  don't  want  to  offend  you,  and  at  any 
rate  I  admire  your  loyalty.  But  it  is  my  affair,  in 
a  way,  for  my  magnificent  offer  of  three  months  ago 
is  still  open,  and  Eileen  said  something  in  her  letter 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  you  were  going  to  marry 
some  one."  He  leant  forward.  "  It's  not  the — not 
Arch,  is  it  ?  " 

His  smile  had  gone  ;  he  looked  anxious,  and  this 
accentuated  his  sick  aspect.  Katharine  felt  a  twinge 
of  sorrow  for  him.  In  spite  of  numerous  bickerings 
they  were  very  old  friends,  and  he  had  always  taken 
her  part  against  her  father  and  her  aunt. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  slowly.  "  Not  at  present, 
anyhow." 

Nicholas  appeared  to  derive  small  comfort  from 
this  statement.  He  was  silent  for  a  short  time,  then 
he  spoke  rather  rapidly  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
know  every  one  says  that  he's  engaged,  or  going  to 
be  engaged,  to  one  of  his  pupils.  He  goes  about  with 
her  everywhere." 

Katharine  looked  like  a  disdainful  duchess  in  a 
melodrama.  She  almost  curled  her  lip. 

"  Oh,  you  repeat  silly  gossip,"  she  cried. 

"  Yes,  it  may  be  worth  my  while,"  he  retorted, 
looking  remarkably  serious.  "  You  probably  met 
her  last  night,"  he  added,  with  a  brilliant  flash  of 
inspiration.  "  She  always  goes  to  Arch's  musical 
evenings.  Her  name  is  Gilmour.  She's  very  beautiful 
and  rich  and  clever." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her,"  said  Katharine,  and  became 
pensive.  She  told  herself  that  Nicholas  was  only 
repeating  gossip  for  his  own  sake,  as  he  had  intimated, 
but  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  suggested  a 
new  reason  for  Gilbert's  annoyance  at  her  sudden 
apparition  on  the  previous  evening.  But  it  couldn't 
be  true  ;  she  refused  to  believe  it.  Even  if  Gilbert 
had  grown  tired  of  her,  what  about  the  shadow  of 
the  dead  woman  ? 

At  this  moment  the  equine  lady  again  entered  the 
lounge,  stared  at  Nicholas,  and  then  raised  her  eye- 
brows and  looked  at  Katharine  with  a  slight  smile, 
which  said  plainly,  "  What,  another  ?  "  Katharine 
felt  annoyed  that  Nicholas  had  come.  The  equine 
lady  sat  down  near  them,  and  began  to  read  a  paper. 
Nicholas,  with  a  lamentable  lack  of  tact,  went  on 
talking  in  a  voice  which  must  have  been  plainly 
audible  to  her. 

"  Of  course  I'll  hunt  about  for  rooms,"  he  said ; 
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"  you  can't  possibly  afford  to  stay  in  a  place  like  this. 
But  it'll  be  difficult.  Haven't  you  any  friend  that 
you  can  live  with  f  "  The  equine  lady  rustled  her 
paper  noisily,  and  Katharine  felt  certain  that  she  was 
giggling  behind  it.  How  stupid  Nicholas  was  !  It 
was  just  like  him  to  want  to  discuss  her  private 
affairs  before  a  stranger. 

"  Gilbert  said  that  he  would  find  some  one,"  she 
answered.  "  You  needn't  interfere  ;  I  shall  be  all 
right.  I  shall  probably  go  and  live  in  St  John's 
Wood,"  she  added  wickedly.  Nicholas  looked  cross, 
and  the  paper  rustled  again. 

"  St  John's  is  cheaper  than  St  James's,"  said 
Nicholas,  "  and  that's  about  all  there  is  to  be  said 
for  it.  Fusty  little  genteel  suburb  full  of  cats  and 
yap-dogs.  You  ought  to  go  to  West  Kensington." 

"  I  don't  care  where  I  go,"  responded  Katharine, 
"  as  long  as  I  don't  go  back  to  Cheale.  Gilbert  will 
manage  it  for  me." 

Nicholas  looked  gloomy,  but  made  no  comment. 
He  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  then  he  swung 
his  legs  off  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"  Care  for  a  walk  ?  "  he  demanded  briskly. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I've  been  walking  all  day," 
she  answered.  He  came  closer  to  her. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  are  you 
really  engaged  to  him  f  " 

Trouble  showed  in  her  face.  For  a  moment  she 
felt  inclined  to  tell  him  everything.  But  he  would 
only  grin,  she  thought ;  he  would  think  that  she  had 
behaved  like  a  fool.  He  was  very  irritating,  but  she 
could  not  help  wishing  that  he  did  not  look  so  ill. 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered.  Nicholas 
jerked  his  head  quickly. 

"  In  that  case,  there's  nothing  more  for  me  to  say," 
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he  remarked  rather  pompously.  He  fumbled  in  a 
waistcoat  pocket  and  produced  a  card. 

"  That's  my  address,  in  case  you  have  forgotten 
it,"  he  said  ;  "I  shan't  bother  you  unless  you  send 
for  me." 

She  forgot  him  completely  as  soon  as  he  had  gone, 
and  began  to  think  about  Gilbert  and  Miss  Gilmour. 
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XVI. 

SHE  heard  nothing  of  Gilbert  for  three  days,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  period  a  short  note  came  from  him 
in  which  he  announced  that  he  had  probably  found 
her  a  suitable  abode,  and  promised  her  further  details 
in  a  day  or  two.  Meanwhile  she  had  tired  hugely  of 
High  Society  and  the  hotel,  and  even  more  of  the 
equine  lady,  who  appeared  to  regard  her  with  an 
almost  hectic  interest.  The  equine  lady  had  recog- 
nised Gilbert,  and  was  vulgarly  curious  for  details 
concerning  him  ;  otherwise,  she  and  Katharine  had 
nothing  in  common,  and  Katharine  was  heartily  bored 
by  her  interminable  legends  of  celebrated  personages, 
nearly  all  of  whom  she  called  by  their  Christian 
names.  By  her  own  account  she  had  met  every  one 
in  the  great  world,  from  Queen  Mary — ("  I  said  to 
myself,  '  Here  am  I,  Trixie  Vandalure,  and  there  she 
is,  Mary  of  England,'  and  then  she  came  over  and 
shook  hands  ") — to  Mr  Eddie  Marsh  ("  So  amusing 
and  clever  and  a  poet  or  something").  At  least  she 
possessed  a  remarkable  stock  of  stories  that  were 
mainly  illustrative  of  the  pettinesses  of  the  great 
and  the  ignoble  side  of  nobility.  Katharine  discovered 
later  that  the  equine  lady  was  a  society  journalist, 
who  wrote  horrid  "  fashionable  "  notes  in  a  moribund 
evening  journal. 

Katharine  found  that  her  hotel  bill  for  a  week  made 
a  large  hole  in  her  small  funds,  and  she  began  to  expect 
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a  communication  from  Gilbert  with  some  anxiety. 
Nothing  arrived,  but  one  afternoon  when  she  returned 
from  a  lonely  walk  in  the  Park,  she  was  informed  that 
a  young  lady  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  lounge. 
Entering  it,  she  saw  a  girl  in  a  rather  worn  fur  coat, 
and  a  white  hat  like  a  small  wedding-cake  with  an 
eagle's  feather  stuck  in  the  sugar.  They  inspected 
each  other  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  girl  sprang 
quickly  from  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been  lounging 
and  came  towards  Katharine. 

"  I  say,  are  you  Miss  Trafford  f  "  she  demanded. 
She  spoke  in  a  funny,  deep,  drawling  voice.  Katharine 
realised  that  she  was  extremely  pretty  ;  she  had  large, 
dark,  almost  tragic,  eyes,  a  dainty  impertinent  nose, 
and  her  face  was  a  delicate  oval.  In  striking  contrast 
to  her  eyes  was  her  mouth,  which  was  pursed  up  at 
the  corners,  but  wouldn't  keep  still,  and  looked  as 
if  it  ought  to  belong  to  a  mischievous  boy.  She 
stared  at  Katharine,  and  then  began  to  laugh. 

"  I  feel  rather  shy,"  she  stated.  "  I  nearly  ran 
away  twice  when  I  thought  you  were  coming,  and  now 
I  feel  inclined  to  run  away  again.  But  you  really  are 
Miss  Trafford,  aren't  you  I  " 

Katharine  acknowledged  her  identity,  inwardly 
deciding  that  her  visitor  was  a  mass  of  affectation. 
Why  should  any  one  want  to  run  away  from  her, 
of  all  people  ?  The  visitor's  expression  changed 
instantaneously ;  she  raised  her  eyebrows,  smiled 
doubtfully  yet  sweetly,  and  held  out  both  her  hands 
towards  Katharine. 

"  Ah,  you  must  think  me  silly !  "  she  said  in 
thrilling  accents,  "  but  strangers  always  make  me 
want  to  run  and  hide  behind  mother's  skirts.  They're 
worse  than  '  Beginners,  please '  on  a  first  night. 
Which  reminds  me  that  you  don't  know  who  I  am. 
My  name  is  Winter — Miss  Violet  Winter,  the  rising 
young  actress,"  she  added  with  mock  pomp.  "  So 
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far  I  haven't  risen  much,  but  I'm  still  young  and 
lovely.  I  can  pass  for  thirty  in  the  moonlight,"  she 
concluded,  changing  her  tone  suddenly  to  that  of  a 
croaking  old  woman,  and  shaking  a  palsied  head. 

Katharine  thought  that  she  was  a  most  fantastic 
person.  She  certainly  looked  young — she  might  have 
been  seventeen  ;  and  she  was  certainly  pretty,  though 
when  she  imitated  the  old  woman  she  contorted  her 
face  so  that  it  appeared  astonishingly  hideous.  When 
Katharine  asked  her  to  sit  down  she  began  to  unfasten 
her  coat. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  take  this  off  ?  "  she  asked,  and 
slipped  out  of  the  coat,  revealing  a  dress  of  an  extra- 
vagantly cubistical-cum-futuristical  design  and  hue, 
like  the  camouflage  on  a  ship  in  war-time.  The  effect 
of  this  sudden  and  violent  revelation  on  Katharine's 
untutored  mind  must  have  been  evident  in  her  face, 
for  Miss  Winter  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

"  You  don't  think  it's  too  bright  to  wear  in  the 
daytime,  do  you  ?  "  she  demanded.  "  Iris  always 
said  that  it  was,  but  then  she  was  jealous,  because 
Major  Freddy  said  he  liked  it,  and  it  reminded  him  of 
Salonika  or  somewhere.  Iris  was  the  girl  who  lived 
with  me.  And  that  reminds  me.  Arch  and  Osmond 
sent  Billy  Brown  to  tell  me  that  you  wanted  to  share 
rooms  with  some  one.  Please,  do  you  think  I  might 
do  ?  "  She  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  like  a 
small  and  anxious  child.  Katharine  could  not  help 
smiling,  though  she  thought  that  it  was  impertinent 
of  Miss  Winter  to  call  Gilbert  "  Arch,"  just  as  if  she 
were  a  man. 

"  Where  are  your  rooms  ?  "  she  asked.  "It's  very 
good  of  you,"  she  added  hastily. 

"  Business  arrangement,"  said  Violet  promptly. 
"  I  can't  afford  to  live  there  alone.  They're  in  the 
Temple  ;  not  a  bad  old  place — a  sort  of  monkery 
without  the  monks.  At  least,  the  barristers  are 
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rather  like  monks,  but  they  all  go  away  in  the  evening. 
I've  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen  ;  no  bathroom,  but 
what  are  politely  known  as  the  Usual  Offices.  Your 
share  of  the  rent  would  be  twenty-five  a  year,  which 
is  cheap  for  the  centre  of  London.  No  rates  and 
taxes.  View  of  two  trees,  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and 
millions  of  chimney-pots.  Piano  ;  no  cats  and  dogs." 
She  said  this  with  a  tremendously  practical  air,  and 
looked  ten  years  older  than  when  she  had  been  talking 
about  her  frock.  Then  her  manner  changed  abruptly. 
"  I  like  you,"  she  announced.  "  Do  you  think  that 
you'll  like  me  f  Of  course  I'm  silly,  but  I'm  very 
affectionate,  and  if  I  get  a  job  I  shall  be  out  every 
evening  except  Sunday." 

Katharine  began  to  feel  as  if  her  head  was  a  weather- 
cock on  which  all  the  winds  of  heaven  were  blowing. 
She  had  never  met  any  one  who  remotely  resembled 
her  voluble  visitor.  Even  the  garrulous  Eileen  would 
have  had  no  chance  against  her. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  would  like  me,"  she  said. 
"  I  should  probably  be  a  fearful  nuisance.  I  don't 
know  London,  and  I  haven't  any  friends  here — at 
least,  hardly  any.  But  I  can  do  housework,"  she 
added,  "  and  I've  learnt  to  cook." 

This  information  seemed  to  amaze  and  delight  Miss 
Winter. 

"  That's  lovely  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  be  a  high-brow,  just  bursting  with  brain 
and  soul,  and  that  you'd  despise  ordinary  things, 
and,  most  of  all,  poor  ordinary  little  me.  There's 
a  charwoman  who  comes  in  the  morning,  so  that 
there's  not  really  very  much  to  do.  She's  such  fun  ! 
She  thinks  I'm  quite  mad,  and  I  teach  her  to  do 
fox-trots.  Her  name's  Jupp,  and  she  once  had 
triplets,  but  we  call  them  juplets.  Her  figure's  exactly 
like  the  ace  of  spades,  and  she  'as  the  rheumatics  in 
her  'ips  something  cruel."  (This  in  falsetto  imitation 
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of  the  suffering  Mrs  Jupp.)  "  You'll  love  her  !  She'll 
like  you,  of  course  ;  but  she  didn't  like  Iris,  because 
Iris  used  to  order  her  about,  and  she  used  to  call  her 
the  Princess  Eile  and  Miss  Hairs  and  Grices.  Oh, 
she's  a  scream  !  " 

Katharine  tried  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  a  lady 
with  a  figure  like  the  ace  of  spades  dancing  a  fox-trot 
with  her  triplets,  but  her  imagination  failed  her. 

"  May  I  come  some  time  and  see  the  rooms  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Of  course  !  "  cried  her  visitor.  "  And  that 
reminds  me  —  Why  not  come  and  see  them  now  ? 
We  can  get  a  bus  in  Oxford  Street  that  goes  past 
the  Temple  gate.  Do  !  It'll  be  such  fun,  and  then 
if  you  like  them  and  think  that  you  can  bear  me 
you  can  move  in  at  once.  You  don't  want  to  stay 
on  in  this  gloomy  old  vault,  do  you  ?  It  would  give 
me  the  pip  and  the  black  jaundice.  You're  ready, 
aren't  you  f  Where's  my  synthetic  rabbit  1  " 

This  proved  to  be  her  name  for  the  fur  coat,  which 
she  put  on. 

"  Call  my  carriage,  James,"  she  said  to  the  old 
hall-porter.  "  No,  you  needn't ;  it's  fine ;  we'll 
walk  to  the  palace.  It's  all  right,"  she  added  to 
Katharine.  "  He  and  I  are  quite  old  friends.  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  him  before  you  came  in.  He 
said  you  were  a  nice  quiet  young  lady.  What  a  pity 
I'm  not,  eh  ?  But  you'll  improve  me.  I'm  very 
humble,  really  ;  you've  only  got  to  bully  me  a  little 
and  I  collapse.  A  sensitive  plant.  There's  our 
bus." 

Inside  the  omnibus,  which  was  nearly  full  of  people, 
she  pretended  to  be  a  small  child  who  was  up  from 
the  country  for  the  first  time  with  her  aunt.  "  What's 
that,  aunty  ?  "  she  kept  on  demanding,  somewhat  to 
Katharine's  embarrassment  and  to  the  annoyance  of 
a  stout  suburban  lady  who  sat  next  to  her.  She 
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really  was  an  absurd  person,  Katharine  thought,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  thoroughly  good- 
natured,  and  had  a  genuine  sense  of  humour.  Aunt 
Cely,  of  course,  would  have  voted  her  odious,  and 
she  would  not  have  achieved  social  success  in  Cheale, 
but  these  indisputable  facts  only  added  to  her 
attractiveness. 

The  omnibus  halted  near  the  Law  Courts.  They 
descended  from  it  and  went  down  a  narrow  lane  that 
was  full  of  sallow  and  insignificant  men,  but  a  turn 
to  the  left  through  an  archway  brought  them  to  a 
beautiful  old  court  that  was  the  veritable  abode  of 
peace.  Two  plane-trees  grew  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  at  its  further  end  was  a  grimy  but  picturesque 
cloister.  Katharine  fell  in  love  with  the  place  in- 
stantly, and  when  she  had  ascended  to  the  top  floor 
and  had  seen  the  great  thimble  of  St  Paul's  and  the 
delicate  cMnoiserie  of  St  Bride's  which  soared  beyond 
the  roofs,  her  mind  was  made  up.  This  was  the  London 
of  romance,  she  felt.  It  was  also  a  part  of  London 
which  Cousin  Nicholas  hadn't  mentioned  as  eligible 
for  her.  She  was  certain  that  West  Kensington 
was  drab  and  dull  and  full  of  unsympathetic  people. 
Mr  Compton  Mackenzie's  genius  had  found  romance 
there,  but  had  hardly  succeeded  in  making  it  attrac- 
tive. The  affected  and  offensive  young  woman  in 
Bernard  Shaw's  '  Pygmalion  '  had  come  from  Earl's 
Court. 

The  rooms  pleased  her  as  much  as  their  environ- 
ment. They  were  panelled  with  wood  painted  a 
light  green  ;  there  was  a  reasonably  large  bedroom 
for  her  which  looked  out  on  the  court,  and  their  sitting- 
room  commanded  a  view  of  the  lane  at  the  point 
where  it  widens  out  into  Brick  Court,  with  more 
plane-trees,  some  beautiful  old  roofs,  and  a  pleasing 
splash  of  colour  from  a  bright  scarlet  pillar-box. 
The  kitchen  was  a  kind  of  penthouse  on  the  roof 
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approached  by  a  tiny  flight  of  steps,  which  William 
Brown,  who  knew  about  such  things,  declared  to  be 
of  the  earliest  eighteenth  century.  There  was  very 
little  furniture,  but  it  was  all  good — Violet  liked  old 
oak — and  the  whole  domain  was  guarded  by  a 
tremendous  iron-banded  door  which  had  obviously 
been  placed  there  by  some  long- dead  tenant  of  the 
Inn,  who  had  been  either  a  recluse  who  dreaded  bores 
or  a  spendthrift  who  feared  creditors.  The  sitting- 
room,  and  the  bedroom  lately  occupied  by  the  vanished 
Iris,  were  very  tidy,  but  this  could  not  be  alleged  of 
Violet's  bedroom,  which  looked  as  if  half  a  dozen 
women  had  undressed  there  in  a  hurry  and  left 
their  skirts,  shoes,  underclothing,  stockings,  powder- 
boxes,  and  bottles  of  scent  in  every  inappropriate 
position. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  "  Violet  asked.  "  The  piano's 
quite  good,  and  I  don't  play — at  least,  only  a  couple 
of  two-steps — so  you'll  have  it  all  to  yourself,  and 
we'll  make  Arch  come  and  sing.  I  love  his  voice 
better  than  anybody's,  and  I  adore  him,  but  he 
doesn't  adore  me  ;  he  thinks  I'm  just  a  child.  Do 
you  know  him  well  ?  " 

She  looked  at  Katharine  with  wide,  innocent  eyes 
when  she  asked  this  question,  but  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment crept  into  them,  and  her  lips  quivered  slightly. 
Katharine  wondered  what  kind  of  a  story  Osmond 
had  told  her,  and  began  to  blush.  Violet  smiled,  then 
shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  Don't  tell  me  that  you're  another  of  them  !  " 
she  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  "  cried  Katharine,  so  sharply 
that  Violet  was  startled. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  she  answered.  "  What's  your 
Christian  name  ?  " 

When  she  heard  it  she  frowned.  "  It's  too  much 
of  a  mouthful,"  she  said,  "  and  I  can't  call  you  Kate  ; 
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it's  ugly.  I  know  !  K.  T. —Katharine  Trafford.  I 
shall  call  you  K.  T.  When  will  you  bring  your  things  ? 
I  sent  off  all  the  rest  of  Iris's  yesterday,  so  you'll 
have  plenty  of  room.  Would  you  believe  it,  the 
little  beast  pinched  two  of  my  best  petticoats.  She 
always  does  that ;  not  real  stealing,  of  course  ;  only 
borrowing  permanently,  like  the  men  used  to  do  in 
the  army.  Have  you  got  heaps  and  heaps  of  clothes  ? 
Iris  and  I  used  to  wear  each  other's,  but  I'm  afraid 
that  won't  do  for  you.  You're  not  exactly  pretty, 
but  you're  distinguished-looking,  and  you've  repose. 
I  never  had,  and  never  shall  have.  They  used  to 
tell  me  on  tour  that  if  I  would  only  keep  my  mouth 
still  and  look  tragic,  I  should  be  beautiful.  But  I 
can't ;  I'm  a  comic,  and  I  love  making  faces.  Now 
we'll  have  tea.  The  chocolates  are  in  that  box  on 
the  mantelpiece.  Iris  went  off  in  such  a  rage  that 
she  forgot  to  take  them." 

She  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make  tea,  leaving 
Katharine  to  inspect  the  room  more  closely.  There 
were  many  photographs  of  actors  and  actresses, 
some  of  which  were  signed  with  names  that  even 
Katharine  knew.  There  were  even  more  photographs 
of  young  men,  but  the  Major  had  vanished  from  the 
place  of  honour  on  the  piano.  Amongst  the  young 
men  Katharine  was  amazed  to  perceive  a  portrait  of 
Nicholas  Ames. 

"  Do  you  know  him  f  "  she  asked,  pointing  to  it, 
when  Violet  brought  in  the  tea. 

"  Old  Nicky  t  "  said  Violet.  "  Eather  !  But  I 
don't  see  him  often  now.  He's  grown  superior.  He 
thinks  me  frivolous.  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  He's  my  cousin,"  Katharine  answered.  Violet 
did  not  seem  to  be  greatly  impressed  by  this 
information. 

"Is  he  I  "  she  said.  "  He  used  to  have  chambers 
down  below — business  ones,  you  know — but  now 
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he's  become  a  writer,  and  gone  to  live  in  Chelsea. 
He  used  to  have  an  F.P.  for  Iris." 

"  An  F.P.  ?  "  said  Katharine,  mystified. 

"  Fatal  Passion,"  Violet  explained.  "  But  Iris 
turned  him  down  when  her  South  African  millionaire 
came  along."  She  paused,  and  stared  at  Katharine. 
"  Oh  !  "  she  cried.  "  Of  course  !  You're  the  cousin 
he  proposed  to  in  the  country.  He  told  us  all  about 
it.  He  really  was  funny  that  time  !  " 

Indignation  flamed  in  Katharine's  eyes.  "  He  told 
you  !  "  she  cried. 

Violet  nodded.  "  M'm  !  "  she  answered.  "  How 
he  kissed  you  and  everything.  He  doesn't  mind 
telling  a  good  story  against  himself." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Katharine  breathlessly.  "  How  dare 
he?  " 

Violet  stared  at  her  with  the  blankest  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Why,  you  didn't  take  it  seriously,  did  you  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  He  was  always  going  on  like  that  with 
people.  I  suppose  it  was  because  he  couldn't  get 
any  other  form  of  exercise  when  he  was  ill.  Poor  old 
Mcky  !  But  he's  grown  very  serious  now." 

Katharine  felt  profoundly  disgusted,  not  only  by 
Violet's  ribald  and  vulgar  revelations — if  they  were 
revelations — of  Nicholas's  true  character,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  dared  to  tell  any  one  about 
what  had  happened  in  Cheale.  The  horrible  creature 
had  actually  boasted  of  kissing  her !  Men  really 
were  more  and  more  extraordinary  ;  she  had  thought 
that  she  had  known  Nicholas  thoroughly,  and  that 
such  callous  behaviour  would  have  been  impossible 
on  his  part.  She  was  even  more  astonished  than 
when  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  would 
never  speak  to  him  again.  She  ought  to  have  realised 
that  he  was  untrustworthy  when  he  had  tried  to 
turn  her  against  Gilbert. 
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Violet  was  still  contemplating  her  with  amazed 
interest.  "  I  say,  you  do  look  savage,"  she  cried. 
"  Oughtn't  I  to  have  told  you  ?  I  can't  see  how  it 
matters." 

"  He  oughtn't  to  have  dared  to  talk  about  it," 
said  Katharine.  "  It  wasn't  fair  to  me,  I  mean." 

This  theory  of  the  case  aroused  no  sympathy  in 
Violet. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked.  "It's  all  to  your  credit. 
You  turned  him  down.  You  took  his  scalp.  If  you'd 
proposed  to  him  and  he'd  refused  you  it  would  have 
been  different.  As  it  is,  you're  one  up." 

Katharine  thought  that  this  was  a  thoroughly 
sordid  point  of  view.  "  That's  absurd,"  she  said. 
"  Women  don't  propose  to  men." 

"  Oh,  don't  they  T  "  retorted  Violet.  "  You  must 
meet  Iris." 

Katharine  manifested  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
meeting.  It  had  occurred  to  her  suddenly  that 
she  herself,  in  a  sense,  had  proposed  to  Gilbert. 
"  You  can  abduct  me  if  you  like."  What  an  idiot 
she  had  been !  Would  Gilbert  tell  any  one  the 
details  of  that  scene  ?  She  grew  hot  and  cold  as  she 
thought  of  Osmond  shaking  with  profane  laughter 
in  the  Park,  and  of  the  equine  lady. 

She  told  Violet  that  she  would  bring  her  luggji.uv 
to  the  Temple  on  the  following  day.  Violet  promptly 
flew  at  her  and  hugged  her. 

"  I  know  you'll  like  it,  and  I'm  very  easy  to  get  on 
with,  really,  though  Iris  did  mizzle,  and  I'm  glad 
you've  got  a  temper,  'cos  you'll  keep  me  in  order," 
she  cried,  all  in  a  breath.  "  I'm  too  amiable,  really  ; 
it's  got  me  into  all  sorts  of  wentures  ;  I'll  tell  you  about 
them  all  some  day,  and  shock  you  awfully.  We'll 
have  a  stravagant  lunch  to-morrow  to  celebrate  the 
occasion,  with  oysters — do  you  like  oysters  ?  Never 
eaten  them  f  Well,  I  ask  you  !  I  see  that  I  shall 
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have  to  show  you  Life  with  a  large  L.  We'll  be  just 
by  ourselves — you'll  like  that  better,  and  you  can 
meet  the  boys  and  everybody  later  on.  Don't  you 
try  to  take  away  my  best  one,  though  ;  you  may 
have  Billy  Brown  and  Cupid  and  Claude,  but  not — 
well,  never  mind.  Do  you  wear  pyjamas  or  night- 
gowns ?  I  hate  pyjamas  ;  they  make  me  feel  as  if 
I  was  in  a  harem.  Now  I've  shocked  you.  Coffee 
or  tea  for  brekfuss  f  I  like  tea  ;  it  pulls  you  round 
quicker.  Good-bye,  my  dear  ;  I'll  come  with  you 
to  the  gate  and  put  you  in  a  bus." 

She  implanted  a  sonorous  kiss  on  Katharine's  cheek, 
and  began  to  powder  her  own  nose  vigorously. 
Katharine's  head  was  still  whirling  when  she  reached 
the  hotel. 
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To  live  alone  with  some  one  who  has  previously 
been  a  complefce  stranger  is  usually  a  step  in  educa- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  weeks  that  followed  her 
migration  to  the  Temple,  Katharine  learnt  a  great 
deal  more  than  even  Mr  Wells  had  been  able  to 
teach  her,  and  certainly,  as  Violet  had  foretold,  saw 
Life.  The  change  from  her  existence  in  Cheale 
could  not  have  been  more  complete ;  she  was  at 
last  absolutely  free — rose  when  she  liked,  went  to 
bed  only  when  she  felt  sleepy,  and  ate  the  impromptu 
meals  beloved  by  independent  feminine  youth  when 
she  was  hungry.  The  Temple  delighted  her,  especially 
on  Sundays  and  after  six  o'clock  on  week-days, 
when  the  legal  multitude  had  departed.  At  night 
the  court  beneath  her  window  was  as  silent  as  a 
country  village,  except  when  the  cats  lifted  up  their 
amorous  voices  ;  and  the  thought  of  the  glaring, 
noisy  Strand  that  was  only  fifty  yards  distant  lent 
an  additional  charm  to  its  atmosphere  of  peace. 

She  worked  very  little  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  her  sojourn,  but  she  explored  London  indefatigably. 
Violet  was  rehearsing  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  ;  her  evenings  were  free,  and  she  devoted  them 
mainly  to  lightening  the  darkness  of  Katharine's 
ignorance,  and  advising  her  as  to  her  excursions  in 
sight-seeing.  Violet  had  such  a  passion  for  pleasures 
which  the  only  semi-emancipated  Katharine  still 
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regarded  as  frivolous,  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  find 
her  extremely  well-informed  about  books  and  pictures. 
She  knew  the  National  Gallery  thoroughly,  and  had 
read  all  Mr  Wells's  books  ;  more  wonderful  still,  she 
had  acted  in  one  of  Mr  Shaw's  plays,  and  had  met 
that  great  man.  ("  Simply  loved  him,  my  dear  ! 
If  only  the  idiots  who  laugh  at  him  could  know  how 
nice  and  cosy  he  is  really  !  ")  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  too,  especially  of  Chopin,  who  made 
her  weep ;  and  when  she  disliked  Katharine's 
interpretation  of  a  piece  that  she  knew,  she  would 
look  as  grimly  critical  as  any  old  woman  at  the 
Cheale  Philharmonic,  and  would  subsequently  express 
her  opinions  in  the  most  straightforward  terms. 
"  I  call  it  a  cruel  noise,  dear  K.  T.,"  she  remarked  on 
the  first  occasion  when  Katharine  played  the  Third 
Ballade.  When  she  was  pleased  she  hugged  the 
performer  heartily. 

At  first  she  puzzled  Katharine  and  frequently 
shocked  her,  for  Katharine  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  discard  certain  prejudices  which  she  had  uncon- 
sciously acquired  in  Cheale.  Violet's  moods  seemed 
as  changeable  as  the  English  weather.  Her  tempera- 
ment seemed  an  amazing  mixture  of  solid  common- 
sense  and  the  crudest  sentimentalism,  and  she  talked 
of  her  own  and  of  other  women's  experiences  in  rela- 
tion with  men  in  a  way  that  sometimes  sounded 
heartless.  She  did  not,  apparently,  care  greatly  for 
women,  but  she  had  male  friends  by  the  score.  She 
called  the  latter  "My  dear"  impartially,  and  they 
all  kissed  her  when  they  came  to  the  Temple — a 
proceeding  that  staggered  Katharine  considerably 
when  she  first  witnessed  it.  She  had  a  passion  for 
the  daintiest  underclothing — poor  Katharine  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it — and  she  loved  elaborate 
soaps  and  bath-salts,  red  roses,  oysters  and  all  kinds 
of  shellfish,  caviare,  peaches,  champagne,  furs,  motors, 
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and  toute  la  luxe.  Yet  she  would  revel  in  putting 
on  an  old  skirt  and  tramping  with  Katharine  in 
mud  and  rain  over  Hampstead  Heath  or  Wimbledon 
Common  ;  she  lived  on  the  simplest  food,  and  she 
made  her  pretty  hands  red  with  scrubbing  and 
scouring,  Mrs  Jupp's  domestic  ministrations  being 
of  a  sketchy  and  rudimentary  order — a  lick  and  a 
promise,  as  Violet  denned  them.  Violet  was  highly- 
strung,  and  occasionally  lost  her  temper  and  fired 
off  handsome  salvoes  of  invective  if  one  of  her  men 
friends  happened  to  annoy  her ;  but  Katharine 
found  her  invariably  amiable.  She  was  inquisitive 
by  nature,  but  seldom  asked  questions. 

The  men  who  visited  her  in  the  Temple  were  a 
mixed  collection  of  actors,  journalists,  and  artists 
who  were  interested  in  dramatic  production,  with 
the  actors  largely  predominant.  They  were  all 
young  and  enthusiastic,  and  they  talked  inter- 
minably about  their  work  in  a  way  that  would  have 
bored  the  ordinary  outsider  to  madness,  but  Katharine 
always  found  them  interesting.  When  they  did  con- 
descend to  drop  the  subject  of  work  they  would  gossip 
about  their  contemporaries  with  an  astounding  free- 
dom of  speech  ;  some  of  them  made  open  and  un- 
ashamed love  to  Violet,  who  flirted  with  them 
indiscriminately.  Katharine  felt  miserably  shy  with 
them  at  first,  and  they  treated  her  with  overwhelming 
deference.  After  a  short  time,  however,  she  discovered 
that  beneath  their  affectations  and  exaggerations 
they  were  thoroughly  good-natured  and  friendly, 
and  they  seemed  to  like  her  as  a  matter  of  course 
because  she  was  Violet's  friend.  They  brought  her 
flowers  and  chocolates,  and  had  the  audacity  to 
allude  to  her  as  "little  Trafford."  If  any  one  had 
dared  to  do  that  in  Cheale  !  When  she  played  the 
piano  they  were  polite,  but  looked  sad.  Katharine 
soon  began  to  realise  that  London  standards  were 
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high,  and  that  she  was  at  present  a  mediocre  per- 
former.   This  was  a  shock,  but  a  salutary  one. 

But  there  was  one  kind  of  standard  which  seemed 
much  lower  in  London  than  in  Cheale,  at  any  rate 
among  "  artistic  "  people,  as  she  still  called  them. 
Both  men  and  women,  judging  by  the  conversations 
to  which  she  listened,  apparently  fell  in  love  and  out 
of  love  as  easily  as  one  changed  a  hat,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  regard  their  evolutions  as  serious,  or,  at 
any  rate,  extraordinary.  Katharine  had  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  very  few  of  Violet's  friends  would 
regard  Gilbert's  treatment  of  her  as  cruel,  and  this 
thought  depressed  her,  for  probably  he  too  held  their 
standard  of  values — the  London  standard.  She  had 
always  thought  that  if  two  lovers  were  at  variance 
and  separated,  life  would  creep  on  a  broken  wing 
ever  after  for  one,  and  probably  for  both  of  them, 
whereas  the  London  theory  was  that  separation 
must  be  far  preferable  to  unsatisfactory  union,  and 
that  people  who  sacrificed  their  whole  lives  to  a 
convention  of  faithfulness  were  merely  fools.  She 
had  thought,  too,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
love  more  than  one  person  in  her  life,  and  this  theory 
had  incidentally  lent  terror  to  Gilbert's  Shadow  of 
the  Dead  ;  but  Violet  and  her  friends  had  no  illusions 
of  that  kind,  and  even  seemed  to  think  it  possible 
to  be  in  love  with  several  people  simultaneously — a 
monstrous  theory  that  savoured  of  Constantinople 
or  the  Cannibal  Islands,  or  some  other  savage  abode 
where  the  writ  of  Cheale  did  not  run. 

It  did  not  run  far  in  the  Temple.  Speech  was  free 
and  highly  flavoured,  but  a  great  amount  of  it  was 
incomprehensible  to  Katharine.  At  first  the  visitors 
had  set  a  watch  on  their  tongues  ;  then  it  was,  "  Eun 
away,  little  Trafford  ;  I'm  going  to  tell  a  naughty 
tale."  Finally,  every  one  said  whatever  came  into 
their  heads  without  sparing  Katharine's  blushes. 
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But  this  Eabelaisian  frankness  did  her  no  harm, 
though  occasionally  she  gasped  as  she  thought  of 
Aunt  Cely. 

She  heard  nothing  of  Gilbert  for  nearly  a  fortnight, 
and  she  did  not  write  to  him.  At  last,  on  an  afternoon 
when  Violet  happened  to  be  at  home,  he  came  to  the 
Temple,  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  Osmond. 
Katharine's  heart  stopped  beating  for  a  moment 
when  she  heard  his  voice  in  the  hall,  and  she  refrained 
with  difficulty  from  running  towards  him  when  he 
appeared.  He  was  evidently  in  a  genial  mood,  and 
looked  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  ever,  and  his 
hair  was  longer  and  glossier.  But  his  manner  as  he 
shook  hands  and  asked  how  she  was  made  her  heart 
sick  ;  it  was  friendly,  but  seemed  to  hold  her  definitely 
at  a  distance.  No  onlooker,  she  felt — she  was  con- 
scious that  Violet  was  watching  her  keenly — could 
have  possibly  realised  that  they  had  ever  been 
intimate,  which  was  no  doubt  exactly  the  impression 
that  Gilbert  wished  to  create.  She  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  him  alone ;  Violet  promptly 
intervened  and  began  to  make  love  to  him  in  the 
most  abandoned  manner,  and  Katharine  was  left 
to  entertain  Osmond,  who  seemed  to  regard  her  with 
less  disfavour  than  on  former  occasions.  No  doubt, 
she  thought,  he  was  glad,  because  he  had  planted  her 
in  a  place  remote  from  Gilbert. 

"I'm  pleased  that  you  have  settled  down,"  said 
Osmond  in  his  slow,  rather  monotonous  voice,  "for 
I  felt  responsible.  I  told  Brown  about  you,  you 
know." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Katharine,  with  a  feeble 
attempt  at  an  ironical  tone.  The  attempt  was 
entirely  ignored  by  Osmond. 

"Personally,  I  hate  the  Temple,"  he  went  on, 
"  except  in  summer.  You'll  get  to  like  it  then." 

Evidently  he  regarded  her  as  permanently  "  settled 
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down."    How  like  him  to  arrange  for  her  to  live  in 
a  place  that  he  hated  ! 

"I  love  it  now,"  she  asserted.  "But  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  stay  here  long."  She  gazed  affec- 
tionately at  Gilbert's  broad  back,  and  was  pleased 
to  observe  that  Osmond  looked  slightly  alarmed. 

"Are  you  thinking  of  going  back  to  Cheale  I  "  he 
asked. 

Katharine  felt  her  temper  rising.  She  disliked  his 
pale  face  and  his  long,  nearly-white  eyelashes  in- 
tensely. She  noticed  that  his  cheeks  were  covered 
with  tiny  golden  hairs.  So  were  the  backs  of  his 
hands.  Eepulsive,  somehow. 

"Never,"  she  answered;  "but  I  shall  probably 
come  to  St  John's  Wood." 

He  frowned.  "You  would  find  it  inconvenient," 
he  said  curtly. 

"Do  you?  "  asked  Katharine.  Her  temper  sub- 
sided ;  she  felt,  with  a  self-satisfied  thrill,  that  she 
was  becoming  an  artist  in  verbal  sword-play.  Osmond 
looked  at  her  with  an  air  of  faint  surprise ;  then 
he  smiled. 

"No,"  he  answered.  "Nor  does  Gilbert.  We 
shall  never  go  away." 

This  statement  dried  up  Katharine  completely. 
She  said  nothing,  but  fumed  inwardly,  and  looked 
like  a  sullen  child.  She  hated  Osmond  more  heartily 
than  ever.  She  glanced  across  the  room  ;  Violet 
was  making  what  she  called  extra- special  eyes  at 
Gilbert,  and  Gilbert  was  looking  down  at  her  with 
the  air  of  a  very  big  bishop  who  contemplates  a 
tiny  and  amusing  infant.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
Katharine  before  that  Violet's  methods  of  behaviour 
with  men  were  really  rather  vulgar.  But  they  seemed 
to  please  Gilbert.  Idiotic.  The  fires  kindled  ;  she 
turned  to  Osmond. 
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"I  saw  you  laughing  with  him  that  day  in  the 
Park,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "I  know  what  you 
were  laughing  at,  and  I  think  it  was  hateful  of  both 
of  you." 

This  time  Osmond's  air  of  surprise  was  not  so 
faint.  He  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  his  pale  face 
became  pink.  At  least  he  had  some  sense  of 
shame. 

"I'm  sorry  you  saw  us,"  he  said  after  a  moment. 
"But  we  weren't  laughing  at  you  ;  it  was  only  the 
— the  general  humour  of  the  situation."  There 
were  green  lights  in  his  dull  grey  eyes.  Katharine 
realised  that  he  had  no  sense  of  shame  after  all,  and 
that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  grin. 

"  You  are  hateful !  "  she  said,  and  bit  her  lip. 
She  despised  herself  for  being  provoked  by  him,  and 
for  showing  it.  "  But  you  shan't  interfere — with  me," 
she  added. 

"That  sounds  like  a  declaration  of  war,"  said 
Osmond  calmly.  "  But  I  don't  care  for  scenes, 
especially  scenes  with  pretty  girls."  He  rose  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  "Melancholy  spot,  isn't 
it  ?  "  he  remarked. 

Fortunately  at  that  moment  Violet  decided  that 
they  would  have  tea.  Katharine  bolted  to  the 
kitchen,  and  partly  relieved  her  feelings  by  rattling 
cups  and  saucers.  Detestable,  altogether  loathsome 
man  !  How  dare  he  call  her  a  pretty  girl  in  the 
kind  of  tone  that  he  would  have  used  to  a  barmaid  ? 
What  right  had  Violet  to  leave  her  exposed  to  his 
insults,  and  to  monopolise  Gilbert  in  that  utterly 
vulgar  way  ?  She  would  shut  herself  up  in  her 
bedroom,  and  they  might  make  their  own  horrible 
tea.  After  a  few  minutes,  however,  when  she  had 
simmered  down  and  the  water  in  the  kettle  began  to 
boil,  she  realised  that  this  course  of  action  would 
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only  give  Osmond  another  chance  of  grinning  at 
her. 

Presently  Violet  came  to  help  her  preparations, 
and  saw  that  she  was  in  a  disturbed  condition. 

"Don't  you  be  a  fool,  K.  T.,"  she  said.  "I  saw 
that  you  wanted  to  bite  him  and  claw  him,  but  it 
wouldn't  do  any  good  ;  he'd  score  off  you  badly 
afterwards.  He's  got  Arch  under  his  thumb,  and 
he's  as  jealous  as  an  old  hen.  Pull  yourself  together, 
my  child,  and  put  on  your  best  society  smile.  I'll 
take  him  on,  and  you  can  talk  like  a  mother  to 
Arch." 

She  tried  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  to  Osmond  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  the  sitting-room,  but  the  plan,  on  the  whole, 
was  a  failure  ;  Gilbert  insisted  on  joining  in  their 
conversation,  and  avoided  talking  to  Katharine 
alone. 

After  tea  Violet  implored  Gilbert  to  sing,  and  he 
consented  at  once.  It  happened  that  he  had  some 
new  songs  with  him  in  a  writing-case,  and  he  pro- 
duced them  and  handed  one  to  Katharine. 

"  Like  to  play  it !  "  he  asked  cheerily. 

Here  was  a  chance,  thought  Katharine,  to  spoil 
his  attitude  and  to  disconcert  every  one.  She  shook 
her  head. 

"IsTo,"  she  answered.  "I'm  tired.  I  shan't  play 
to-day." 

"  Oh,  come  along  !  "  cried  Gilbert.  Katharine 
almost  stamped  her  foot. 

"  I  won't !  "  she  cried.  Gilbert  looked  at  her 
gravely,  as  if  she  were  a  naughty  child. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  His  tone  implied  that  she 
was  foolish,  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  her.  He 
turned  to  Osmond,  who,  she  knew,  was  watching 
her  with  malign  enjoyment.  Osmond  took  the  song 
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and  went  to  the  piano.  She  had  almost  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  musician,  and  was  annoyed  to  find 
that  he  was  an  excellent  one  ;  he  read  the  difficult 
music  far  better  than  she  could  have  done.  Gilbert 
sang  three  or  four  songs,  listened  to  Violet's  ecstasies 
with  a  smile  that  reminded  Katharine  of  the  Cheale 
Philharmonic,  and  then  departed,  after  kissing 
Violet's  fingers  and  shaking  hands  with  Katharine. 
His  henchman  followed  him  without  bidding  the 
latter  farewell.  No  arrangements  were  made  for  any 
future  meeting. 

Katharine  waited  in  the  sitting-room  whilst  Violet 
sped  the  parting  guests.  She  felt  bruised  and  sore, 
but  at  any  rate  Violet  understood,  and  would  be 
sympathetic.  Much  to  her  surprise,  however,  when 
Violet  returned  she  wore  a  stony  mask,  and  shut  the 
door  with  a  bang. 

"  Now  look  here,  K.  T.,"  she  said  firmly  but  not 
angrily,  "you're  to  chuck  it.  I  won't  have  you 
behaving  in  that  way,  for  I  like  you,  and  I  don't 
want  to  see  you  cheapening  yourself.  You'll  get  no 
change  out  of  Osmond,"  she  went  on,  mixing  her 
financial  metaphors  slightly.  "He's  as  wily  as  a 
monkey,  and  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  you're 
keen  on  Arch.  Don't  you  see,  you  old  silly,  that  he 
tries  to  make  you  lose  your  temper  and  look  like  a 
sulky  kid  when  Arch  is  there,  because  he  knows 
that  it  makes  Arch  feel  ashamed  of  you  and  puts 
him  off  you  ?  If  you'd  any  sense  you'd  flirt  like  mad 
with  Osmond  ;  that  might  do  no  end  of  good.  But 
I  don't  know  ;  Arch  might  be  impressed  for  a  bit, 
but  he  wouldn't  stay  put,  as  that  American  used  to 
say.  He's  a  wobbler,  is  Mr  Arch,  though  I  do  love 
him  with  an  F.  P." 

"  Oh,  he's  not !  "  cried  Katharine.  "  I  know  him 
ever  so  much  better  than  you  do.  He's  told  me 
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everything.  I  know  all  about  his  life,  and  all  that." 
She  paused,  astonished  at  the  air  of  wisdom  in 
Violet's  face. 

"  My  poor  dear !     You  don't  know  any  one  or 
anything  yet"  said  Violet. 
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XVIII. 

IRIS  condescended  to  revisit  the  Temple,  ostensibly 
to  recover  a  hair- brush  which  she  had  omitted  to  pack 
on  the  occasion  of  her  dramatic  departure,  but  really, 
as  Violet  said,  to  have  a  look  at  Katharine.  Katharine 
had  a  look  at  her,  and  decided  that  she  was  very 
pretty,  and  that  her  languid  manner  was  detestable. 
She  announced  that  she  intended  to  marry 
"Frederick"  very  soon,  and  managed  to  indicate 
her  contempt  for  spinsters  who  lived  together  in 
poky  rooms.  Violet  refused  to  be  annoyed  by  her 
impertinence,  but  did  ample  justice  to  her  general 
character  as  soon  as  she  had  departed. 

There  was  another  visitor  of  whom  Violet  often 
spoke,  but  he  did  not  appear  until  nearly  a  month 
after  Katharine's  arrival.  He  was  a  silent,  melan- 
choly person  called  Dacre,  who  lived  in  King's  Bench 
Walk,  and  gave  his  days  to  poetry  and  his  nights 
to  journalism.  He  wore  very  old  clothes,  and  never 
brushed  his  stubbly  hair.  His  long  legs  were  in 
every  one's  way,  and  he  was  absurdly  absent-minded, 
yet  Katharine  liked  him  at  once — she  did  not  know 
why.  He  made  no  effort  to  be  agreeable ;  often, 
when  some  one  spoke  to  him,  he  would  merely  sigh, 
and  he  trod  heavily  on  her  toe  as  soon  as  he  was 
introduced  to  her.  Perhaps  it  was  his  face,  which 
suggested  some  wild  thing  of  the  woods,  perhaps  it 
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was  his  general  air  of  helplessness  that  appealed  to 
her.  He  was  quite  old — over  thirty. 

When  he  departed  after  his  first  visit  Katharine 
was  certain  that  he  was  half  asleep,  and  that  he  fell 
down  the  stairs  outside  the  door.  Violet,  however, 
displayed  no  anxiety. 

"He  always  does  that,"  she  explained.  "He's  a 
real  genius — the  only  one  I  ever  knew,  present  com- 
pany always  excepted — but  he's  very  little  control 
over  his  legs."  She  looked  at  Katharine  solemnly. 
"I  want  you  to  be  extra-special  nice  to  him,"  she 
continued,  "for  he's  had  a  rotten  time,  and  he's 
as  poor  as  poor,  and  awfully  depressed.  I  call  him 
the  lean  and  swarthy  poet  of  despair — what  James 
Flecker  called  himself,  you  know,  though  he  wasn't 
a  bit  really.  He's  not  depressed  because  he's  poor, 
but  because  of  the  rottenness  of  everything,"  con- 
cluded Violet  darkly.  "And  he's  as  proud  as  the 
devil.  He  won't  let  any  one  try  to  help  him."  She 
spoke  the  last  words  with  almost  bitter  emphasis, 
and  stared  at  the  teapot  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
hypnotise  it.  Her  eyes  were  extraordinarily  bright. 

The  usual  band  of  festive  spirits  congregated  in 
the  Temple  on  Sundays,  but  Gilbert  never  came, 
although  Violet  had  sent  him  a  special  invitation. 
Osmond  appeared  once  ;  he  and  Katharine  shook 
hands  with  perfect  politeness,  and  successfully 
avoided  each  other  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
It  is  probable  that  Osmond  was  somewhat  surprised 
by  Katharine's  correct  behaviour,  for  he  had  described 
her  to  several  of  his  friends  as  a  Savage  Young  Cat ; 
but  Violet  had  already  contrived  to  teach,  or  rather 
to  suggest  to  her,  one  simple  truth — that  obvious 
bad  temper  and  rudeness  did  not  pay.  She  inquired 
calmly  about  Gilbert,  and  expressed  her  pleasure  in 
hearing  that  he  was  very  busy. 
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Her  calm  was  merely  superficial.  As  day  after 
day  went  by  and  she  neither  saw  him  nor  heard  from 
him,  the  dull,  resentful  aching  in  her  heart  gradually 
quickened  to  actual  pain.  She  felt  a  horrid  conviction 
that  he  had  parted  from  her,  not  in  temporary 
annoyance,  but  with  the  determination  to  end  every- 
thing between  them.  If  this  resolve  had  been  really 
his  own,  really  the  result  of  solitary  reasoning,  she 
felt  that  she  could  have  acquiesced,  though  miserably  ; 
but  she  was  certain  that  Osmond  had  influenced  him, 
and  that  Osmond  was  his  evil  genius.  If  she  could 
only  be  his  friend,  his  slave  even,  she  would  be  useful 
to  him,  and  she  had  learnt  a  great  deal  since  she  came 
to  London ;  he  should  not  feel  ashamed  at  her 
awkwardness  or  ignorance. 

The  somewhat  flippant  and  callous  talk  on  the 
subject  of  sex-relationship  which  she  had  heard  had 
the  effect  of  modifying  her  view  of  Gilbert's  conduct. 
Formerly  she  had  thought  of  him  as  actually  cruel, 
but  now  she  began  to  imagine  that  her  claim  on  him 
was  very  slight.  He  was  brilliant  and  popular,  and 
women  adored  him,  and  she  was  a  nonentity.  But 
if  he  would  only  give  her  a  chance  she  would  show  him, 
as  none  of  them  could,  what  a  wonderful  thing  real 
devotion  could  be.  Meanwhile  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  wait  and  work  until  the  chance  came. 
It  would  come,  she  was  certain.  Life  couldn't  be  so 
cruel  as  to  deny  one  the  only  thing  for  which  one 
lived.  This  conclusion  brought  her  a  rather  fictitious 
cheerfulness,  but  when  she  thought  of  Miss  Gilmour 
her  heart  sank. 

Meanwhile,  Violet  had  arrived  at  a  fairly  correct 
estimate  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  watched  her 
unobtrusively.  In  spite  of  her  slightly  cynical 
attitude  towards  love-affairs  in  general,  Violet  took 
a  passionate  interest  in  those  of  people  whom  she 
liked,  and  she  had  grown  to  like  Katharine.  Katharine 
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had  been  queer  and  morose  at  first,  but  she  was 
thoroughly  straight,  had  no  side,  and  was  almost 
pathetically  grateful  for  the  innumerable  small 
kindnesses  which  Violet,  who  had  a  most  generous 
soul,  was  continually  showering  on  her.  Violet, 
whom  so  many  people  persisted  in  regarding  as  an 
amusing  baby  in  spite  of  her  practical  nature,  was 
secretly  delighted  in  having  some  one  whom  she 
could  "  improve,"  and  the  artist  in  her  found  constant 
interest  in  a  character  that  was  so  entirely  remote 
from  her  own.  As  for  Katharine,  whose  only  friend 
of  her  own  sex  had  been  the  affectionate  but  some- 
what volatile  Eileen,  she  was  both  amazed  and  grate- 
ful to  find  that  the  excitable  and  pleasure-loving 
little  actress  was  not  bored  by  so  ignorant  and  sober 
a  companion,  and  she  expanded  duly.  She  told 
Violet  very  little  about  Gilbert — that,  she  felt, 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  him  ;  but  she  very  soon  confided 
in  her  concerning  Cheale  and  her  domestic  woes. 
Violet  was  thoroughly  sympathetic,  and  used  fiery 
language.  When  she  heard,  however,  that  Katharine 
had  written  to  no  one  in  Cheale  except  Eileen  since 
her  departure,  she  became  serious. 

"  Better  send  a  line  to  dear  auntie,"  she  suggested. 
"If  you  don't,  they  may  get  an  attack  of  remorse 
and  come  and  hunt  you  up.  But  they  won't  if  you 
write  and  tell  them  that  you're  doing  well." 

This  advice,  though  it  was  perhaps  not  strictly 
moral,  commended  itself  to  Katharine,  and  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  Aunt  Cely.  She  also  wrote  to  the 
Monsignor,  but  made  no  allusion  to  his  Church,  which 
had  of  late  faded  into  the  background  of  her  con- 
sciousness. The  Monsignor  replied,  characteristic- 
ally, on  a  post- card  that  was  entirely  covered  with 
his  minute  and  beautiful  script,  wishing  her  good 
luck,  and  asking  her  to  hunt  up  some  old  music  for 
him.  Aunt  Cely's  letter,  which  arrived  a  fortnight 
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after  Katharine  had  written,  was  made  of   sterner 
stuff. 

"MY  DEAR  CHILD  (wrote  Aunt  Cely), — For  though 
you  have  cast  us  off  and  behaved  in  this  terrible  way 
I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  still  to  call  you  so, — I  showed 
your  letter  to  your  Dear  Father,  who  has  been  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  piles,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  in  view  of  your  behaviour  it  should  be  left 
unanswered  until,  as  he  said,  you  came  to  your 
senses.  Consequently  I  must  request  you,  when 
you  write  to  him,  not  to  inform  him  that  you  have 
heard  from  me.  Your  D.  Father  and  I  were  consoled 
to  realise  that,  bad  as  things  are,  they  might  still  be 
worse — that  is,  if  you  have  told  us  the  whole  truth. 
Your  conduct  has  taken  many  years  from  your 
Father's  life,  and  he  still  talks  of  horsewhipping 
Mr  A.,  but  as  you  say  nothing  about  the  latter 
Gentleman  I  suppose  that  all  his  fine  promises  ended 
in  smoke,  which  of  course  serves  you  very  well  right. 
Even  as  it  is,  your  letter  caused  me  very  great 
distress,  as  it  seems  to  show  that  the  young  person 
with  whom  you  are  living  is  connected  with  the 
theatre, — not,  I  trust,  an  actress.  Eemember  Jezebel ; 
she  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  hair,  but  the  eunuchs 
threw  her  down. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  terrible  moral  aspect  of 
your  behaviour,  and  can  only  pray  that  Our  Lord 
may  lead  you  into  the  paths  of  righteousness  before 
it  is  too  late.  But  in  case  you  can  still  feel  remorse, 
I  shall  tell  you  what  pain  and  humiliation  you  have 
inflicted  on  your  D.  Father  and  myself.  Every  one 
here  said  that  you  had  eloped  with  Mr.  A.,  except 
a  few  people  who  are  spreading  a  wicked  lie  that 
your  Father  beat  and  imprisoned  you.  If,  as  we 
think  probable,  this  hideous  libel  can  be  traced  to  the 
Grensteds,  your  Father  intends  to  bring  an  action 
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in  Court  against  the  General.  On  the  very  day 
after  you  went  away  the  girl  gave  notice,  and  your 
Father  was  obliged  to  speak  so  sharply  to  her  that 
she  left  the  same  evening,  and  sent  a  nasty  rude 
man  for  her  box,  who  called  your  Father  dreadful 
names.  The  charwoman  who  came  temporarily 
drank  up  your  father's  whisky,  and  was  dirty  and 
disrespectful,  and  the  young  girl  who  is  here  now 
has  never  been  in  service  with  gentlefolk,  and  has 
the  oddest  ideas  !  But  I  leave  it  to  your  conscience 
to  imagine  all  the  suffering  and  discomfort  that  you 
have  caused.  O  my  dear  child,  pray  to  God,  as  I 
pray  Him,  that  your  stubborn  heart  may  be  changed, 
and  that  we  may  be  once  more  a  family  united  in 
His  service.  Eemembering  the  Prodigal  Son,  who 
learnt  his  lesson  from  the  husks  and  the  swine,  I 
pray  Him  that  you  may  suffer  adversity  in  the  life 
which  you  have  so  wilfully  chosen,  and  so  may 
learn  that  East  and  West,  Home  is  best. 

"  Your  Father  says  that  you  owe  him  at  least  fifty 
pound  for  music  lessons. 

' '  Your  sorrowful  but  still  affect.  Aunt, 

"CELIA  TRAFFORD." 

Katharine  read  portions  of  the  letter  to  Violet,  who 
listened  with  deep  interest. 

"Well,  I  ask  you!"  was  her  comment.  "Who 
would  have  thought  there  were  people  like  that  still 
in  the  world?  Your  D.  Father  seems  rather  appro- 
priate, doesn't  it  ?  And  she  calls  herself  affectionate  ! 
All  that  she  cares  about  is  that  she's  lost  a  drudge  ; 
she  looked  on  you  as  a  servant  who  didn't  have  to 
be  paid.  You're  well  out  of  it,  my  dear,  whatever 
adversity  the  Lord  sends  by  special  request.  Now 
I've  shocked  you,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't  care.  I 
hate  pious  cruel  people  who  make  pins  of  their 
piety  and  stick  them  into  you." 
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"  Were  you  happy  at  home  1  "  asked  Katharine. 

"No,  I  was  wretched,"  Violet  answered  promptly. 
"But  I  soon  got  away.  I  disgraced  the  family." 
She  paused,  and  looked  at  Katharine  rather  queerly. 
"Perhaps  I'll  tell  you  about  it  some  day,"  she  said. 

Gilbert  wrote  at  last,  but  only  to  invite  them  to 
attend  his  musical  evenings  when  they  felt  inclined. 
By  this  time  Violet  was  acting  every  night  in  a 
play  which  promised  to  have  a  long  run,  so  she  was 
prevented  from  hauling  Katharine  to  St  John's 
Wood,  and  Katharine  was  firmly  determined  not  to 
accept  hospitality  which  was  partly  offered  by 
Osmond.  She  longed  to  see  Gilbert  and  to  hear 
him  sing,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  meet  Eedford 
again,  but  the  thought  of  Osmond's  wicked  little 
grey  eyes  was  enough  to  conquer  these  desires. 
Gilbert,  also,  would  begin  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself 
if  she  stayed  away,  and  in  common  decency  would 
have  to  arrange  a  meeting.  She  felt  proud  of  her 
own  firmness,  but,  none  the  less,  Tuesday  evenings 
were  invariably  occasions  of  melancholy,  boredom, 
and  gloom. 

Her  circle  of  acquaintance  became  enlarged  by  the 
fact  that  Mrs  Gilmour  wrote  to  remind  her  that  she 
had  promised  to  visit  them  ;  and  when  she  met 
Eedford  at  a  concert  he  fell  upon  her  with  curses, 
and  demanded  why  she  hadn't  been  to  see  his  daughter. 
The  Gilmours,  in  their  beautiful  old  house  on  the 
Chelsea  Embankment,  seemed  really  pleased  to  see 
her,  though  Eva  made  her  feel  more  insignificant 
than  ever,  and  Mrs  Gilmour  displayed  an  almost 
poignant  interest  in  her  friendship  with  Gilbert  at 
Cheale.  It  was  arranged  that  she  should  play  accom- 
paniments for  Eva  twice  a  week,  and  the  payment 
which  they  insisted  on  her  receiving,  though  she 
absurdly  tried  to  refuse  it,  seemed  enormous. 
So  was  Mrs  Eedford,  who  had  been  a  prima  donna 
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in  her  day,  and  had  grown  no  thinner  in  retirement. 
Her  good  nature  was  as  vast  as  her  bulk,  and  she 
was  as  sensible  as  she  was  merry.  Through  her 
efforts  Katharine  gained  several  pupils,  and  was 
retained  to  play  for  the  little  daughter,  who  had 
inherited  her  mother's  voice,  and  looked  as  if  she 
would  avoid  the  legacy  of  her  figure.  They  lived  in 
an  old  house  in  Elm  Tree  Eoad,  with  a  large  garden, 
where  Mrs  Bedford  walked  majestically,  though 
slightly  impeded  by  many  small,  shrill-voiced  black 
dogs.  Bedford  was  as  jolly  as  ever,  and  the  daughter 
was  charming,  and  even  prettier  than  her  photograph 
had  suggested  ;  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
proved  to  be  disappointing  was  the  Agile  Gibbon, 
who  was  excessive  in  his  agility  and  pulled  Katharine's 
hair  down. 

She  found  these  new  friends  ;  she  also  contrived, 
apparently,  to  make  an  enemy.  The  eccentric  old 
gentleman  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  their 
landing  in  the  Temple  had  always  displayed  a  (let 
us  hope)  fatherly  interest  in  Violet  and  Iris,  and 
would  occasionally  come  into  the  flat  and  talk  to 
them.  These  visits,  however,  ceased  with  Katharine's 
advent,  and  when  he  met  her  on  the  stairs  he  would 
scramble  hastily  past  her,  and  mutter  to  himself 
like  a  perturbed  monkey.  Katharine  concluded  that 
he  was  annoyed  because  she  wasn't  a  smartly-dressed, 
vivid  young  thing  like  Iris  and  Violet,  for  he  was 
evidently  a  gay  old  gentleman,  and  wore  a  white 
waistcoat  and  a  large  button-hole  every  day. 

The  coming  of  spring  in  the  Temple  was  beautiful 
to  feel  and  to  see,  with  soft  winds  from  the  south 
and  the  delicate  green  of  the  plane-trees  set  against 
a  background  of  grimy  bricks  and  mortar.  Katharine 
had  grown  to  love  every  aspect  of  the  queer  old  place, 
and  was  very  proud  of  their  rooms,  which  looked 
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delightful  when  the  spring  sunshine  poured  in  at  the 
open  windows.  Violet  shared  her  pride.  Violet  was 
careless,  almost  slovenly,  about  her  personal  pos- 
sessions :  her  bedroom  was  always  a  scene  of  rich 
confusion,  but  she  insisted  on  the  sitting-room  being 
always  "  proper,"  and  had  a  horror  of  untidy  cushions, 
cigarette  ash,  and  the  remains  of  meals.  Her 
punctiliousness  occasionally  goaded  Mrs  Jupp  to 
bitter  comment. 

"  Pertikler  as  a  queen,  she  is,  with  her  clean  sheets 
on  Saturday  and  her  bits  of  enamel  off  the  frying- 
pan  which  give  people  pains  in  their  innards,  so  she 
sez,"  Mrs  Jupp  confided  wrathfully  to  Katharine 
after  a  spirited  scene.  "Yet  there  she  goes  dropping 
her  garters  all  over  the  place,  and  never  can  find 
her  catch-corsets,  and  what  can  she  expect  when 
she  puts  them  in  the  knife- and-fork  drawer  ?  But 
there  !  She's  a  dear  good  girl  all  the  same,  and  she's 
only  got  to  give  me  a  bit  of  an  'ug  when  my  temper's 
going  and  crack  one  of  her  jokes  and  she  has  me 
laughing  in  a  minute.  My,  she's  different  from  that 
other  one  !  She  was  a  Besom,  she  was,  with  her 
Mrs  Jupp  this  and  her  Mrs  Jupp  that,  and  I'm  going 
to  faint  so  catch  me  quick.  As  saucy  a  kipper  as 
ever  did." 

Mrs  Jupp  was  an  unusually  vigorous  specimen  of 
the  Temple  laundress — that  strange  but  amiable 
creature  who  may  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  carrying  mysterious  paper  parcels  and 
attempting  to  coax  suspicious  vagrant  cats,  and 
overheard  exchanging  information  which  always 
seems  to  begin  with  the  formula,  "  He  says  to  me,  he 
says."  She  supported  several  children  and  a  rascal 
of  a  husband  (the  latter  she  invariably  alluded  to 
grimly  as  Migentleman),  and  was  honest  and  faith- 
ful and  occasionally  very  bad-tempered.  She  was 
devoted  to  Violet,  who  treated  her  as  an  intimate 
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friend — an  attitude  which  astonished  Katharine  at 
first,  for  in  her  father's  house  the  servants  had  never 
been  regarded  as  human  beings,  and  when  she  was 
a  child  Aunt  Cely  would  slap  her  if  she  was  dis- 
covered in  the  kitchen.  Mrs  Jupp  liked  Katharine, 
but  never  concealed  the  fact  that  she  regarded  her, 
socially  speaking,  as  vastly  inferior  to  Violet.  This 
would  have  astonished  Aunt  Cely,  who,  of  course, 
would  have  defined  Violet  as  dreadfully  common  ; 
and  it  contributed  to  a  healthy  readjustment  of 
certain  of  Katharine's  prejudices.  To  be  called 
"Dearie"  by  Mrs  Jupp  was  far  preferable  to  en- 
during the  cringing  false-politeness  of  one  of  Aunt 
Cely's  victims. 
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ANOTHER  month  passed,  but  still  she  saw  nothing  of 
Gilbert.  She  dined  at  the  Gilmours,  and  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  invited  to  meet  her,  but  he 
telegraphed  at  the  last  moment  to  say  that  he  had 
been  detained  at  some  suburban  rehearsal.  She 
became  more  and  more  depressed  by  his  indifference, 
though  she  found  a  certain  anodyne  in  working 
extremely  hard.  The  evenings,  when  Violet  was 
away  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  Temple,  were  the 
worst  time.  Too  tired  to  work,  she  lived  again 
mentally  through  those  brief  and  falsely  happy  days 
at  Cheale,  and  asked  herself  again  and  again  why 
Gilbert  had  changed  so  completely.  It  was  not  as  if, 
in  those  days,  she  had  jumped  to  conclusions  about 
his  character.  She  had,  it  was  true,  fallen  in  love 
with  him  at  first  sight — or  nearly  ;  but  she  had  been 
allowed  ample  opportunity  to  come  to  know  him 
well  afterwards.  Of  course  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  be  annoyed  at  her  coming  to  London 
without  warning  him,  but  the  old  Gilbert,  the  real 
Gilbert,  would  never  have  cherished  resentment  for 
so  paltry  a  reason.  There  were  only  two  explana- 
tions :  either  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Eva  Gilmour, 
or  Osmond  had  a  hypnotic  influence  over  him.  If 
the  first  were  true,  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do 
but  to  die — no,  not  to  die  ;  that  would  hurt  him — 
but  to  disappear,  as  she  had  thought  of  doing  when 
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she  first  came  to  London.  She  felt,  with  the  sublime 
confidence  of  inexperience,  that  she  would  not  be 
utterly  miserable  if  she  knew  that  he  was  happy 
with  another  woman.  But  if  the  second  explanation 
was  the  real  one,  she  would  do  anything  to  win  him 
back  ;  she  would  smash  Osmond  !  The  family  temper 
surged  up  until  there  was  a  loud  singing  in  her  ears, 
and  when  she  looked  at  her  image  in  the  glass  there 
was  murder  in  its  glittering  eye. 

She  had  the  felicity  of  observing  the  window  of 
Gilbert's  music-room  and  his  little  garden  twice  a 
week,  for  Bedford  had  found  work  for  her  at  a  small 
school  in  Hampstead ;  and  as  she  ascended  or 
descended  the  Wellington  Eoad  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus,  she  enjoyed  a  commanding  view  of  the 
backs  of  the  houses  in  Wisteria  Eoad.  On  one  occa- 
sion she  had  even  seen  (as  from  Pisgah)  Gilbert 
sitting  in  a  long  deck-chair  smoking  a  cigar,  whilst 
the  inevitable  Osmond  mowed  the  tiny  lawn.  It 
was  a  hot  morning,  and  she  hoped  that  Osmond  was 
suffering  discomfort. 

On  another  occasion  a  rather  absurd  event  hap- 
pened. The  omnibus  was  descending  the  Wellington 
Eoad,  and  Katharine  was  gazing,  as  usual,  at  the 
back  of  Gilbert's  house.  No  one  was  visible  in  the 
garden,  so  she  concentrated  her  attention  on  the 
window  of  the  music-room,  and  was  just  begin- 
ning to  imagine  that  she  could  see  Gilbert  through 
the  glass  darkly,  when  she  was  surprised  by  a 
voice. 

"  Fine  houses,  ain't  they,  miss  ?  "  it  said. 

Katharine  turned  quickly.  It  was  a  cold  windy 
morning,  and  the  only  other  passenger  who  had 
ventured  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  was  a  wizened 
little  man  with  a  red  nose,  who  sat  immediately 
behind  her.  He  wore  a  bowler  hat  and  an  old  but 
respectable  black  tail  -  coat,  and  he  had  a  grey 
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woollen  muffler  round  his  throat.  He  looked  like  a 
superior  kind  of  City  clerk. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Katharine,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
does  not  indulge  willingly  in  casual  conversation. 
But  the  little  man  was  irrepressible. 

"Fine  houses,  and  there's  some  fine  people  living 
in  them,"  said  the  little  man  with  great  emphasis, 
nodding  his  head  and  staring  at  Katharine  with 
bright  little  beady  eyes. 

Katharine  said  "  Yes  "  again,  uncomfortably.  She 
disliked  eccentric  strangers  who  would  talk,  and 
there  was  something  queer  about  the  little  man. 
His  eyes  shone  very  oddly,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
growing  excited. 

"  Gardens  and  everything,"  he  went  on.  "  Lovely 
places.  And  good  healthy  air.  Look  at  that  florist's 
place  ;  it's  a  regular  nosegay.  Those  that  live  there," 
he  concluded,  "  ought  to  be  grateful  to  their  parents 
for  giving  them  a  good  start  in  life,  oughtn't  they  ?  " 

This  question  seemed  to  Katharine  so  entirely 
irrelevant  that  she  did  not  answer,  but  decided  that 
the  little  man  was  slightly  mad.  She  turned  away, 
but  the  little  man  was  not  in  the  least  discomfited, 
and  continued  his  monologue. 

"Well,  they  aren't,  all  of  them,"  he  said,  and 
shut  his  mouth  with  a  snap.  But  he  opened  it  again 
immediately.  "  In  a  way  it's  natural,  though.  What 
says  the  poet  ?  '  The  hungry  generations  tread  thee 
down.'  Crabbed  age  and  youth.  Look  at  me,  miss. 
I  don't  look  much,  do  I  <?  " 

Katharine  had  to  turn  towards  him  again.  He  was 
becoming  a  nuisance,  but  she  was  amused  at  his 
misquotation  of  Keats. 

"  Oh,  why  not  ?  "  she  asked  feebly. 

"Of  course  I  don't,"  said  the  old  man  promptly. 
;<  Though  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness. 
My  life's  been  a  failure,  on  the  whole,  but  I  did  one 
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thing  which  will  be  worth  mentioning  to  Peter  at 
the  door  :  I  brought  up  my  children  well.  And  I 
can  give  you  a  proof  of  it  right  before  your  very 
eyes.  My  son  lives  in  one  of  those  houses."  He 
said  the  last  words  with  intense  emphasis.  Katharine 
was  becoming  bored. 

"  Eeally  ?  "  she  said,  trying  to  make  the  word 
sound  like  Finis  or  Amen. 

"  I  saw  you  looking  at  them,"  went  on  the  terrible 
old  man,  "  and  I  guessed  you  were  wondering  what 
celebrated  people  lived  there.  I  can  tell  you  of  one," 
he  added,  swinging  round  and  pointing  to  the  houses, 
which  were  now  nearly  out  of  sight,  "  and  he  lives  in 
that  white  place  with  the  big  window.  He's  cele- 
brated, and  he's  my  son.  But  I  don't  go  to  see  him 
there.  Not  that  he  ever  asked  me  not  to — oh  dear, 
no  ;  but  he's  gone  up  and  I'm  down  below.  I  watch 
him,  as  it  were,  through  a  telescope." 

He  looked  suddenly  forlorn  and  shrunken,  though 
he  spoke  almost  defiantly.  Katharine  ceased  to  be 
bored,  and  felt  sorry  for  him,  though  he  was  certainly 
very  eccentric. 

"I  expect  that  he's  very  fond  of  you  still,"  she 
said.  The  little  old  man's  face  brightened. 

"  Oh,  we're  very  good  friends,"  he  asserted  stoutly. 
"I've  nothing  to  complain  of."  He  was  silent  for 
a  moment  or  two,  but  Katharine  could  see  that  he 
was  nearly  bursting  with  details  about  his  distin- 
guished offspring.  Very  soon  he  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer.  "I  expect  you've  often  seen  his  name 
on  the  placards,"  he  said,  "and  his  picture  too. 
He's  not  like  me:  takes  after  his  poor  mother  —  a 
fine,  big,  handsome  woman.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  musicians,  miss  ?  " 

"  I'm  trying  to  be  one  myself,"  Katharine  answered. 
"I've  only  just  begun." 

"Well,    you'll   know   my   boy's   name,   anyhow," 
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said  the  little  man.  He  paused,  almost  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  check  himself  from  speaking.  Then  he 
gave  in.  "He's  called  Arch,"  he  said,  "Gilbert 
Arch.  Arch  is  my  name.  You've  heard  of  him, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

Katharine  felt  indignant,  but  she  felt  also  that  it 
was  Fate  which  had  led  the  little  man  to  work  off 
his  lie  on  the  one  person  who  really  knew  about 
Gilbert's  father.  That  was  the  kind  of  Nemesis  which 
eventually  overtook  liars  and  braggarts.  She  looked 
straight  into  his  beady  eyes,  and  decided  that  he 
drank. 

"Unfortunately,"  she  said  in  the  most  withering 
accents  that  she  could  summon,  "  I  know  Mr  Arch 
very  well.  And  I  know  all  about  his  father.  He 
couldn't  possibly  be  you." 

The  little  man  displayed  no  symptoms  of  shame  ; 
he  only  gazed  at  her  with  the  blankest  amazement, 
and  gasped  loudly. 

"Well,  I  never!  "  he  said  at  last.  The  omnibus 
stopped,  and  Katharine  stood  up. 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  give  up  that  particular 
story,"  she  said. 

The  little  man  still  stared  at  her  ;  his  face  became 
bright  crimson.  Katharine  felt  that  the  interview 
was  at  an  appropriate  end,  and  that  she  had  scored 
heavily.  She  descended  from  the  omnibus  and 
entered  Baker  Street  Station. 

That  was  one  of  the  penalties  of  fame,  she  sup- 
posed— all  kinds  of  mediocrities  and  nonentities 
would  claim  to  be  your  friends  and  even  your  relatives. 
Perhaps — though  it  was  improbable — the  little  liar's 
name  was  really  Arch,  and  he  went  about  the  world 
winning  respect,  and  probably  drink  and  money,  on 
the  strength  of  this  fictitious  relationship.  It  was 
infamous  ;  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  When  she 
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told  Violet  about  him,  however,  Violet  refused 
to  share  her  indignation,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  the  episode  was  anything  more  than 
comic. 

In  spite  of  his  final  utterance  when  they  had  last 
met,  Nicholas  came  to  see  her,  having  heard  from  the 
poet  Dacre,  whom  he  knew,  that  she  was  living  with 
Violet.  He  appeared  one  evening  when  she  was 
alone,  and  she  instantly  accused  him  of  making  an 
amusing  story  out  of  his  proposal  to  her.  Nicholas, 
like  Violet,  seemed  mildly  astonished  that  she  was 
annoyed. 

"  I  never  mentioned  your  name,"  he  said,  "  and  of 
course  it  was  a  mere  fluke  that  you  ran  up  against 
Violet.  But  anyhow,  the  laugh  is  all  against  me, 
and  I  promise  that  it  shan't  happen  again.  In  fact, 
I  shall  never  propose  to  any  one.  Women  are  emanci- 
pated and  equal  and  all  that,  and  they  ought  to  learn 
to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  They  do,  of  course,  fairly 
often.  I  expect  that  you  proposed  to  the  Monarch 
of  the  Glen." 

Plainly  he  was  in  one  of  his  irritating  moods.  If 
he  hadn't  looked  so  ill  Katharine  would  have  rent 
him  fiercely,  but  he  had  a  miserable  cadaverous 
aspect ;  there  were  deep  hollows  round  his  eyes,  and 
he  coughed  frequently. 

"Marriage  is  a  thoroughly  immoral  institution," 
he  informed  her.  "If  people  are  happily  married 
they  become  sleek  and  soulless,  and  if  they're  unhappy 
it's  a  hell  on  earth.  A  choice  between  fatness  and 
wretchedness.  If  we  had  married,  you'd  have  been 
fat  and  I  should  have  been  wretched.  And  if  you'd 
married  Arch  you'd  have  been  wretched  and  he  would 
have  been  immensely,  immeasurably,  undreamably 
fat.  It's  a  happy  escape  all  round." 

Katharine  thought  that  his  flippancy  was  in  odious 
taste. 
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"How  do  you  know  that  I  shan't  marry  him  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Nicholas  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  sur- 
prised air,  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  elected  to 
remain  silent.  After  a  few  moments  he  began  to 
talk  about  her  work,  and  was  so  greatly  interested 
and  so  sensible  that  she  forgave  him  his  rudeness, 
which,  after  all,  came  from  his  wretched  health  and, 
perhaps,  from  his  disappointment.  He  stayed  until 
after  Violet  returned,  and  received  a  sound  rating 
from  her  because  he  had  not  been  to  see  them  before, 
and  had  become  "superior."  Then  he  was  allowed 
to  share  their  supper.  Violet  seemed  to  have  a 
beneficent  influence  on  him  ;  he  was  jolly  and  boyish, 
and  not  at  all  sarcastic.  He  helped  to  clean  the 
plates  and  knives,  and  left  soon  after  midnight,  as 
Violet  asserted  that  she  was  tired. 

Violet  was  certainly  unwontedly  quiet ;  but  after 
he  had  departed  she  displayed  no  eagerness  for  sleep, 
and  sat  in  Katharine's  bedroom  until  Katharine  had 
undressed.  But  she  scarcely  spoke,  and,  for  once, 
looked  worried  and  unhappy.  Katharine  noticed 
her  condition  after  a  while,  and  inquired  the  cause. 
Violet  hesitated,  then  forced  a  thoroughly  theatrical 
laugh. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  she  answered.  "I  was  only 
wondering  how  you  could  wear  those  perfectly 
ghastly  things.  They  aren't  fit  for  nuns  in  a 
convent.  I  suppose  that  auntie  bought  them  for 
you." 

Katharine  snorted.  "  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  she 
said  defiantly.  "  I've  no  money  to  waste  on  frills 
and  ribbons  like  some  people  do."  She  dived  into  her 
nightgown,  and  began  to  brush  her  hair  vigorously. 
Violet  ignored  her  thrust. 

"You  might  have  an  accident  in  the  street  any 
day,"  she  said — "  or  tumble  into  the  Thames,  and 
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be  fished  out  upside  down.  A  pretty  sight  you'd  be 
then  ;  and  doctors  would  come  to  look  at  you,  and 
Coroners  with  their  juries,"  she  concluded  malignantly. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  the  kind  of  person  who  has  accidents," 
retorted  Katharine.  "  I  don't  wear  ridiculous  high 
heels,  and  I  don't  gallop  across  the  streets  like  a 
demented  cat."  She  kissed  Violet,  and  scrambled 
into  bed. 

"  Nonsense  !  I'm  very  careful,  really,"  said  Violet. 
She  lingered  in  the  room  as  if  she  had  something  more 
to  say  ;  then,  abruptly,  she  kissed  Katharine  again. 
"  Well,  good  night,"  she  said.  Then  she  switched 
off  the  light  and  departed. 

Katharine  slept  well,  but  awoke  early  in  the 
morning  with  the  consciousness  that  there  was 
some  one  in  her  room.  Opening  her  eyes,  the  first 
thing  that  she  saw  was  Violet's  kimono.  Violet 
look  pale,  and  had  black  circles  round  her  eyes. 
Sometimes,  after  an  exciting  evening,  she  slept 
very  badly,  and  Katharine  concluded  that  this 
had  happened. 

"You've  got  one  of  your  headaches,"  she  said. 
"  You  sat  up  too  late.  Do  you  want  some  aspirin  ?  " 

Violet  shook  her  head,  looking  extremely  mournful. 
She  contemplated  Katharine  for  some  moments ; 
then  a  resolute  expression  came  into  her  face.  She 
advanced  to  the  bedside  and  stood  looking  down. 

"I'm  going  to  say  something  that  you  won't  like," 
she  said.  "  But  I  believe  it's  best  to  get  it  over  at 
once."  She  paused,  still  looking  at  Katharine  with 
large  compassionate  eyes.  Katharine  was  slightly 
irritated  ;  Violet,  she  thought,  could  never  refrain 
from  making  the  most  of  a  scene,  but  it  was  rather 
too  bad  of  her  to  give  free  rein  to  her  dramatic 
instinct  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  wake 
up  the  audience  destined  to  admire  it. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  demanded. 

Violet  screwed  up  her  face  like  an  embarrassed 
child.  Then  she  blurted  out,  "  It's  Arch." 

Katharine  shot  up  from  the  bed-clothes  like  a 
jack-in-the-box. 

"He's  not  ill  f  Or  hurt?  "  she  cried.  She  was 
hardly  awake,  and  remembered  confusedly  that 
some  one  had  been  talking  of  street  accidents — either 
before  she  went  to  sleep  or  in  her  dreams. 

Violet  shook  her  head.  Then  she  sat  down  by  the 
bedside,  and  took  Katharine's  hands  and  held  them 
firmly. 

"No;  he's  quite  well,"  she  answered.  "I  want 
you  to  pull  yourself  together,"  she  continued,  "and 
to  realise  that  anything  is  better  than  going  on  in 
beastly  uncertainty,  as  you've  been  doing  for  the 
last  four  months.  You've  been  wretched,  and  it's 
been  wearing  you  out.  It's  smashed  up  your  nerves 
and  unsettled  you  altogether.  Well,  now  you've 
got  to  set  your  teeth,  and  not  to  allow  anything  to 
interfere  with  you  ever  again.  There  was  some  one 
who  said  that  life  was  nothing  but  fresh  starts  up 
to  the  very  end,  and  you've  got  to  make  a  fresh 
start  now." 

Katharine  felt  more  and  more  irritated.  Violet 
really  loved  her,  she  knew.  Unfortunately  Violet 
also  loved  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  especially 
when  it  was  deep  and  thrilling,  as  at  present.  Could 
actresses  never  get  away  from  the  stage  ?  She  tried 
to  release  her  hands,  but  Violet  clung  to  them  firmly. 

"  You  might  tell  me  what  is  wrong  before  you  make 
a  speech  about  it,"  said  Katharine.  "You  do  so 
love  to  pile  up  suspense." 

Violet  looked  as  if  she  were  startled  and  not  alto- 
gether pleased  by  this  sudden  flash  of  insight.  She 
released  Katharine's  hands,  and  spoke  in  a  voice 
from  which  the  thrill  had  departed. 
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"Arch  is  going  to  be  married,"  she  said.  "I 
know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  went  on  quickly. 
"  It's  an  old  story  that  you've  heard  umpteen  times, 
and  you  don't  believe  a  single  blessed  word  of  it. 
But  this  time  it's  true.  Do  you  think  that  I'd  come 
and  worry  you  like  this  if  it  wasn't  ?  And  it's  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen.  He's  a  lovely  singer, 
but  he  isn't  fit  to  black  your  oldest  pair  of  boots  ; 
he  treated  you  vilely,  I  know.  Of  course  it  wasn't 
altogether  his  fault :  you  took  him  much  too  seriously, 
and  that  kind  of  man  is  always  getting  mixed  up  with 
girls,  and  then  having  to  back  out." 

Katharine  was  deeply  angry  at  her  last  words. 
"  It  isn't  true  !  "  she  cried.  "  He  isn't  a  bit  that  kind 
of  man.  And  he  didn't  treat  me  vilely  ;  only  it's 
been  difficult  for  him,  and  he's  a  genius.  And  then 
there  was  that  beastly  Osmond ;  I  expect  you  heard 
this  story  from  him,  and  he  knew  that  you'd  come 
and  cackle  it  out  to  me.  Whom  is  he  going  to  marry 
this  time,  please  *?  " 

"That  Gilmour  girl,"  answered  Violet  rather 
curtly.  Katharine  laughed. 

"The  old,  old  story,"  she  said.  But  once  again 
there  was  a  disagreeable  sinking  sensation  in  the 
region  of  her  diaphragm.  "I'll  soon  find  out  all 
about  that !  "  she  said  ;  "  I'm  going  to  play  for  her 
this  morning." 

"Well,  if  you  really  insist  on  sticking  to  him," 
Violet  advised,  "you  had  better  tell  her  that  he's 
really  engaged  to  you.  Then  perhaps  she'll  strike  a 
noble  attitude,  and  hand  him  over  to  you." 

"More  probably,  with  equal  good  taste,  she'll  say 
that  he  has  obviously  changed  his  mind  since  he 
came  back  to  London,"  retorted  Katharine. 

"Oh,  if  you  think  my  advice  bad  taste!  "  cried 
Violet. 

Katharine     rose     majestically     from     her     bed. 
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"  Who   told    you    about    this    engagement  ?  "    she 
asked. 

"Oh,  every  one's  talking  about  it,"  said  Violet. 
She  looked  rather  offended,  but  she  still  watched 
Katharine  apprehensively,  as  if  she  were  almost 
frightened  by  her  friend's  calm  refusal  to  believe 
the  news.  Katharine  did  not  speak  again,  but 
began  to  brush  her  teeth  noisily,  and  Violet  with- 
drew. "I  knew  yesterday,  but  I  didn't  want  to 
spoil  your  night's  rest,"  she  said  with  dignity  as  she 
went  out  of  the  room. 

Although  Katharine  had  managed  to  appear  calm, 
her  nerves  were  all  on  edge,  and  to  regain  tranquillity 
she  forced  herself  to  think  of  persons  who  were 
unconnected  with  Gilbert  and  Eva  Gilmour.  Cousin 
Nicholas  would  do.  How  much  nicer  he  had  been 
last  night,  and  how  wretchedly  ill  he  was  looking. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that  Nicholas  had  come 
to  the  Temple  in  order  to  tell  her  something  which 
ultimately  he  had  decided  to  leave  unsaid ;  she 
remembered  his  hesitation  and  his  subsequent  silence. 
Had  he  also  heard  this  rumour  ?  If  so,  it  had  been 
decent,  even  chivalrous,  of  him  not  to  trouble  her, 
especially  as  he  was  deeply  interested.  But,  judging 
from  his  remarks  concerning  marriage,  it  was  possible 
that  he  wasn't  interested  any  longer.  This  conclusion 
ought  to  have  pleased  her,  she  thought,  but  somehow 
it  made  her  feel  oddly  lonely. 

When  she  reached  the  house  in  Chelsea  the  maid 
who  opened  the  door  informed  her  that  Miss  Gilmour 
had  been  obliged  to  go  out,  but  that  Mrs  Gilmour 
was  at  home,  and  would  like  to  see  her.  It  was  most 
unusual  for  Eva  to  fail  at  an  appointment,  and 
Katharine  felt  a  chilly  premonition  that  something 
was  wrong.  The  maid  escorted  her  to  the  big  sunny 
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drawing-room,  where  she  found  Mrs  Gilmour  writ- 
ing letters,  and  smoking  the  usual  cigarette.  She 
greeted  Katharine  warmly,  and  apologised  for  Eva's 
absence. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  never  seem  to 
have  a  chance. of  a  talk  with  you,  so  when  Eva  told 
me  last  night  that  she  couldn't  practise  this  morning 
I  wickedly  stopped  her  from  writing  to  you,  for  I 
wanted  to  have  you  all  to  myself." 

Katharine  had  liked  Mrs  Gilmour  ever  since  the 
sad  affair  of  the  whisky.  She  was  plain-spoken, 
downright,  and  good-natured.  She  never  said  a 
harsh  thing  about  any  one  unless  they  notoriously 
deserved  it,  and  then  she  could  improve  the  occasion 
with  eloquence.  Also,  she  was  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  had  known  Brahms  and  Clara  Schumann, 
and  many  other  wonderful  people  in  Leipzig.  She 
was  herself  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  privately 
had  no  great  opinion  of  Katharine's  playing,  though 
she  had  lately  observed  a  marked  improvement ; 
but  she  was  always  trying  to  be  of  use  to  lonely 
people,  and  she  liked  Katharine. 

She  informed  her  visitor  that  she  had  subscribed 
for  a  box  at  the  Opera  during  the  coming  season, 
and  adjured  her  to  come  to  it  whenever  she  could. 
Katharine  felt  grateful.  She  was  longing  to  hear  a 
real  opera,  and  especially  one  by  Wagner — Tristan, 
for  preference,  which  at  that  time  seemed  to  her  the 
finest  music  in  the  world.  Then  she  remembered 
that  at  Covent  Garden  the  fortunate  people  who  sat 
in  boxes  were  covered  with  diamonds  and  satins, 
and  she  thought  ruefully  of  her  own  attenuated 
wardrobe.  And,  also,  Gilbert  would  be  sure  to  be 
there,  and  would  notice  how  drab  and  dreary  she 
seemed  beside  Eva. 

Mrs  Gilmour  appeared  to  divine  one  of  her  thoughts. 
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"Don't  look  frightened,"  she  said.  "  We  shan't  be 
a  gilded  throng.  Only  real  musicians  and  lovers  of 
music  are  allowed  inside  my  box,  so  you  can  leave 
your  conversation  and  your  tinkling  tiaras  at  home. 
Have  you  read  Ethel  Smyth's  memoirs  ?  When  she 
was  a  young  girl  she  went  to  Livia  Frege's  box  in 
the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig,  and  hung  up  a  basket  of 
cold  ham  on  a  peg.  When  some  busybody  told  Frau 
Frege,  who  was  a  tremendous  person,  all  she  said 
was,  '  And  pray,  why  not  ?  '  That's  the  right 
spirit." 

"  I  promise  not  to  bring  any  ham  !  "  said  Katharine, 
laughing. 

"  Well,  bring  yourself,  at  any  rate ;  and  bring 
your  actress  friend  if  she  cares  to  come,"  said  Mrs 
Gilmour.  "Miss  Winter,  I  mean.  I've  often  seen 
her  on  the  stage.  She's  as  clever  as  any  of  them, 
and  extremely  pretty.  But  I  suspect  her  of  being 
bavarde ;  I  know  the  type.  Mind,  if  she  chatters  in 
my  box  when  music  is  going  on  I  shall  bundle  her  out. 
Actresses  have  a  way  of  being  disrespectful  to  over- 
tures. One  can  understand  that,  of  course." 

She  smoked  more  cigarettes,  and  continued  to 
talk  ;  then  she  showed  Katharine  various  relics  of 
the  great  musicians  whom  she  had  known.  She 
spoke  with  deep  admiration  of  Clara  Schumann,  who 
had  been  one  of  her  greatest  friends.  Katharine 
asked  if  she  possessed  a  portrait  of  that  wonderful 
woman. 

" I  gave  it  to  Eva,"  said  Mrs  Gilmour.  "It's  in 
her  room.  Come  along  and  look  at  it." 

They  went  into  Eva's  little  sitting-room,  where 
Katharine  saw  the  picture.  And  not  only  the  picture. 
In  the  middle  of  the  mantelpiece  was  a  large  photo- 
graph of  Gilbert — a  recent  one  which  she  had  not 
seen — inscribed  "To  Eva."  Below  the  inscription 
a  few  bars  of  music  had  been  copied,  and  Katharine 
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recognised  the  first  notes  of  the  Prelude  to  Tristan 
and  Isolde. 

Mrs  Gilmour  inspected  the  photograph  as  if  it 
were  new  to  her  ;  then  she  turned  to  Katharine, 
and  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"  You  were  a  great  friend  of  his,  weren't  you  ?  " 
she  asked. 

She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  Clara 
Schumann,  and  so  had  Katharine.  The  inscription 
and  the  musical  quotation  on  the  photograph  inspired 
the  latter  with  the  most  depressing  sensations.  A 
wild  desire  to  escape,  to  get  out  of  the  house  before 
Mrs  Gilmour  could  speak  again,  possessed  her.  She 
felt  an  acute  sense  of  imminent  calamity.  Mrs 
Gilmour  apparently  did  not  observe  her  disorder. 

"  Has  he  told  you  anything  about  himself  and 
Eva  f  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  answered  Katharine,  staring  at  the  photo- 
graph. She  felt  as  if  her  brain  were  about  to  explode, 
and  longed  to  shout,  "Don't  speak!"  But  Mrs 
Gilmour  saw  nothing,  and  proceeded  evenly  on  her 
course. 

"  They  both  like  you  so  much,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
know  they  would  wish  you  to  be  one  of  the  first  to 
hear  their  piece  of  news.  They  have  decided  to 
marry.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

Katharine  did  not  answer.  The  blood  sang  in  her 
ears,  and  the  sunny  room  became  suddenly  dark. 
So  it  was  true  !  The  blow  had  fallen  :  she  had 
known  that  it  would  fall,  but  had  duped  herself 
up  to  the  last  moment.  A  voice  in  her  heart  seemed 
to  cry  incessantly,  "  Gilbert,  Gilbert !  "  and  she  put 
her  hands  to  her  throat  as  if  to  prevent  the  egress  of 
that  despairing  invocation.  Then  the  room  seemed 
to  grow  horribly,  glaringly  light  again,  and  she  realised 
that  Mrs  Gilmour  was  regarding  her  with  an  expres- 
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sion  that  was  serious,  even  painful,  but  that  contained 
no  trace  of  the  astonishment  which  might  have  been 
expected. 

"  So  that  is  what  you  think,"  said  Mrs  Gilmour 
very  quietly,  but  in  an  almost  menacing  tone.  Her 
mouth  was  extremely  grim.  She  took  Katharine's 
hand,  and  led  her  to  a  chair. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear,"  she  said  kindly.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  you,  and  I'm  sorry.  Let  us  talk  it 
over  quite  calmly." 

Katharine  tried  to  rise.  "  No,  I'd  better  go,"  she 
cried.  "It  will  do  no  good,  our  talking,  and  I've 
made  a  fool  of  myself  enough  already."  She  sniffed. 

Mrs  Gilmour  pressed  her  shoulder.  "  I  suspected 
this  from  the  first,"  she  said.  "  Ever  since  that 
night  when  you  appeared  in  a  waterproof  at  Wisteria 
Eoad.  Now,  tell  me  this.  Were  you  engaged  to 
Mr  Arch  then  ?  Or  had  he  been  making  love  to  you  ?  " 
She  looked  at  Katharine  as  if  she  were  a  Grand 
Inquisitor  regarding  a  heretic,  and  even  in  her  misery 
Katharine  resented  this,  and  felt  that  such  questions 
were  indecent.  She  pulled  herself  together  with  a 
great  effort. 

"  I  don't  see  any  use  in  our  discussing  such  things," 
she  said,  with  a  sudden  firmness  that  surprised  the 
Grand  Inquisitor.  "If  he — if  they're  happy,  that's 
the  only  thing  that  matters." 

Mrs  Gilmour  looked  grave  and  almost  sad.  "  Yes, 
but  will  they  be  happy  ?  "  she  asked.  "  That  is 
what  a  mother  has  to  think  of,  and  that  is  how  you 
can  help  me.  If  Mr  Arch  was  engaged  to  you  whilst 
he  was  making  love  to  Eva,  I'll  break  the  whole 
thing  off  ;  I  won't  have  him  in  the  house  again. 
Eva  couldn't  be  anything  but  miserable  with  a  man 
of  that  kind.  Now,  answer  my  question." 

This  was  a  chance,  and  probably  Ann  Veronica 
and  other  powerful  young  women  who  drove  through 
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the  world  like  Juggernauts  would  have  taken  it ; 
but  Katharine  hardly  realised  the  temptation.  She 
felt  dimly  that  the  absolute  truth  was  the  only  thing 
possible  now,  even  if  it  was  her  own  spiritual  death- 
warrant.  She  met  Mrs  Gilmour's  eye  steadily. 

"No;  we  were  not  engaged,"  she  said.  "We 
were  great  friends.  I  was  in  love  with  him,  and  he 
was  so  good-natured  that  I'm  afraid  I  attached  too 
much  importance  to  things.  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  he  was  just  being — kind  ;  but  I  was  lonely,  and 
I'd  never  met  any  one  like  him  before.  I  was  mad 
and  silly,  and  he  wasn't  in  the  least  to  blame.  He 
was  perfectly  free  to — to  love  some  one  else  if  he 
wanted." 

Mrs  Gilmour  was  plainly  surprised  by  this  remark- 
able rendering  of  the  absolute  truth  ;  an  observant 
spectator  might  have  decided  that  she  was  also 
slightly  disappointed.  She  watched  Katharine  in 
silence  for  a  short  time. 

"  I  admire  your  loyalty,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  But  the  last  thing  you  said  rather  gave  it  all  away. 
It's  no  use,  my  dear  child.  He  prevaricated  to  Eva 
and  to  me  about  you  from  start  to  finish.  He  made 
love  to  you  and  then  deserted  you.  I  regard  him  as 
utterly  untrustworthy. ' ' 

Katharine  sprang  from  her  chair.  "  He's  not, 
he's  not !  "  she  cried  indignantly.  "And  he  didn't 
desert  me.  We're  still  friends  ;  and  why  should  he 
sacrifice  his  life  by  marrying  a  silly  girl  who  wor- 
shipped him  and  probably  bored  him  to  death  f 
If  you  interfere  with  him  I'll  hate  you  and  never 
forgive  you.  Parents  are  generally  like  that,  but  I 
thought  you  had  more  sense." 

She  spoke  with  extraordinary  vehemence,  and  her 
eyes  flashed.  Mrs  Gilmour,  who  had  never  had  any 
experience  of  the  Trafford  temper,  was  greatly  sur- 
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prised,  and  looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  retort. 
Soon,  however,  a  softer  expression  invaded  her  face. 

"  You're  very  young,  my  dear,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
I  think  you  have  the  makings  of  a  brave  woman." 

A  few  minutes  later  Eva  came  in.  Katharine 
felt  that  her  appearance  added  the  last  drop  to  her 
cup  of  torment.  Eva  looked  beautiful  and  radiant 
with  happiness.  She  took  Katharine's  hands  in 
hers,  and  begged  her  forgiveness  for  her  absence, 
but  she  said  nothing  about  Gilbert.  Mrs  Gilmour 
preserved  a  sardonic  silence.  Katharine's  one  desire 
was  to  escape  from  the  house  ;  and,  after  she  had 
responded  as  well  as  she  could  to  Eva's  affectionate 
inquiries,  she  alleged  an  appointment,  and  fled. 
As  she  went  out  of  the  front  door  the  sunshine  seemed 
to  smite  her  like  a  gust  of  cruel  laughter.  If  Mrs 
Gilmour  could  have  seen  her  face  then  she  might 
have  reconstructed  some  of  her  theories  on  courage. 
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XX. 

SHE  walked  swiftly  with  uneven  steps  down  the 
Embankment,  feeling  half-stunned.  She  had  ex- 
pected the  blow,  she  told  herself.  She  had  received 
warning  after  warning.  Yet  now  that  it  had  fallen 
she  knew  that  up  to  the  last  moment  hope  had 
duped  her.  She  had  never  believed  that  Gilbert 
could  really  be  faithless.  She  felt  as  if  some  one  had 
stamped  on  her  heart  and  crushed  it.  She  muttered 
incoherent  words. 

The  worst  that  could  happen  had  happened.  What 
a  fool  she  had  been  to  think  that  she  would  be  glad 
if  he  were  happy  with  another  woman  !  She  knew 
now  that  the  mere  idea  was  loathsome.  She  had 
regarded  him  as  one  with  herself,  and  his  treachery 
had  left  her  lacerated  and  bleeding.  She  felt  furiously 
resentful  towards  Eva.  If  Mrs  Gilmour  had  guessed 
the  truth  about  Gilbert's  behaviour,  her  daughter 
must  surely  have  known  it.  Probably  Gilbert  had 
told  her,  and  they  had  laughed  together.  In  novels 
young  men  who  became  engaged  always  confided 
their  earlier  affairs  to  their  fiancees,  and  were  mag- 
nanimously forgiven  and  embraced — the  silly  idiots 
of  girls  feeling  a  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  lovers 
had  been  such  dashing  creatures.  Hadn't  Ann 
Veronica's  man  confessed  something  of  the  kind ! 
But  all  that  didn't  matter — no  humiliation — except 
that  Gilbert  was  lost  to  her. 
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She  pursued  her  erratic  course  blindly,  scattering 
a  group  of  children  as  a  pike  scatters  a  shoal  of 
dace,  and  nearly  upsetting  the  largest  Eoyal  Acade- 
mician in  Chelsea  at  the  corner  of  Tite  Street.  If 
Gilbert  had  only  told  her  !  If  he  had  only  had  the 
last  decency  of  confessing  that  he  preferred  another 
girl  to  her,  she  might  have  been  able  to  bear  it ;  but 
that  he  should  have  made  love  to  Eva  when  he  knew 
that  his  true  betrothed  was  patiently  trusting  in  him 
and  waiting  for  him — that  was  abominable  and 
beyond  forgiveness.  After  so  great  a  humiliation 
there  was  nothing  left  but  death,  whatever  she 
might  have  thought  before.  If  she  merely  disappeared 
she  would  be  certain  to  meet  him  accidentally,  and, 
anyhow,  life  would  be  utterly  intolerable.  She 
couldn't  face  Violet's  sympathy ;  and  there  was 
Nicholas,  too,  and  the  people  at  Cheale — every  one 
chorussing,  "  I  told  you  so  !  I  knew  it  all  along  !  " 

A  bruised  heart  and  wounded  pride  are  rarely 
separated  in  the  anguish  of  youth.  Katharine  had 
been  passionately  devoted  to  Gilbert ;  but  during 
the  months  when  she  had  lived  with  Violet  that 
young  woman  had,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
managed  to  encourage  her  self-respect,  and  to  make 
her  feel  that  she  was  no  longer  the  raw  scrimmaging 
creature  that  she  had  been  in  Cheale,  but  a  person 
with  definite  rights  and  capabilities  in  the  world. 
Consequently  the  shock  was  more  cruel  when  she 
found  that  Gilbert  regarded  her  as  entirely  negligible — 
a  nonentity,  as  she  had  often  called  herself,  with  a 
secret  conviction  that  she  was  somebody  after  all. 
How  the  odious  Osmond  would  rejoice  at  her  final 
downfall !  At  any  rate  he  hadn't  triumphed  com- 
pletely :  he  had  lost  Gilbert,  and  would  have  to 
clear  out  of  the  house  in  Wisteria  Eoad.  But  what 
did  such  details  matter  now  f  Everything  was 
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dwarfed  to  vanishing-point  in  the  shadow  of  her 
giant  disaster :  she  was  deserted,  jilted,  utterly 
forlorn.  Her  desire  to  live  had  gone  out  like  a  spent 
lamp.  She  would  die.  If  only  she  had  been  in 
London  a  few  years  earlier  she  could  have  become 
a  militant  suffragist,  and  perished  gloriously  in  a 
street  fight  or  a  hunger-strike.  As  it  was,  she  would 
become  a  Catholic,  and  fast,  and  wear  a  hair-shirt ; 
and  when  she  died  of  self-inflicted  austerities,  she 
would  leave  a  letter  directing  that  Gilbert  should  be 
asked  to  sing  at  her  funeral.  But  even  that  might 
not  awaken  his  conscience.  He  would  probably 
enjoy  the  romantic  situation.  If  only  she  could  die 
now,  swiftly,  painlessly  !  Such  a  dramatic  ending 
would  be  much  more  impressive. 

The  ironical  gods  very  nearly  fulfilled  her  desire. 
She  reached  the  corner  near  Chelsea  Bridge,  and 
feeling  that  she  could  not  face  the  heartless  din  of 
London  or  Violet  and  the  Temple,  she  began  mechanic- 
ally to  cross  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Battersea 
Park.  The  gods  observed  this  move,  and  despatched 
a  fiend  on  a  machine  to  destroy  her. 

The  fiend  was  Master  William  Bailey,  a  red-haired 
youth  without  a  care  in  the  world,  and  the  machine 
was  a  box- tricycle.  William  Bailey  was  employed 
in  the  delivery  of  easily  portable  goods  by  Harridge's 
Stores,  and  was  the  most  intrepid  box-tricyclist  in 
the  south-west  of  London.  He  was  swift  and  cunning 
in  the  crowded  King's  Eoad,  but  when  he  found 
himself  on  the  peaceful  Embankment  he  flew  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  On  this  particular  morning  his 
soul  was  filled  with  record-breaking  ardour,  and, 
whistling  a  terrible  tune,  he  careered  wildly  down  the 
Embankment  with  his  stumpy  legs  working  like  the 
pistons  of  an  engine,  and  his  red  hair  flying  in  the 
breeze.  He  altered  his  course  neither  for  God  or 
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man,  but  shouted  "  Hi,"  and  trusted  to  the  mercy 
of  the  former  and  the  luck  or  agility  of  the 
latter. 

Katharine  was  half-way  across  the  road  when  he 
bore  down  upon  her.  He  uttered  his  soul-piercing 
cry,  but  she  did  not  look  round.  William  Bailey 
maintained  his  break-neck  speed,  calculating  that 
she  would  just  be  clear  of  his  course  in  time  ;  and, 
to  accelerate  her  progress,  he  shouted  thrice  in 
strong  crescendo.  Katharine  heard  him  at  last, 
and  stopped  dead.  William  Bailey  swerved  brilliantly 
— a  moment  too  late. 

She  felt  a  heavy  substance  smite  her  hip,  and 
realised  that  she  was  falling  forward  slowly,  very 
slowly.  She  moved  almost  as  if  she  were  the  spoke 
of  a  wheel  which  was  on  the  point  of  ceasing  to 
revolve,  and  saw  the  ground  approaching  her  eyes 
as  though  some  one  was  lowering  her  gradually 
towards  it.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  only  to  make  a 
very  slight  effort  in  order  to  regain  her  equilibrium  : 
she  made  it,  but  continued  to  fall.  All  these  sensa- 
tions seemed  to  occupy  a  considerable  amount  of 
time.  Meanwhile  her  brain  was  working  very  quickly. 
This  felt  like  an  accident,  but  street  accidents  never 
happened  to  people  like  her.  Was  she  hurt  ?  She 
didn't  want  to  be  hurt ;  and  what  was  it  that  Violet 
had  said  about  underclothing  f  Something  ridiculous. 

BANG  !  The  ground  had  hit  her  at  last.  She  felt 
an  acute  thrill  of  pain  in  her  head,  then  darkness 
and  peace  descended  upon  her.  The  record-breaking 
box-tricyclist  contemplated  her  and  his  professional 
future  with  equal  alarm. 
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XXI. 

WHEN  she  recovered  consciousness  and  opened  her 
eyes  she  found  herself  staring  at  a  vast  white  expanse, 
so  large  and  so  blank  that  it  might  well  have  been  the 
exterior  ramparts  of  some  new  world.  Her  head 
ached,  and  there  was  dull  pain  in  all  her  limbs,  so  she 
assumed  that  she  was  still  alive.  One  wouldn't  be 
born  into  another  world  with  a  headache.  Gradually 
it  dawned  on  her  that  she  was  in  bed — in  a  long  room 
where  there  were  other  beds — and  that  two  white 
figures  were  standing  near  her.  They  might  be 
angels  ;  she  felt  too  tired  to  think  about  them,  but 
presently  one  of  them  advanced  and  spoke  to  her  with 
a  slight  Cockney  accent. 

"Feeling  better?  "  it  said.  "You'll  soon  be  all 
right  now.  But  you  mustn't  move.  Try  to  go  to 
sleep  again." 

Katharine  felt  suddenly  wide  awake.  "I'm  not 
dead,  then,"  she  said  with  conviction,  and  turned 
her  head.  The  putative  angel  proved  to  be  a  nurse 
with  a  pink  pretty  face  and  a  mass  of  tow-coloured 
hair.  She  leant  over  Katharine,  and  put  a  hand  on 
her  forehead. 

"No,  you're  not  dead  this  time,"  she  answered, 
smiling.  "  Head  bad  !  I'll  soon  stop  that."  She 
went  away,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  a 
queerly- shaped  cup,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  tried 
to  be  a  teapot.  She  poured  some  of  the  contents, 
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which  were  cold  to  the  palate,  but  became  warm 
lower  down,  into  Katharine's  mouth.  Then  she 
smoothed  the  pillow. 

"Now  be  good  and  go  to  sleep,"  she  said  ;  "then 
perhaps  your  friend  will  be  allowed  to  see  you  this 
evening.  We  sent  to  let  her  know.  We  found  your 
address  in  your  pocket-book,  and  she  came  round 
at  once,  but  of  course  she  couldn't  see  you  then." 

Katharine  listened  vaguely. 

"  I  wanted  to  be  dead,"  she  said,  "  before  it  hap- 
pened. But  somehow  I  don't  now.  It's  funny." 

The  nurse  looked  startled  for  a  moment  and  stared 
at  her  ;  then  her  face  resumed  its  usual  calm  ex- 
pression. 

"You  mustn't  talk  any  more,"  she  said  firmly. 
"  Shut  your  eyes  and  go  to  sleep." 

Katharine  obeyed  the  first  two  commands,  but  she 
did  not  sleep.  As  soon  as  her  eyes  were  closed  she 
became  conscious  of  all  kinds  of  strange  sounds — 
distressed  breathing,  coughs  and  sighs,  and  now  and 
then  a  sequence  of  low  moans.  And  there  was  a 
queer  smell  in  the  room,  a  chemically-clean  kind  of 
smell.  As  soon  as  the  nurse  had  gone  the  outside 
world  seemed  to  be  millions  of  miles  away,  and  she 
was  lying  in  some  dim  limbo  or  purgatory  of  tortured 
souls.  The  moans,  which  were  very  faint — hardly 
audible — apparently  proceeded  from  a  bed  near  her 
own,  which  was  hidden  by  screens.  Katharine  had 
heard  what  this  meant,  and  felt  frightened.  Then 
she  managed  to  turn  her  head  a  little  more,  and 
was  reassured  to  see  that  the  nurse  was  sitting  at  the 
end  of  the  room  reading  a  book. 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  must  have  slept,  for  when 
she  opened  them  again  the  sunset  was  casting  a  rosy 
glow  over  the  white  ceiling.  She  lay  watching  the 
glow,  being  restfully  unable  to  concentrate  her 
thoughts.  The  headache  had  gone,  but  she  still  felt 
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bruised  and  sore.  Presently  the  nurse  came  to  her 
bedside.  This  time  she  was  accompanied  by  an 
older  woman  in  a  different  kind  of  dress,  who  had 
grey  hair  and  keen,  somewhat  imperious  dark  eyes. 

"  Your  friend  is  here,"  said  the  older  woman, 
"but  she  seems  rather  excitable.  I  shall  only  let 
her  stay  two  minutes.  Sister  Agatha  has  been 
talking  to  her,  and  has  told  her  all  about  you.  and 
that  you're  getting  along  finely."  Sister  Agatha 
was  clearly  the  nurse  with  the  tow-coloured  hair. 
She  smiled  rather  constrainedly,  and  went  down  the 
ward,  returning  in  a  moment  with  Violet — a  very 
pale  Violet,  with  large  tragic  eyes  and  a  tremulous 
mouth. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  "  cried  Violet,  and  knelt 
down  by  the  bed.  The  matron  raised  a  warning  hand. 

"  Now,  you  are  not  to  make  any  noise,"  she  said. 
"  There  are  several  people  in  this  ward  who  are 
seriously  ill."  Violet  rose  hastily,  and  repressed  her 
emotions  with  an  obvious  effort.  The  tears  were 
trickling  down  her  nose  as  she  kissed  Katharine. 
She  seemed  extraordinarily  upset,  Katharine  thought, 
considering  that  the  nurse  had  told  her  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm.  But  a  moment  later  Violet's  ex- 
pression had  changed,  and  she  was  smiling  gaily. 

"You  old  stupid!"  she  said.  "I  shall  never 
allow  you  out  alone  again.  However,  all's  swell  that 
ends  swell,  and  you'll  be  back  in  the  Temple  in  no 
time.  When  will  she  be  allowed  to  move  ?  "  she 
asked  the  matron.  But  the  matron  declined  to  give 
an  opinion.  "Ask  the  doctor  in  a  few  days,"  was 
all  that  she  would  say. 

"I'll  look  after  her  !  I'm  a  splendid  nurse,"  cried 
Violet.  "Ah,  you  don't  believe  me,"  she  went  on, 
putting  her  hand  on  the  matron's  arm  and  gazing 
eloquently  into  her  eyes,  much  to  that  matter-of-fact 
lady's  astonishment.  "  I  used  to  help  in  a  dispensary, 
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and  I  know  all  the  Latin  names,  and  I  can  make  pills 
—real  ones,  not  the  bread-and-sugar  hypnotising  kind. 
You  see,  I  know  all  about  it !  Secrets  of  the  pro- 
fession !  "  She  gripped  the  matron's  arm  and  shook 
it.  The  nurse  looked  thoroughly  scandalised,  but 
the  matron  smiled.  Very  soon,  however,  she  told 
the  visitor  that  her  time  was  up.  Violet  instantly 
assumed  the  expression  of  a  dutiful  child,  kissed 
Katharine  and  promised  to  come  next  day,  shook 
hands  with  the  matron,  and  followed  the  nurse  down 
the  ward. 

Katharine  did  not  see  how  her  expression  changed 
once  more  as  soon  as  she  was  in  the  corridor.  She 
looked  acutely  anxious  and  stared  at  the  nurse. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  it  wasn't  an  accident  ?  " 
she  demanded.  The  nurse,  who  was  young  and  rather 
giddy,  quailed,  even  on  her  own  territory,  beneath 
Violet's  eye. 

"  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  anything,"  she  answered, 
glancing  round  guiltily  ;  "  but  she  did  say  that  she 
wished  she  was  dead  before  it  happened.  I  shan't 
tell  any  one,  of  course,  but  I  thought  it  would  do 
no  harm  to  warn  you,  as  you  seemed  so  fond  of  her." 

"  Thank  you.  But  I  am  certain  that  you  were 
wrong,"  said  Violet  haughtily.  Then,  with  a  swift 
change  of  manner:  "I'm  most  ungrateful;  thank 
you  ever  so  much  for  all  your  kindness."  And  she 
kissed  the  nurse's  pink  cheek.  The  nurse,  who  went 
to  the  theatre  when  she  could,  was  overwhelmed. 
Violet  hurried  out  of  the  hospital  and  hailed  a  taxi. 
Her  face  was  rigid  with  a  mighty  purpose  as  she  told 
the  chauffeur  to  drive  to  St  John's  Wood. 

Katharine  had  an  uncomfortable  night.  Her 
temperature  rose  slightly  late  in  the  evening,  and 
her  head  and  limbs  began  to  ache  again.  Also,  she 
knew  that  there  was  a  dying  woman  in  the  bed 
behind  the  screen,  and  about  nine  o'clock  two  piteous 
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imbecile  children  were  brought  in  by  a  sobbing  old 
nondescript  creature  in  a  bedraggled  bonnet  to  say 
farewell  to  her,  and  there  was  a  heartrending  scene 
when  it  was  time  for  them  to  go.  The  poor  woman 
died  soon  afterwards.  Katharine  had  covered  her 
ears  with  the  bedclothes,  but  she  could  hear  the  mor- 
tuary attendants  removing  the  body,  and  she  was 
haunted  all  night  long  by  the  faces  of  the  children. 
At  dawn,  however,  she  fell  asleep,  and  when  she 
awoke  she  felt  better  and  was  approved  of  by  the 
doctor,  a  kindly  spruce  old  gentleman  in  Victorian 
whiskers.  But  when  she  asked  if  she  would  be 
allowed  to  go  home  soon  he  smiled. 

"  As  soon  as  your  poor  bones  stop  aching,"  he  said. 
Katharine  determined  that  when  he  next  came  she 
would  swear  through  thick  and  thin  that  she  was 
free  from  pain,  for  the  experience  of  that  night  had 
made  her  long  to  escape  from  the  hospital,  and  as 
she  began  to  feel  better  the  sense  of  imprisonment 
grew  proportionately. 

Violet  appeared  again  in  the  afternoon,  rather 
late,  laden  with  flowers  and  illustrated  papers.  She 
asked  if  any  one  had  been  to  visit  Katharine,  and 
seemed  slightly  astonished  to  hear  that  no  one  had 
come  except  William  Brown  and  Dacre  the  poet, 
who  had  called  to  inquire  in  the  morning. 

"You  must  get  a  little  better  as  quick  as  quick," 
she  said.  "  Then  I  can  look  after  you  in  the  Temple. 
You'll  be  much  happier  than  here,  and  can  see  who- 
ever you  like.  It  was  nice  of  Dacre  to  come  round. 
He  never  said  a  word  when  I  told  him  about  you. 
You  know  how  queer  he  is  sometimes.  I've  talked  to 
the  matron,  and  she  knows  now  what  a  splendid 
nurse  I  am,  and  she'll  arrange  to  have  you  moved 
as  soon  as  ever.  So  you  pretend  to  be  really  better." 

The  bed  on  Katharine's  right  was  vacant,  but  that 
on  her  left  was  occupied  by  a  little  girl  with  a  broken 
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leg,  who  stated  that  her  name  was  Dysy  Green. 
Dysy  was  friendly  with  Katharine,  but  reserved  her 
deeper  emotions  for  Violet.  "Oh,  miss,  she's  like  a 
hangel  of  Glory  !  "  she  confided  to  Katharine  after 
one  of  Violet's  visits.  The  actress  loved  children, 
and  became  a  child  herself  when  she  met  them — 
a  gift  which  her  friend  envied.  Children  always 
made  Katharine  feel  awkward  and  propitiatory. 
The  two  eternal  problems  in  Dysy's  mind  were,  first, 
whether  or  no  Violet  was  a  princess  ;  and  secondly, 
how  much  her  clothes  cost.  Dysy's  leg  was  behaving 
badly,  and  she  suffered  much  pain,  but  she  displayed 
admirable  pluck,  and  only  hissed  when  the  doctor 
hurt  her. 

After  three  or  four  days  Katharine  felt  that  her 
strength  was  returning — and  not  only  her  strength. 
Convalescence  brought  with  it  a  lucid  capacity  for 
quiet  meditation,  and  she  was  able  to  contemplate 
the  past  and  to  confront  the  future  from  a  less  melo- 
dramatic standpoint  than  that  which  she  had  adopted 
before  her  accident.  She  astonished  Violet  one  day 
by  speaking  calmly  of  Gilbert's  engagement  to  Eva 
Gilmour.  Violet  looked  puzzled,  and,  strangely 
enough,  actually  disappointed.  This,  thought  Katha- 
rine, was  because  she  was  an  actress,  and  couldn't  help 
longing  to  see  other  people  in  the  throes  of  emotion. 
Katharine  had  sometimes  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
her  own  calmness  was  spurious,  and  would  vanish  as 
soon  as  she  became  physically  well  and  went  out  into 
the  world  again,  but  meanwhile  it  was  very  restful. 

She  might  have  realised  the  meaning  of  Violet's 
look  of  disappointment  a  day  later  if  she  had  been 
capable  of  anything  but  intense  surprise.  The  nurse 
brought  her  two  cards  :  one  bore  Nicholas's  name, 
and  the  other  that  of  Gilbert.  She  stared  blankly 
at  the  second  card,  and  flushed  so  deeply  that  the 
nurse  laughed. 
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"  You  do  look  surprised  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Which 
of  them  do  you  want  to  see  first  ?  I  know  all  about 
them  :  Mr  Arch  is  a  gentleman  with  a  top-hat  and 
a  lovely  bunch  of  flowers,  and  Mr  Ames  looks  as  if 
he  ought  to  be  in  one  of  these  beds,  and  was  angry 
when  I  told  him  that  he'd  have  to  wait.  I  recom- 
mend Mr  Arch.  He  seemed  much  more  anxious  about 
you  than  the  other  one." 

The  nurse's  babble  passed  unheeded  over  Katha- 
rine's head.  Gilbert  had  come  to  see  her.  That  was 
all  that  mattered.  She  would  touch  his  hand,  and 
hear  his  voice  again,  and  see  his  old  friendly  smile. 
Her  heart  began  to  throb  furiously.  She  spoke  with 
an  effort. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr  Arch,"  she  said.  Then  she 
lay  back  on  her  pillow  and  closed  her  eyes.  The 
accident  had  been  well  worth  while  after  all. 

Presently  she  heard  his  step.  It  sounded  along 
the  ward,  then  ceased  at  her  bedside.  She  thought 
that  she  would  faint  with  joy.  She  heard  his  voice. 

"  Is  she  asleep  ?  "  he  asked  softly. 

"  No,"  answered  the  nurse,  laughing.  "  She's 
shamming,  I  think." 

Katharine  opened  her  eyes.  Gilbert  was  standing 
close  to  the  bed,  looking  down  on  her  with  an  ex- 
pression in  his  face  that  she  had  never  seen  there 
before.  There  was  absolute  terror  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  mouth  was  drawn  with  pain.  He  looked  as  if  he 
had  not  slept  for  many  nights,  and  his  hands  trembled. 
The  nurse  withdrew  to  the  other  end  of  the  ward. 
Gilbert  sat  down  by  the  bed.  His  face  was  close  to 
hers. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear  !  "  he  murmured.  "  Thank 
God  you're  better." 

She  hardly  heard  what  he  said,  but  the  sound  of 
his  voice  was  exquisite  music. 

"  I'm  all  right  now  ! "  she  said  with  a  little  con- 
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tented  sigh,  and  smiled  at  him.  He  took  her  hand 
and  held  it. 

"It  was  all  my  fault,"  he  said.  "Ever  since 
Violet  told  me  I've  been  in  hell.  I  was  a  brute  to 
you  !  " 

"No,  you  weren't,"  answered  Katharine.  "I  was 
silly.  But  I  understand  everything  now." 

Gilbert  groaned  softly.  "  So  do  I,"  he  said.  "  And 
I'll — I'll  make  amends  if  I  can.  I'll  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  make  you  happy.  You  understand 
that  f  "  He  spoke  almost  harshly,  and  squeezed 
her  hand.  Even  at  that  thrilling  moment  it  occurred 
to  her  dimly  that  this  was  somewhat  strange  lan- 
guage for  him  to  use. 

"  I  forgot.  I  ought  to  congratulate  you,"  she 
said. 

Gilbert  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  demanded.  Katharine 
felt  a  wild  thrill  of  hope.  He  couldn't — he  couldn't 
possibly  lie  to  her  now,  even  to  save  her  from  pain. 

"  People  said  that  you  were  engaged  to  Eva 
Gilmour,"  she  whispered,  and  closed  her  eyes.  Gilbert 
stroked  her  hand  gently. 

"I'm  not,"  he  said  after  a  moment's  silence. 
"  That's  all  over.  Oh  !  I  own  I've  been  a  fool.  I'm 
not  fit  to  speak  to  you.  I  warned  you  once,  long 
ago — at  Cheale.  But  if  you'll  forgive  me  and  forget 
my  folly  I'll  do  everything  possible  to  make  you 
happy.  I've  had  the  most  awful  lesson."  He  ended 
with  a  queer  gasp. 

Katharine  lay  motionless  with  her  eyes  closed. 
She  felt  no  curiosity  as  to  what  had  happened  between 
him  and  Eva.  He  had  returned  to  his  old  love. 
That  was  enough.  He  had  heard  that  she  was  in 
danger,  and  had  realised  that  he  could  not  live 
without  her.  Warm  waves  of  joy  seemed  to  sweep 
over  her  brain.  She  could  not  think.  All  her  senses 
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swooned  in  an  abandonment  of  utter  bliss.  But  for 
his  hand,  which  still  held  hers,  she  might  have  been 
dreaming,  or  have  awakened  after  death  in  some 
heaven  of  happiness.  He  had  cared  for  her  always, 
after  all,  though  he  had  only  lately  discovered  the 
truth.  Her  lips  moved,  and  he  put  his  head  near 
them. 

"  Don't  speak,"  she  said.     "  It's  too  beautiful." 

He  seemed  to  understand,  and  stroked  her  fingers 
very  softly.  They  remained  silent  for  a  long  time, 
to  the  amazement  of  Dysy,  who  was  observing  them 
with  deep  interest.  At  length  Gilbert  released  her 
hand. 

"I  ought  to  go,  I  expect,"  he  said.  "I'll  come 
to-morrow  as  early  as  possible." 

Katharine  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  at  him. 

"Gilbert,  you're  sure  that  you  like  me  better 
than  her  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  frowned,  and  his  mouth  became  grim.  "  I 
shall  never  see  her  again  if  I  can  help  it,"  he  answered. 
"  I  always  liked  you,  as  you  call  it ;  but  I  got  to 
think — I  was  persuaded — that  we  were  unsuited  ; 
that  we  should  spoil  each  other's  lives.  I  must  have 
been  mad.  But  there  shall  be  no  more  nonsense  of 
that  kind.  I'm  going  to  devote  myself  to  making 
every  moment  of  your  life  happy,  and  you  can  do 
what  you  like  with  mine." 

Katharine  looked  at  him  with  radiant  eyes.  "  I'll 
make  you  happy  !  "  she  said.  "  When  you  knew  me 
before  I  was  young  and  silly  ;  but  I've  grown  old 
and  wise,  and  I  can  earn  my  own  living,  and  won't 
be  a  burden  on  you.  Oh,  Gilbert !  I  feel  that  I 
could  die  of  joy  !  How  shall  I  know  when  you're 
gone  that  it  hasn't  all  been  a  dream  $  " 

Gilbert  smiled.  "  This  is  how  you'll  know,"  he 
said  gaily.  "Never  say  that  I'm  not  practical." 
He  produced  a  small  leather  case  from  his  pocket, 
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and  took  out  a  pretty  diamond-and-sapphire  ring. 
"I  wonder  if  it  will  fit,"  he  said.  "It  belonged  to 
my  poor  mother.  She  would  have  loved  you  to  have 
it."  The  ring  fitted  Katharine's  third  finger  exactly, 
and  Gilbert  declared  that  this  was  a  good  omen. 
"Now  you're  really  engaged,"  he  said.  "No  shuf- 
fling out  of  it !  I'll  put  a  note  in  the  'Morning  Post,' 
and  as  soon  as  ever  you're  well  we'll  marry  ourselves. 
If  only  that  little  girl  in  the  next  bed  would  stop 
goggling  at  us  I  could  kiss  you." 

Every  note  of  his  voice  proclaimed  that  the  real 
Gilbert  had  come  back  to  her.  She  laughed  aloud 
from  sheer  delight,  and  kissed  the  ring.  When  the 
nurse  came  to  drive  him  away  she  held  out  her  hand 
towards  her. 

4i  Look  !  "  she  cried. 

The  nurse  beamed,  and  Gilbert  looked  proud  and 
happy,  and  not  in  the  least  embarrassed. 

"Well,  I  never  !  "  said  the  nurse.  "  That's  what 
the  Indians  call  Big  Medicine.  She'll  be  well  in  no 
time  now,  Mr  Arch,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  Gilbert. 
"  That's  what  a  lot  of  my  patients  want.  Who  are 
you  staring  at,  Miss  Saucer-eyes  ?  "  The  last  remark 
was  addressed  to  Dysy,  who  deserved  it.  "  I'm  glad 
it  happened  in  my  ward,  though  I  expect  it's  against 
rules,  and  I  wish  you  both  every  happiness." 

They  made  her  promise  to  come  to  the  wedding. 
Then  Gilbert  kissed  Katharine's  hand  ;  he  also,  by 
request,  kissed  Dysy,  who  became  overcome  with 
shyness  when  that  operation  was  over,  and  hid  her 
face  beneath  the  bedclothes.  Just  as  he  was  going 
he  turned  back  and  said,  "  I  quite  forgot.  That 
man  Ames  is  down  below.  Do  you  want  to  see  him  ?  " 

Katharine  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then  she 
decided  that  she  couldn't  bear  to  see  any  one  after 
Gilbert  had  gone,  especially  Cousin  Nicholas,  who 
would  be  certain  to  say  something  annoying  about 
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him.  She  wanted,  also,  to  be  alone  with  her  great 
happiness,  to  lie  quite  still  with  her  little  ring  pressed 
against  her  lips,  and  to  think  and  think  of  Gilbert. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  looked  appealingly  at  the 
nurse. 

"All  right,"  said  the  nurse.  "I'll  tell  him  that 
you're  tired."  And  she  departed  with  Gilbert,  who 
waved  his  hand  to  Katharine  as  he  went  out  of  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  ward.  Katharine  sank  back 
on  her  pillow  with  a  sigh  that  was  almost  a  sob, 
and  the  tears  started  from  her  eyes. 

Dear,  dear  Gilbert.  .  .  .  Faithful  and  kind.  .  .  . 
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THE  Big  Medicine  proved  effective  :  Katharine  made 
a  rapid  recovery,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  doctor 
consented  to  her  removal.  Gilbert  came  to  see  her 
every  day,  and  continued  to  show  her  every  possible 
sign  of  affection.  Violet  came  also,  but  always  after 
Gilbert  had  gone.  Nicholas  did  not  reappear,  but 
called  frequently  at  the  Temple  for  news  of  Katharine. 

A  large  bunch  of  cowslips,  which  bore  evidence  of 
having  been  clasped  in  a  hot  hand,  was  brought  to 
her  by  the  nurse,  and  a  note  accompanying  it  showed 
that  it  was  a  tribute  and  expiatory  offering  from 
Master  William  Bailey.  This  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  even  record-breaking  box-tricyclists  have  human 
hearts  pleased  Katharine  immensely.  The  world, 
she  thought,  was  a  delightful  place,  almost  entirely 
filled  with  kindly  people.  In  a  sense,  she  owed  her 
present  happiness  to  William  Bailey  :  he  had  been 
the  divine  instrument  by  means  of  which  Gilbert  had 
been  brought  back  to  her  ;  and  she  wanted  to  see 
him.  William  Bailey,  however,  had  encountered  the 
matron  ;  their  natures  were  not  sympathetic,  and  he 
came  no  more  to  the  hospital. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  longing  to  return 
to  the  great  world,  Katharine  had  a  twinge  of  regret 
when  the  day  of  her  departure  arrived  :  every  one 
in  the  hospital  had  been  very  good  to  her,  and  the 
memory  of  the  long  bare  ward  would  always  be 
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associated  with  Gilbert's  return.  They  all  seemed  to 
be  sorry  that  she  was  going :  Dysy  Green  wept 
abundantly,  but  was  consoled  by  the  prospect  of 
teas  in  the  Temple  as  soon  as  her  leg  was  mended. 
The  Temple  plane-trees  were  in  full  leaf  when  she 
once  more  looked  out  of  her  window  ;  the  lilacs 
were  in  flower  in  the  gardens,  and  the  air  was  warm 
and  sweet  and  benignant.  Violet  was  in  ecstasies  of 
delight  at  her  return,  and  persisted  in  pretending 
that  she  was  still  an  invalid,  and  the  congregation 
of  the  faithful  that  assembled  on  Sunday  evening 
made  a  ridiculous  fuss  of  her.  Her  engagement  was 
no  secret  now  :  every  one  congratulated  her — every 
one,  that  is,  except  Nicholas,  who  did  not  appear. 
Dacre  the  poet  reported  that  Nicholas  was  not  well, 
and  Katharine  meant  to  go  and  see  him ;  but  Gilbert 
and  Violet  and  work  left  her  no  free  time. 

She  went  to  St  John's  Wood  a  few  days  after  her 
release  from  the  hospital  to  see  her  house,  as  Gilbert 
called  it.  On  this  occasion  Osmond  was  invisible. 
Katharine  imagined  that  he  was  biting  his  nails 
with  impotent  fury  in  his  own  room  ;  but,  later, 
she  heard  that  he  had  gone  away  on  a  visit.  She 
was  shown  all  the  rooms  in  the  house,  which  she 
thought  delightful,  and  was  introduced  to  Gilbert's 
housekeeper,  who  treated  her  with  profound  respect. 
Gilbert  was  in  the  highest  spirits  :  he  sang ;  he 
insisted  on  walking  with  his  arm  round  her ;  he 
mocked  at  the  feeble  devices  of  bachelor  comfort ; 
he  glowed  like  a  happy  god.  They  penetrated  even 
into  Osmond's  room — Katharine  had  protested,  but 
Gilbert  laughed  at  her — and  she  was  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  an  austere  place  furnished  with  a 
grand  piano,  four  Louis  Quinze  chairs,  a  bureau  full 
of  finely-bound  books,  and  a  few  good  prints  on  the 
walls.  She  had  expected  that  Osmond  would  live 
in  a  room  full  of  boxes  of  cigars  and  decanters,  and 
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huge  divans  and  French  novels.  His  tastes  were 
supposed  to  be  intensely  luxurious. 

"  Pretty  room,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Gilbert.  He  looked 
at  her  with  a  funnily  mischievous  expression.  "  He 
won't  like  having  to  turn  out,"  he  continued.  "  You 
must  manage  that.  I'm  afraid  of  him." 

"He  won't  stay  if  I  come,"  answered  Katharine. 
"He  hates  me."  Gilbert  shook  his  head. 

"No;  he  doesn't  hate  you,"  he  said.  "He's 
interested  in  you,  in  a  way.  But  I'm  the  only  person 
in  the  world  that  he  really  cares  for.  He's  a  funny 
creature  !  Once,  when  I  was  up  against  the  world, 
or  dyspeptic  or  something,  I  cursed  every  one  in 
general,  and  he  said  :  '  You  don't  really  like  many 
people,  do  you  ?  '  '  If  it  comes  to  that,  do  you  ?  ' 
I  said.  He  grinned  his  queer  grin,  and  said  :  '  Oh, 
I  don't  like  any  one  ! ' : 

Katharine  thought  that  the  remark  was  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  morose  Osmond,  but  she  said 
nothing.  She  was  delighted  that  Gilbert  seemed  to 
look  on  his  friend's  departure  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Even  then,  when  he  was  doing  everything  that  he 
could  to  please  her,  she  had  been  afraid  he  might 
suggest  that  Osmond  should  be  their  guest,  for  a 
time  at  any  rate,  after  their  marriage. 

That  event  had  been  fixed  for  the  1st  of  June, 
which  was  six  weeks  distant.  Afterwards  they  were 
to  go  to  France  and  to  North  Italy,  and  to  return 
to  England  in  the  middle  of  July,  but  not  to  London. 
Gilbert  knew  of  an  old  farmhouse  in  Berkshire  where 
they  could  work  and  read  and  idle  until  the  end  of 
the  summer.  To  Katharine  this  seemed  a  most 
delectable  programme  :  she  was  longing  to  see  foreign 
lands,  and  to  explore  a  part  of  the  English  country 
which  possessed  more  amenities  than  the  monotonous 
pastoral  environs  of  Cheale. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never  before  known 
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real  happiness.  She  watched  Gilbert  rather  jealously 
for  a  day  or  two,  fearful  lest  he  should  find  her 
stupid  or  tedious  ;  but  this  time  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  sincerity  of  his  devotion.  He  was  almost 
pathetically  eager  to  discover  new  ways  of  giving 
her  pleasure.  For  the  first  time,  she  felt,  she  really 
knew  him,  and  the  knowledge  had  been  worth  waiting 
for.  He  was  gentle  and  considerate  and  tender  and 
gay  :  in  fact,  he  was  perfect.  And  he  actually  seemed 
to  find  something  better  than  imperfection  in  her : 
on  almost  the  only  occasion  when  he  alluded  to  the 
past  he  called  himself  all  kinds  of  horrible  names, 
and  concluded  by  saying  :  "  But  I  didn't  know  you 
then,  dear."  "It's  funny,"  he  added  later,  "how 
difficult  it  is  to  see  what's  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  how  easy  it  is  after  you've  done  it."  It  was  his 
conscience,  after  all,  which  had  alienated  them  in  the 
past :  he  had  been  afraid  that  their  temperaments 
would  be  incompatible,  and  that  they  would  be  un- 
happy together.  This  reading  of  history  seemed  to 
Katharine  to  explain  everything,  except,  perhaps, 
the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  the  change  in  his 
attitude  towards  her  when  he  heard  of  the  accident. 
But  that,  too,  was  comprehensible.  He  had  thought 
that  she  was  in  danger,  and  the  shock  had  made  the 
scales  fall  from  his  eyes. 

At  first,  though  it  delighted  her,  his  tender  solici- 
tude embarrassed  her  as  well ;  but  very  soon  they 
were  on  the  old  terms  of  camaraderie,  with  a  new  and 
rare  quality  added,  and  they  talked  and  laughed 
together  exactly  as  they  had  done  in  the  old  days 
at  Cheale.  Once  again  Gilbert  told  his  wonderful 
tales  of  his  earlier  life,  and  once  again  she  was 
thrilled. 

In  spite  of  these  intimate  distractions  she  con- 
tinued her  work,  practising  vigorously  every  morning 
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in  the  Temple,  for  she  was  anxious  to  play  well 
enough  to  be  genuinely  useful  to  Gilbert.  Violet, 
who  rose  late,  bore  the  noise  with  equanimity,  but 
the  true  reason  of  the  hostile  attitude  adopted  by 
the  old  gentleman  opposite  now  became  apparent. 
He  called  one  morning  in  a  beautiful  white  waistcoat, 
and,  without  any  circumlocution,  said  to  Katharine  : 
"  I'm  sorry,  my  dear  ;  I've  stood  it  all  the  winter, 
but  the  top  of  my  head'll  blow  off  now  the  weather's 
warm.  And  it's  against  the  rules  of  the  Inn  :  no 
pianos  between  10  A.M.  and  6  P.M.  You  can  ask 
anybody.  I'm  very  glad  that  you're  better,  but  I 
can't  bear  it,  and  if  you  don't  stop  I  shall  complain 
to  the  Benchers.  Little  pieces  I  don't  mind,  but 
those  scales  are  like  a  carnival  of  pigs  and  geese." 

"  So  that  was  why  you  always  glared  at  me  on  the 
stairs  !  "  cried  Katharine. 

The  old  gentleman  coughed  apologetically.  "  Yes," 
he  answered.  "But  it  was  nothing  personal,  I 
assure  you.  Miss  Winter  will  tell  you  that  I'm  very 
fond  of  charming  gurls.  In  the  old  days  Jack  Spencer 
and  I — he's  a  County  Court  Judge  now — Jack  and  I 
used  to  entertain  the  Gaiety  Chorus  every  week  at 
supper  next  door,  and  a  rowdy  crew  they  were,  eh  ! 
If  you  come  in  some  time,  I'll  show  you  their  names 
scratched  on  the  windows  with  their  diamond  rings. 
And,  by  Gad !  when  Jack  became  a  Judge  he  gave 
'em  one  last  gigantic  spread,  and  then  turned  'em 
all  out  at  twelve  o'clock,  sported  his  oak,  and  played 
the  Dead  March  in  '  Saul '  for  three  hours.  Sym- 
bolical, you  know.  The  funeral  of  Gaiety." 

He  entertained  them  with  further  agreeable  re- 
miniscences of  the  higher  life  in  the  Temple,  but 
about  the  piano  he  was  adamant.  "'Live  and  let 
live  '  is  my  motto,"  he  said.  "  In  the  Temple  you  can 
do  anything  you  like  :  it's  Liberty  Hall.  But  don't 
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annoy  your  neighbours.  I  don't  want  to  spend  the 
next  twenty  years  of  my  life  in  a  coffin  or  a  lunatic 
asylum." 

Katharine  promised  that  she  would  mend  her 
ways,  and  when  he  had  gone  she  took  counsel  with 
Violet.  Violet  suggested  that  she  should  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  work  from  seven  to  ten, 
but  Katharine  vetoed  this  idea  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  ruin  Violet's  beauty  sleep.  The  problem 
was  solved  when  they  told  Gilbert  of  their  difficulty. 
He  at  once  suggested  that  Katharine  should  come 
to  St  John's  Wood  every  morning  and  use  his  spare 
piano. 

"You  can  get  a  bus  at  the  gate,"  he  said,  "and 
the  drive  will  do  you  good.  And  it'll  be  jolly  to  hear 
you  thumping  away  !  " 

Katharine  demurred  at  first,  for  she  was  afraid  of 
interrupting  his  work  ;  but  he  insisted,  and  threatened 
to  marry  her  at  once  at  a  Eegistry  Office  if  she  raised 
any  further  objections.  So  that  question  was  settled, 
and  Katharine  went  every  morning  to  Wisteria 
Eoad  when  she  was  not  teaching.  She  went  no  more 
to  Chelsea.  Mrs  Gilmour  and  Eva,  in  spite  of  the 
box  at  the  Opera,  had  gone  away  to  the  country. 
But  she  still  played  for  Bedford's  little  daughter,  who 
was  immensely  interested  in  the  engagement — more 
interested  than  Mrs  Bedford,  who  only  alluded  to  it 
very  briefly. 

Violet,  too,  made  very  few  allusions  to  the  wedding, 
and  seemed  to  be  entirely  occupied  with  its  sumptuary 
aspect.  She  knew  where  to  buy  all  kinds  of  mysterious 
garments  which  were  both  cheap  and  good  ;  and 
though  she  tried  to  make  Katharine  blossom  into 
radiant  colours,  her  advice,  on  the  whole,  was  valu- 
able. She  had  the  vaguest  notions  as  to  personal 
property,  and  would  have  pressed  her  whole  ward- 
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robe  on  Katharine  if  the  latter  would  have  accepted 
it.  All  this  part  of  the  affair  caused  her  keen  enjoy- 
ment ;  yet  at  moments  she  became  silent  and  de- 
pressed, and  hugged  Katharine  desperately. 

Nicholas    still    remained    invisible    to    them,    but 
Dacre  reported  that  he  was  better. 
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So,  for  the  next  three  weeks,  she  lived  in  a  condition 
of  intense  happiness.  There  was  a  glorious  spell  of 
fine  weather :  lilacs  and  laburnum  and  hawthorns 
were  all  aflower  in  the  St  John's  Wood  gardens  ; 
the  air  was  sweet  with  sunshine  all  the  day  long  ; 
the  nights  were  warm  and  radiant  with  stars.  She 
met  Gilbert  every  day  ;  she  played  whilst  he  sang 
all  the  songs  that  she  had  grown  to  love  ;  they 
sat  in  the  garden  or  walked  in  Kegent's  Park  or  over 
Hampstead  Heath  ;  they  lunched  and  dined  in  funny 
little  Soho  restaurants.  Katharine  made  him  go  with 
her  to  the  humble  place  in  the  Edgware  Eoad  where 
she  had  been  so  miserable  on  the  day  after  her  arrival 
in  London.  The  Madonna  was  still  there,  and  smiled 
at  her  in  a  way  that  clearly  said  :  "  You're  all  right 
now,  aren't  you  ?  "  They  explored  the  City  and  Kew 
Gardens  and  Eichmond  Park,  and  Gilbert  rowed 
her  about  on  the  river.  He  looked  most  majestic 
as  he  rowed,  with  his  big  arms  and  bare  throat ; 
and  she  felt  pleased  when  half-naked  men  who 
balanced  precariously  on  super-toothpicks  stared  at 
him  with  eyes  that  she  thought  were  envious.  He 
continued  to  be  extremely  amiable,  and  did  every- 
thing that  he  could  to  please  her.  He  even  volun- 
teered to  go  with  her  to  inquire  about  Nicholas, 
who,  as  they  were  told  when  they  reached  his  door, 
was  far  too  ill  to  see  them.  This  information  depressed 
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Katharine  for  a  short  time.  She  was  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  she  had  always  liked  her  cousin 
in  spite  of  his  occasional  foolishness.  But  very  soon 
he  was  almost  forgotten. 

It  was  the  old  delicious  atmosphere  of  uncritical 
bliss  which  she  had  known  at  Cheale,  but  now  it  was 
more  delicious,  with  the  promise  of  a  new  and  mys- 
terious intimacy.  For  the  first  time,  Katharine's 
physical  senses  were  really  awakened,  and  she  thrilled 
beneath  her  lover's  caresses,  feeling  strange  sweet 
fear  and  a  joy  that  was  far  sweeter.  Formerly  she 
had  regarded  the  concessions  granted  to  their  lovers 
by  Ann  Veronica  and  other  heroines  as  sacrifices — 
sacrifices  freely  and  eagerly  made,  but  still  sacrifices, 
— but  now  she  began  to  know  that  the  natures  of 
women,  as  well  as  of  men,  made  imperious  demands, 
and  that  love  was  a  mutual  surrender  and  a  mutual 
triumph.  Having  realised  this  truth,  she  became 
angry  when  she  thought  of  weddings  that  she  had 
seen  in  Cheale,  when  elderly  female  relatives  of  the 
bride  wept  as  if  they  were  leading  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter. 

For  nearly  a  month  she  lived  in  this  state  of  bliss, 
with  the  world  like  one  of  those  rare  dreams  through 
which  the  dreamer  moves  with  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  serene  and  secure  happiness.  Then,  not 
abruptly,  a  change  came.  It  was  almost  imper- 
ceptible at  first,  but  soon  she  knew  that  it  was  real, 
and  although  it  did  not  lessen  her  love  for  Gilbert, 
in  the  beginning  it  troubled  her.  And  this  time 
the  change  was  not  in  Gilbert  but  in  herself. 

Its  cause,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  was  twofold  : 
it  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  months  spent  with 
Violet,  and  from  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  all  her 
beliefs,  she  had  never  had  either  the  chance  or  the 
experience  of  knowing  Gilbert  intimately.  Her 
sojourn  with  Violet  had  brought  her  into  contact, 
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first  with  that  young  woman,  whose  experience  was 
vast  and  varied,  and  whose  perceptions  were  ex- 
tremely quick ;  and  secondly,  with  a  number  of 
sharp-witted  persons  who  were  accustomed  to  speak 
their  minds  frankly  on  every  possible  subject,  and 
to  criticise  character  fearlessly  and  acutely.  Gradu- 
ally, the  shades  of  captiousness  and  prejudice  had 
begun  to  melt  away  before  the  dawn  of  a  saner 
critical  instinct  in  her  mind  ;  and  though  this  blessed 
quality  had  at  first  been  lulled  to  torpor  by  her 
passion  for  Gilbert,  it  began,  after  the  first  wild 
raptures  of  reunion,  to  assert  itself  again. 

There  was  possibly  a  third  reason  for  the  change 
in  her  outlook.  At  first,  Gilbert  had  seemed  to  her 
the  embodiment  of  perfection,  and  she  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  every  one  else  thought  him 
perfect  also.  There  were  moments  when  she  longed 
for  him  to  display  some  weakness — something  that 
would  give  her  the  chance  of  soothing  and  protecting 
him.  Once,  when  he  had  been  saying  how  greatly 
he  wished  that  he  were  rich  and  even  more  famous 
for  her  sake,  she  flashed  out  at  him  with  almost 
savage  tenderness. 

"I  wish  that  you  were  poor  and  despised,  and 
that  people  hated  you  and  were  trying  to  hurt  you," 
she  said.  "  Then  I  could  stand  between  you  and 
them  and  defy  them  all !  "  She  made  a  protective 
gesture  that  was  beautiful.  He  seemed  surprised 
by  her  vehemence,  and  looked  at  her  thought- 
fully. 

"I  wonder  how  many  men  feel  like  that  about 
women,"  he  said.  There  was  a  hint  of  sadness  in 
his  voice. 

"  You  feel  like  that  about  me,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
poor  and  despised." 

He  did  not  answer. 

To  wish  to  discover  a  weakness  in  any  one  is  the 
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surest  prelude  to  finding  it.  Violet  had  persuaded 
Gilbert  to  come  to  several  of  the  Sunday  gatherings 
in  the  Temple,  and  so  Katharine  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  him  with  William  Brown  and  Dacre 
the  poet,  and  other  habitual  guests.  Gilbert  did  not 
suffer  in  the  comparison  :  he  was  big  and  radiant, 
and  they  were  small  and  dull ;  he  was  completely 
self-possessed,  whereas  William  Brown  was  nervous 
and  had  a  high-pitched  voice  when  he  became  ex- 
cited ;  he  was  genial,  whereas  Dacre  was  often 
morose.  He  was  charming  to  Violet,  and  sang 
beautifully  ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  complete  success — 
except  for  one  minor  matter.  There  was  plenty  of 
smart,  if  not  clever,  talk  on  the  Sunday  evenings  : 
Violet  and  William  Brown  had  a  passion  for  "  talking 
subjects,"  as  an  American  visitor  once  described  it ; 
and  Dacre  was  a  slow  but  conscientious  thinker, 
with  very  unconventional  ideas.  Katharine  noticed 
that  Gilbert  very  soon  became  bored  with  these 
discussions,  and  endeavoured  to  take  the  floor  with 
an  anecdote.  She  noticed,  after  a  while,  that  he 
was  invariably  the  hero  of  these  stories,  and  that  they 
occasionally  produced  a  vitreous  glare  in  the  eyes 
of  certain  members  of  his  audience. 

Oddly  enough,  his  stories  very  rarely  related  to  his 
artistic  career,  which  had  been  brilliant.  They  were 
usually  descriptions  of  encounters  with  people  who 
had  tried  to  get  the  better  of  him.  and  whom  he  had 
finally  and  conspicuously  routed  either  by  word  or 
deed.  Katharine,  who  had  been  browsing  among 
Gilbert's  French  novels,  had  discovered  the  lachry- 
mose "Jack  "  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  had  devoured 
the  first  part  of  it  with  eagerness.  After  a  while, 
however,  the  miserable  soi-disant  poet,  with  his 
eternal  "  Je  lui  lanca  un  mot  cruel,"  began  to  get  on 
her  nerves.  Of  course  Gilbert  wasn't  like  that : 
Gilbert  was  a  great  artist,  and  not  a  wretched  cad 
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and  impostor  like  d'Argenton  ;  yet  she  felt  vaguely 
uneasy,  and  did  not  finish  the  book. 

Of  course  it  was  all  quite  harmless,  and  the  stories 
were  true.  Gilbert  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  it 
was  because  he  was  a  great  artist  that  he  seemed, 
superficially,  slightly  self-centred.  All  the  geniuses 
whose  lives  she  had  read  were  powerful  and  original 
personalities  who  dominated  lesser  people.  Still,  it 
was  annoying  when  a  really  clever  man  like  Dacre 
looked  bored  and  Violet  became  regretfully  mute. 
Gilbert  had  never  produced  these  effects  in  Cheale. 

Harmless  vanity,  she  decided,  was  the  name  for 
this  tiny  failing — if  it  could  be  called  a  failing.  He 
was  proud  of  his  strength,  of  his  family  ("Wardens 
of  the  Marches  "  and  "  Kings  of  Wales  "  were  phrases 
that  brought  back  memories  of  Cheale),  of  his  gifts 
of  repartee,  and  even  of  his  clothes.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  almost  annoyed  because  Katharine  had  failed 
to  notice  that  he  was  wearing  a  new  tie.  She  loved 
him  all  the  more  for  this  vanity  :  it  was  a  mere  spot 
in  the  sun  ;  it  was  part  of  his  superabundant  vitality 
and  of  his  joy  in  life.  He  was  a  splendid  and  pictur- 
esque figure.  Why  should  he  pretend  to  be  humble 
and  to  take  no  interest  in  his  own  personality  ? 
He  was  like  one  of  those  magnificent  people  of  the 
Renaissance  who  went  about  clad  in  purple  and 
gold  and  gleaming  jewels,  before  the  Puritans  and 
Victorians  had  arrived  to  make  every  one  self- 
consciously modest  and  humble  and  hypocritical. 
Katharine  felt  very  proud  that  she  was  able  to  love 
him  intensely  and  yet  to  weigh  his  character  so 
wisely.  That  showed  how  she  had  grown  up,  and 
how  she  would  be  useful  to  him  as  a  merely  blind 
infatuated  adorer  could  never  be. 

There  was  another  fact  that  she  presently  dis- 
covered. Although  he  never  told  anecdotes  which 
redounded  to  his  glory  as  a  musician,  he  was  in- 
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tensely  touchy  concerning  his  artistic  reputation. 
A  tepid  notice  in  the  Press,  or  an  audience  that  was 
only  mildly  enthusiastic,  would  reduce  him  to  an 
irrational  depth  of  gloom  ;  and  if  he  met  tactless 
people  who  confused  him  with  some  other  singer, 
or  unmusical  people  who  had  never  heard  of  him, 
he  would  look  bleak  and  haggard  for  a  moment ; 
but  usually,  when  the  moment  had  passed,  he  would 
set  to  work  to  captivate  them  so  effectively  that 
even  the  unmusical  became  recruited  to  his  audience. 
Katharine  regretted  that  he  condescended  in  this 
way.  She  would  have  liked  to  launch  a  "  mot  cruel  " 
at  the  offenders ;  but  after  all,  she  thought,  it  was 
only  the  result  of  his  essential  good-nature. 

She  herself  was  never  bored  when  they  were  alone, 
and  he  talked  of  his  mighty  deeds  and  his  ancient 
lineage.  In  fact,  she  encouraged  him  :  his  stories 
were  like  the  myths  that  congregate  round  the 
person  of  a  god  ;  they  added  to  the  aura  of  romance 
which  was  Gilbert's  peculiar  attribute.  It  was  only 
when  she  saw  stupid  people  looking  as  if  they  thought 
that  the  Warden  of  the  Marches  was  a  kind  of  Univer- 
sity Don,  or  that  the  Kings  of  Wales  were  kings  of 
dreams  and  shadows,  that  she  became  restive. 

She  had  soon  learnt,  she  felt,  to  treat  him  with  the 
tact  which  every  one  needs  to  exercise  with  regard  to 
a  man.  There  were  times  when  he  seemed  to  her  a 
big,  impulsive,  lovable  boy,  and  she  knew  that  she 
was  "  managing  him  "  in  a  way  that  Violet  would 
admire.  Therefore  she  experienced  a  severe  shock 
on  the  first  occasion  when  her  tactfulness,  as  usually 
happens  to  people  who  pride  themselves  somewhat 
prematurely  on  that  invaluable  possession,  was 
caught  napping.  They  were  going  up  the  Wellington 
Eoad  to  Hampstead  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  and 
in  an  evil  moment  the  sight  of  the  back  of  his  house 
prompted  her  to  tell  him  about  the  absurd  fictions 
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of  the  little  man  who  had  asserted  that  he  was 
Gilbert's  father.  Half-way  through  the  story  she 
saw  that  Gilbert,  instead  of  being  amused  as  she  had 
expected,  was  deeply  annoyed.  It  was  too  late : 
she  had  to  finish  the  story,  and  when  it  was  ended  he 
turned  from  her  and  sat  staring  straight  ahead.  His 
face  was  purple,  and  his  jaw  was  as  grimly  set  as  if 
he  were  about  to  compete  in  a  prize-fight. 

She  tried  to  apologise.  "  I'm  sorry,  Gilbert,"  she 
said.  "  I  never  thought  that  it  would  annoy  you." 

He  gave  a  vexed  laugh. 

"  Oh  !  It  doesn't  annoy  me,"  he  answered  irritably. 
"  Only  it's  so  damned  silly."  He  continued  to  glare 
in  the  direction  of  Hampstead. 

"I  thought  it  was  just  funny,"  said  Katharine 
feebly.  He  turned  reproachful  eyes  towards  her. 

"Oh,  did  you?  "  he  snapped.  After  a  moment 
he  asked  more  quietly,  "  Did  you  tell  any  one  else 
about  it  t  " 

"Only  Violet,"  she  answered.  "She  was  amused. 
I  was  rather  angry  with  the  old  man  at  first,  but  as 
soon  as  I  had  told  her  I  began  to  see  how  funny  he 
was.  He  really  was  unlucky,  wasn't  he,  in  telling 
the  story  to  me  ?  " 

Gilbert  snorted.  "  Very  unlucky  !  "  he  said  grimly. 
"  But  why  on  earth  did  you  go  and  tell  Violet  f  You 
know  what  a  gossip  she  is.  It'll  be  all  over  the 
place." 

"Nobody  will  believe  it,"  Katharine  protested. 
Family  pride,  she  decided  regretfully,  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  her  understanding.  Gilbert's  father  had 
treated  him  cruelly,  and  was,  from  his  son's  account, 
a  thoroughly  undesirable  person  as  a  relative ;  yet 
here  was  Gilbert  sulking  like  a  thunderstorm  because 
a  weak-witted  stranger  had  pretended  to  be  the  parent 
whom  he  had  disliked  !  If  any  one  should  have  been 
annoyed  by  the  affair  it  was  Gilbert's  father.  Mean- 
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while,  it  behoved  her  to  make  amends  for  her  lack 
of  tact. 

"  He  was  really  quite  a  nice  old  man,"  she  said. 

Gilbert  turned  on  her  almost  fiercely.  "  I  don't 
want  to  hear  anything  more  about  him,"  he  said. 

That  is  the  worst  of  being  descended  from  the 
Warden  of  the  Marches.  Gilbert  was  silent  and 
gloomy  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  Katharine  felt 
more  and  more  repentant.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  her 
remorse  a  tiny  irritating  thought  continued  to  obtrude. 
Wasn't  there  a  vice  called  snobbishness  from  which 
her  father  suffered,  and  wasn't  Gilbert's  family  pride 
somehow  related  to  it  ?  She  tried  to  stifle  the 
thought.  It  was  treachery  to  allow  it  to  exist,  and 
it  was  abominable  to  imagine  that  Gilbert  had  any- 
thing in  common  with  her  father. 

Gilbert's  irritation  had  departed  when  he  met  her 
on  the  following  morning. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  grumpy  yesterday,"  he  said. 
"I  ought  to  have  realised  that  it  was  merely  comic, 
as  you  said.  I  realise  it  now." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  worried  you  with  it,"  Katharine 
answered. 

Gilbert  drew  her  to  him.  "  Never  mind  !  "  he  said 
gaily.  And  he  imprinted  the  kiss  of  pardon  on  her 
brow. 
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XXIV. 

WHEN,  in  after  years,  Katharine  looked  back  on  this 
epoch  of  her  life,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  definite 
change  in  her  attitude  towards  Gilbert  had  developed 
rapidly  after  she  had  told  him  about  the  little .  old 
man  on  the  omnibus.  Outwardly,  their  relations 
were  as  cordial  as  ever.  She  loved  him  no  less,  and 
he  appeared  to  love  her  ;  but  a  hint  of  reserve  had 
crept  into  his  manner,  and  he  lapsed  at  intervals 
into  moody  silence.  Probably  these  lapses  were 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  after  Katharine's 
deplorable  display  of  tactlessness  he  ceased  from 
mentioning  his  family  history,  and  so  renounced  one 
of  his  principal  topics  of  conversation. 

He  never  spoke  of  his  dead  wife  ;  but  Katharine 
sometimes  wondered,  as  the  intervals  of  silence 
became  more  frequent,  if  he  were  not  beginning  to 
think  of  her  again.  This  idea,  however,  no  longer 
terrified  her.  She  was  prepared  to  concede  to  Gilbert 
the  right  of  occasional  melancholy  retrospect  during 
the  whole  of  her  life,  so  long  as  he  would  love  her 
and  let  her  help  him.  She  could  help  him,  she  knew. 
She  felt  it  more  and  more  as  reason  grew  side  by 
side  with  passion  in  her  heart.  Her  love  for  him  was 
becoming  wise  as  well  as  strong.  She  felt  certain, 
too,  that  the  complete  intimacy  which  would  be 
theirs  after  marriage,  and  of  which  she  had  so  vague 
an  idea  at  present,  would  give  her  strength  to  aid 
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him  and  would  bring  him  peace.  At  times  he  was 
queer  and  fierce,  and  his  arms  hurt  her  ;  but  she  was 
not  frightened.  Her  love,  she  felt,  would  carry  her 
triumphantly  through  whatever  might  have  formerly 
startled  and  shocked  her.  There  were  moments,  too, 
when  she  herself  felt  queer  and  fierce. 

His  irritability  certainly  grew  more  marked  as 
time  went  on,  but  he  vented  it  on  other  people,  and 
rarely  on  her.  She  deplored  its  growth,  but  decided 
that  he  would  be  better  once  they  were  married. 
Violet,  when  some  one  had  been  telling  a  story  about 
an  unfaithful  fiance,  had  once  airily  remarked  that  she 
always  wondered  how  a  man  was  able  to  keep  straight 
during  the  period  of  his  engagement,  since  that  was 
the  time  when  he  would  be  especially  harassed  sexu- 
ally. Violet's  comment  was  poor  psychology — or 
physiology — but  it  impressed  Katharine.  Gilbert 
was  suffering  in  some  mysterious  way,  and  that  was 
why  he  was  irritable. 

About  this  time  Osmond  returned  to  St  John's 
Wood.  Katharine  had  not  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  his  arrival,  but  when  he  appeared  he 
behaved  well,  and  was  evidently  resigned  to  the 
situation.  In  fact,  he  was  really  amiable.  He  dis- 
cussed the  wedding  with  zest,  and  pretended  to 
shiver  with  apprehension  at  the  prospect  of  being 
best  man.  He  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  packing 
his  possessions,  wrapping  up  each  of  his  books  very 
carefully  in  waterproof  paper,  and  swathing  his 
engravings  in  cotton-wool ;  but  he  actually  found 
time  to  come  and  talk  to  Katharine  when  she  was 
working  in  the  music-room.  Unlike  the  many-sided 
Gilbert,  he  had  devoted  his  youth  exclusively  to 
music,  and  Katharine  found  that  his  help  as  regards 
theory  was  very  valuable  :  he  was  extremely  keen 
and  intelligent,  and  had  gone  through  a  first-rate 
training.  When  once  he  had  begun  to  help  her  he 
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became  enthusiastic  about  her  work,  and  they  rarely 
mentioned  any  other  subject. 

This  was  a  change  indeed  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  new 
attitude  towards  her  she  did  not  like  him.  She  ought 
to  like  him,  she  told  herself.  His  former  rudeness 
to  her  had  only  arisen  from  his  devotion  to  Gilbert ; 
and  now  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
marriage  was  inevitable  he  had  become  almost 
genial  and  human,  and  he  was  really  interested  in 
her.  She  admired  without  reserve  his  qualities  as  a 
musician,  yet  even  when  he  was  advising  her  about 
her  work  she  felt  ill  at  ease.  There  was  something 
in  his  whole  personality  which  repelled  her ;  she 
disliked  his  neat  little  hands  and  feet,  his  immaculate, 
fashionable  clothes,  his  perfectly-brushed  silky  hair, 
his  low  drawling  voice,  and  his  trick  of  looking  at 
people  through  half-closed  eyes.  He  diffused  a  vague 
odour  of  bath-salts.  He  carried  beautiful  gold  cigar- 
ette-cases and  match-boxes.  He  was  very  rich. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  tremendously 
devoted  to  Gilbert :  perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why 
Katharine  disliked  him.  He  was  always  giving  Gilbert 
things  that  were  useful  or  ornamental  or  both  ;  he 
warned  him  if  he  was  sitting  in  a  draught ;  he  refused 
invitations  if  accepting  them  meant  that  Gilbert 
would  be  left  alone  in  the  evening.  Yet  he  criticised 
his  friend  sharply  on  occasions.  Katharine  felt 
furious  when  he  stated  that  Gilbert  swung  his  hips 
when  he  walked  like  a  self-conscious  woman.  Gilbert, 
however,  never  took  offence  at  his  criticism. 

Osmond  was  not  only  an  accomplished  musician  : 
he  had  read  widely,  and  as  he  talked  to  her  about 
books  she  realised  that  it  was  his  advice  which  had 
guided  Gilbert  in  his  choice  of  a  library.  He  was 
especially  devoted  to  French  literature,  and  he 
introduced  Katharine  to  various  delightful  books — 
'  Le  Eouge  et  le  Noir  ' ;  de  Musset's  poems  and  short 
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stories  and  '  Comedies  et  Proverbes  ' ;  Fromentin's 
'Dominique,'  and  the  Monsieur  Bergeret  series  of 
Anatole  France ;  '  Emaux  et  Came'es,'  '  Carmen,' 
*  Colomba,'  and  '  Les  Mise*rables.'  Katharine  wept 
over  the  history  of  Fantine,  and  was  completely 
puzzled  by  '  Elle  et  Lui ' — that  stupid  storm  in  a 
dirty  teacup. 

When  she  had  no  teaching  duties  she  stayed  in 
St  John's  Wood  for  the  whole  day,  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  finished  her  work  she  sat  in  the  garden  with 
a  book.  After  a  while  she  tired  of  French  and  took 
to  English.  Gilbert  had  a  respectable  collection  of 
modern  authors,  amongst  whom  Mr  Wells,  Mr  Shaw, 
Mr  Galsworthy,  and  Mr  Bennett  were,  of  course, 
included.  She  loved  them  all  as  much  as  ever,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr  Bennett,  whose  protracted  master- 
pieces began  to  weary  her.  If  the  affair  of  George 
Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset  was  only  a  wildly- stirred 
storm  in  a  teacup,  that  of  Hilda  Lessways  and  Clay- 
hanger  might  be  said  to  resemble  a  faint  efferves- 
cence in  a  ponderous  Staffordshire  mug.  But  she 
adored  Mr  Wells  more  than  ever.  How  he  would  have 
loved  Gilbert ! 

Two  shelves  of  the  library  were  devoted  to  poetry. 
One  morning,  when  Katharine  was  idly  dipping  into 
some  of  the  volumes,  she  noticed  a  slender  book 
which  bore  the  name  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
with  Gilbert  at  Oxford,  and  had  died  there.  Gilbert 
had  spoken  of  his  brilliant  qualities  on  several  occa- 
sions. She  took  the  book  into  the  garden  and  began 
to  read  it. 

The  poems  were  of  the  usual  kind  that  clever  under- 
graduates write ;  the  language  was  good  on  the 
whole,  but  a  trifle  over-ornate  ;  a  passionate  melan- 
choly ran  riot  on  every  page,  and  the  classical  allu- 
sions were  felicitous.  Katharine  read  them  with 
interest,  which  increased  to  wonder  when  she  came 
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upon  a  sonnet  entitled  "To  — ".     This  was  the 

sonnet — 

"  In  the  dim  gallery  of  my  years  to  come 
I  saw  a  still  white  statue  set  on  high, 
Most  eloquent  in  imagery  dumb 
Of  how  my  youth  came  piteously  to  die. 
A  face  more  tender  than  the  tenderest  sky 
That  turns  with  blushing  coyness  to  the  morn, 
Yet  fixed,  as  one  who,  well-nigh  overborne, 
Turns  with  a  last  sad  effort  to  deny. 

And  on  its  base  were  graved  in  strange  design, 

These  wasted  years,  this  broken  life  of  mine, 

The  youth  struck  sudden  in  the  hollow  night, 

The  tortuous  years  that  wander  to  no  goal ; 

And  under  all  was  written  in  a  scroll : 

'  His  heart  was  withered  while  his  eyes  were  bright.' " 

A  thoroughly  melancholy  poem  ;  but  it  was  not  its 
melancholy  that  interested  Katharine.  She  read  the 
last  line  over  and  over  again  ;  then  she  stared  at 
the  sky  with  perplexed  eyes.  Her  memory  was  not 
deceiving  her  :  Gilbert  had  certainly  said  that  he 
had  written  that  line,  and  she  could  remember  the 
rich  pathos  in  his  voice  as  he  declaimed  it.  And  he 
had  stated  that  it  was  his  tribute  to  the  Shadow  of 
the  Dead. 

But  perhaps  he  had  given  the  line  to  his  friend  the 
poet.  She  looked  at  the  date  of  the  book :  the 
poems  had  been  printed  when  Gilbert  was  twenty 
years  old. 

It  was  rather  odd.  But  no  doubt  the  line  had 
lingered  in  Gilbert's  memory  until  he  had  come  to 
think  that  it  was  his  own. 

She  found  a  never-failing  interest  in  looking 
through  the  numerous  albums  of  photographs  which 
were  on  a  shelf  in  the  library.  Gilbert  at  Oxford, 
with  a  background  of  old  college  walls  ;  Gilbert  on 
the  river  in  a  canoe  ;  Gilbert  at  Commemoration 
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dances  ;  Gilbert  in  cap  and  gown  ;  Gilbert  at  musical 
festivals  and  picnics  and  country  houses — she  could 
follow  his  whole  career  since  he  was  about  nineteen. 
But  there  were  no  earlier  records,  and  this  disap- 
pointed her ;  she  wanted  to  see  Gilbert  in  short 
frocks  and  sailor  suits  and  Etons.  When  she  con- 
fided this  desire  to  Osmond  he  half-closed  his  eyes, 
and  peered  at  her  in  the  way  that  she  disliked. 

"  I've  got  a  lot  of  him  as  a  kid,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
show  them  to  you  some  day.  He  was  an  unctuous- 
looking  little  beast,  and  sang  alto  in  choirs." 

Latterly,  Osmond  had  begun  to  talk  to  her  about 
Gilbert  as  well  as  about  music.  He  had  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  his  friend's  habits  and  desires  and 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  at  times  Katharine  felt  as  if 
she  were  some  one  who  was  being  carefully  coached 
in  a  new  and  difficult  task  by  an  expert  predecessor. 
She  was  dimly  conscious,  too,  that  he  was  continually 
probing  into  her  mind  and  trying  to  estimate  her 
capacity  of  understanding  Gilbert's  character.  On 
several  occasions  he  seemed  slightly  amazed  at  things 
which  she  said.  She  could  not  resist  the  wicked 
delight  of  letting  him  know  how  frankly  Gilbert 
had  confided  in  her,  and  when  he  seemed  annoyed 
she  could  not  help  feeling  pleased.  The  latent 
antagonism  between  them  was  not  dead,  though 
outwardly  they  seemed  to  be  friends. 

Osmond  laughed — immoderately,  for  him — when 
she  told  him  about  the  little  man  on  the  omnibus. 
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XXV. 

THE  wedding  was  to  take  place  in  a  fortnight.  Gilbert 
had  sent  a  preliminary  announcement  to  the  '  Morning 
Post,'  in  order,  as  he  stated  jocularly,  to  warn  off 
any  other  competitors  ;  and  when  it  appeared  he 
showed  it  to  Katharine. 

"We  can't  back  out  now!"  he  said.  "All  the 
other  papers  will  copy  it."  Apparently  they  did 
so  ;  Katharine  saw  at  least  twenty  announcements, 
all  of  which  described  Gilbert's  musical  career  in 
the  most  laudatory  language.  Katharine  knew  noth- 
ing of  Press  agents,  and  was  surprised  and  delighted 
to  find  that  he  was  so  famous.  It  occurred  to  her 
now  and  then,  after  the  announcements  had  appeared, 
that  there  was  a  hint  of  manly  resignation  in  his 
bearing,  and  that  he  spoke  rather  often  of  their 
marriage  as  being  "the  right  thing."  To  her  it 
seemed  not  merely  right  but  inevitable,  and  she  was 
chilled  by  this  expression. 

He  was  still  inclined  to  be  irritable,  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  considerate  to  her.  He  was  frequently 
absent  from  St  John's  Wood  for  most  of  the  day- 
legal  business,  of  course. 

Katharine  wished  heartily  that  the  imminent  cere- 
mony was  well  over.  She  trusted  him  now  com- 
pletely, but  she  was  not  happy  about  herself.  She 
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loved  him  ;  she  was  eager  to  devote  her  life  to  him  ; 
but  none  the  less  she  was  conscious  that  the  tiny 
grain  of  critical  leaven  which  familiarity  with  him 
had  implanted  in  her  soul  was  beginning  to  work 
with  almost  uncanny  swiftness.  She  hated  herself 
for  it.  Was  she  cold-hearted  and  changeable,  like 
the  miserable  young  women  whom  Mr  Galsworthy 
showed  up  so  savagely  f  It  was  entirely  her  own 
fault :  Gilbert  was  as  fine  as  she  had  thought  him — 
only  he  was  different  when  one  knew  him  intimately 
from  the  god-like  creature  that  she  had  imagined 
him  to  be.  He  was  human,  after  all,  with  a  few 
human  weaknesses,  but  these  ought  only  to  make 
him  more  lovable.  He  was  lovable :  no  one  was 
more  so  ;  but  if  her  horrid  critical  temper  continued 
to  develop,  would  she  be  capable  of  giving  him  the 
love  that  he  deserved  I 

As  the  day  of  her  marriage  approached,  however, 
these  doubts  and  fears  abated  ;  that  strange  cere- 
mony would,  she  felt  confident,  abolish  them  alto- 
gether. After  several  disturbed  nights  she  slept 
well  and  late,  and  arrived  one  sunny  morning  at 
Wisteria  Eoad  to  find  that  Gilbert  had  gone  out, 
leaving  word  that  he  would  return  at  lunch-time. 

It  was  on  this  particular  morning  that  she  ex- 
perienced the  First  Great  Shock. 

She  had  been  practising  for  two  hours,  and  at 
midday  she  was  standing  by  the  window  looking 
out  on  the  bright  little  garden  when  Osmond  came 
into  the  room  with  a  large  book  under  his  arm.  He 
deposited  it  on  the  piano,  and  wished  her  good 
morning. 

"This  may  interest  you,"  he  said.  "It's  full  of 
early  photographs  of  Gilbert ;  you  said  that  you 
hadn't  seen  any.  He  keeps  it  locked  up,  but  of 
course  he  won't  mind  your  looking  at  them." 
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He  stayed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  talked  about 
the  music  at  which  she  was  working.  Katharine 
was  longing  to  be  alone  with  the  book,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  gone  she  flew  to  it  and  began  to  turn  the 
pages.  It  was  what  she  had  wanted  :  there  were 
photographs  of  Gilbert  as  an  infant  in  arms,  as  a 
very  small  child  in  petticoats,  as  a  little  boy  in  a 
kilt,  and  as  a  bigger  boy  in  a  velvet  suit  and  a  lace 
collar.  Lastly,  there  were  many  portraits  of  him  in 
Etons,  and  several  of  him  in  a  surplice — these  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  choir-boy  epoch  to  which 
Osmond  had  alluded  so  irreverently. 

Katharine  examined  each  of  them  with  deep 
interest.  In  many  of  the  earlier  photographs  Gilbert 
was  either  sitting  in  the  lap  or  holding  the  hand  of 
a  tremendously  massive  woman,  who  wore  very 
ugly  clothes  and  bonnets  and  a  profusion  of  chains 
and  brooches  ;  she  was  presumably  a  nurse,  though 
she  looked  more  like  a  cook.  One  fact  somewhat 
astonished  Katharine  :  the  earlier  photographs  were 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  tawdry  kind  ;  Gilbert  and 
his  duenna  were  posed  grotesquely  against  a  horrid 
sham  background  representing  the  seaside  ;  alleged 
seaweed  and  a  property  anchor  encumbered  their 
feet.  Katharine  thought  it  strange  that  Gilbert's 
feudal  parents  should  have  been  content  with  these 
hideous  portraits  of  their  heir  ;  then  she  decided 
that  the  massive  woman  was  probably  responsible 
for  them.  There  were  several  photographs  of  her 
alone  in  her  glory. 

What  a  funny  little  boy  he  had  been,  with  his  fat 
face  and  large  eyes  and  skinny  bare  legs  !  Even  in 
the  Eton  suit  period  he  wore  long  hair,  and  in  his 
earlier  days  it  hung  in  corkscrew  ringlets.  On  the 
whole,  the  photographs  were  disappointing :  they 
were  so  vilely  executed  that  Gilbert  looked  smug 
and  commonplace,  and  the  massive  nurse  was 
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almost  repulsive.  Katharine  turned  over  some  more 
pages  ;  Gilbert  had  disappeared,  and  the  rest  of 
the  book  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  uninteresting 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  costumes  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  The  men  reminded  her  of  the 
sleek  and  respectable  burgesses  who  handed  round 
the  offertory  plate  in  Cheale  Parish  Church  ;  the 
women  were  either  bony  or  fat,  and  looked  terribly 
conscious  of  wearing  their  best  clothes  ;  the  children 
were  perfectly  odious.  Katharine  was  puzzled  by 
this  queer  collection  :  it  didn't  seem  to  fit  in  with 
what  Gilbert  had  told  her  of  his  early  life.  Then  a 
thought  flashed  across  her  mind  :  no  doubt  the  album 
had  belonged  to  the  nurse,  and  all  these  dreary  people 
were  her  friends  and  relatives. 

She  turned  the  pages  more  quickly.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  more  portraits  of  Gilbert,  and  she  had 
almost  reached  the  end  of  the  book  when  she  realised, 
with  a  thrill  of  surprise,  that  she  was  looking  at  the 
photograph  of  a  man  whose  face  she  knew,  and  whom 
she  had  recently  seen.  She  stared  at  it  blankly  for 
a  moment ;  then  she  remembered  where  she  had 
seen  it,  and  gasped  with  amazement.  She  looked 
round  the  room  and  out  of  the  window  ;  then  she 
scrutinised  the  photograph  again  very  carefully. 
She  was  not  mistaken  ;  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  face  in  the  photograph  was  the  face  of  the 
little  old  man  on  the  omnibus. 

For  some  moments  she  was  too  sharply  startled 
to  think.  What  did  it  mean  ?  What  could  it  mean  ? 
Her  brain  refused  to  work,  and  she  remained  staring 
at  the  portrait  as  a  fascinated  bird  stares  at  a  snake. 
Then  an  idea  came  to  her :  the  little  man  must 
have  known  Gilbert  and  have  become  mad,  his 
illusion  being  that  he  was  the  father  of  his  former 
acquaintance.  He  had  certainly  seemed  very  queer 
— not  normal — when  she  had  met  him  on  the  omnibus. 
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This  plausible  theory  might  have  availed  to  stifle 
the  strange  suspicion  which  had  suddenly  begun  to 
invade  her  mind ;  but,  alas  !  as  she  mechanically 
turned  over  the  page,  her  eyes  were  confronted  by 
another  photograph  of  the  same  old  man  standing 
by  the  side  of  a  boy  in  Etons  with  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  The  boy  was  most  unmistakably  Gilbert, 
and  on  the  photograph  was  written  :  "  Gilly  and 
Dad,  June  1904." 

She  closed  the  book  and  walked  to  the  window. 
So  the  old  man  had  spoken  the  truth  ;  but  what 
about  the  feudal  castle  in  Herefordshire  with  its 
terraces  and  white  peacocks  ?  And  the  father  who 
drove  in  his  carriage  to  the  Coronation  ?  And  what 
about  Gilbert's  noble  renunciation  of  a  great  heritage 
for  the  sake  of  Art  ?  She  pressed  her  forehead 
against  the  window-pane  and  tried  to  think  calmly  : 
she  told  herself  that  it  didn't  matter  ;  that  Gilbert, 
in  spite  of  this  soul-shaking  revelation,  was  essentially 
noble  ;  but  there  was  no  escaping  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  profoundly  shocked  and  troubled.  He 
had  lied  to  her  ;  he  had  built  up  a  gilded  legend 
about  himself  which  had  no  foundation  of  truth. 
It  was  a  snobbish  lie,  too,  which  made  it  additionally 
odious,  and  he  had  told  it  to  her  because  he  thought 
that  she  was  snobbish  also,  and  would  be  vastly 
impressed  by  it.  All  self-glorification,  she  began  to 
see,  was  vulgar  ;  but  self-glorification  by  boasting 
about  non-existent  feudal  relatives  was  the  stupidest 
kind.  It  was  a  lapse  from  decency,  and  such  people 
as  General  Grensted  and  Eileen  would  have  looked 
upon  it  as  utterly  contemptible.  "  He  is  conceited  !  " 
Eileen  had  said  long  ago  about  Gilbert.  What  would 
she  say  now  ? 

It  is  a  crucial  moment  when  a  beloved  begins  to 
imagine  how  other  persons  whose  judgment  she 
respects  would  criticise  her  lover.  Katharine  was 
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especially  wounded  by  the  fact  tliat  Gilbert  should 
have  thought  that  his  feudal  fictions  would  dazzle 
her  :  he  ought,  she  told  herself,  to  have  had  the 
grace  to  realise  that  she  loved  him  for  himself,  and, 
as  she  told  him,  would  not  have  loved  him  less  if  he 
were  outcast  and  despised.  Besides,  he  had  his 
genius  and  his  fame  !  How  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  white  peacocks  and  Coronation  coaches  made 
him  seem  more  splendid !  Then  she  remembered 
that  only  a  short  time  before  she  had  imagined  that 
his  romantic  history  lent  an  added  lustre  to  his  halo. 

Well,  perhaps  ! — if  it  had  been  true  ;  but  now ! 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  him  she 
felt  that  meeting  him  would  be  a  very  awkward 
business. 

In  despair  she  tried  to  imagine  some  other  ex- 
planation of  the  damning  photographs.  Perhaps  the 
old  man  had  not  been  his  real  father  ;  perhaps  he 
had  adopted  Gilbert  when  that  haunter  of  Corona- 
tions had  quarrelled  with  his  son,  and  had  forgotten 
the  truth  owing  to  mental  weakness.  But  even  if 
this  improbable  hypothesis  were  correct,  it  did  not 
fit  in  with  Gilbert's  version  of  his  own  early  history. 
There  was  another  fact  to  be  explained,  too — Gilbert's 
extreme  annoyance  when  she  told  him  of  the  adven- 
ture on  the  omnibus  and  his  subsequent  avoidance  of 
his  family  myth.  He  had  been  scared. 

And  then,  if  the  little  man  was  really  his  father, 
how  had  Gilbert  been  treating  him  ?  Katharine  had 
liberal  notions  as  to  the  duty  of  children  to  their 
relatives,  but  she  felt  that,  however  much  he  might 
have  risen  in  the  world,  a  son  had  no  right  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  father,  and  no  right  to  invent  a  lot 
of  bogus  ancestors  to  supersede  him.  The  little 
man  was  what  Aunt  Cely  would  call  common,  but 
he  was  evidently  immensely  proud  of  Gilbert,  and 
he  was  hurt  by  his  neglect,  though  he  had  denied 
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this  staunchly.  Ugh !  What  a  squalid  business ! 
She  wished  that  she  had  never  seen  the  horrible 
photograph.  No,  that  was  wrong  :  in  life  it  was  best 
to  know  the  truth,  however  unpalatable  it  might  be 
— to  know  it  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  last  thought  startled  her,  and  she  began  to 
think  out  the  situation  more  soberly.  It  seemed 
strange  now  that  exposure  had  not  come  before  ; 
she  had  been  incredibly  blind.  Even  at  Cheale  some 
of  his  stories  had  seemed  fantastic,  and  there  had 
been  slight  discrepancies.  .  .  .  Gilbert's  pedestal 
was  definitely  shortened ;  the  weakness  that  she 
had  foolishly  desired  to  find  in  his  character  had 
certainly  appeared,  and  her  idol  would  never  be 
quite  the  same  as  of  old  ;  but  she  loved  him  still, 
immensely.  Even  if  she  had  no  longer  loved  him  it 
would  have  been  her  plain  duty  to  watch  over  him 
and  to  try,  unknown  to  him,  to  help  him  to  conquer 
his  peculiar  tendency.  He  must  never  know  that  she 
had  found  him  out :  that  would  be  too  painful  for 
both  of  them.  How  many  people  had  found  him 
out  ?  Had  Eva  Gilmour  ?  Or  Osmond  ?  What  had 
been  Osmond's  intention  in  showing  her  the  album 
of  photographs  ? 

Well !  If  they  knew — if  every  one  knew,  and 
was  secretly  laughing  at  him,  she  would  fight  them 
all.  It  was  lamentable,  this  spurious  vainglory, 
but  it  was  childishly  pathetic  also,  and  aroused  her 
protective  maternal  instinct.  Thank  Heaven !  he 
had  ceased,  for  the  present,  to  boast  about  his  family 
— to  her  at  any  rate.  She  could  not  have  borne  that. 
As  things  were,  she  shrank  from  meeting  him,  and 
began  to  pack  up  her  music  with  the  intention  of 
escaping  from  the  house  before  he  returned.  Then 
she  went  back  to  the  album  and  looked  again  at  some 
of  the  photographs.  She  felt  a  sudden  conviction 
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that  the  massive  woman  was  Gilbert's  mother  :  there 
was  a  strong  likeness  between  the  two  faces.  But 
what,  after  all,  did  it  matter  now  ?  She  closed  the 
book,  and  carried  it  along  the  passage  that  led  to 
Osmond's  room. 
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HE  had  heard  her  coming  down  the  passage,  and 
opened  the  door  as  she  reached  it.  He  did  not  seem 
surprised  to  see  her,  though  he  stared  at  her  keenly. 

"  Come  in,"  he  said.  Katharine  entered  the  room, 
and  placed  the  book  on  one  of  the  Louis-Quinze 
chairs. 

"  I've  brought  it  back,"  she  announced  curtly. 

He  nodded.  "  Please  sit  down,"  he  said.  He 
spoke  gently,  but  something  in  his  voice  warned  her 
that  they  had  reached  a  crisis.  Katharine  seated 
herself  in  a  chair  ;  Osmond  leant  back  against  the 
keyboard  of  the  piano.  There  was  a  short  silence 
before  he  spoke. 

"Well,"  he  said  very  slowly,  "did  you  recognise 
any  one  in  it  f  "  He  screwed  up  his  eyes  and  peered 
at  her  in  a  way  which  had  formerly  irritated  her,  but 
she  felt  no  irritation  now.  The  whole  affair  was  far 
too  serious.  She  was  almost  certain  that  Osmond 
knew  the  truth  about  Gilbert's  father,  and  had  lent 
her  the  album  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  en- 
lightening her.  What  was  his  motive  ?  Not,  she 
felt  sure,  though  she  still  disliked  him,  to  make  her 
miserable  and  to  wreck  his  friend's  marriage  :  he 
hated  her,  perhaps,  but  he  was  not,  she  felt,  so  utterly 
malignant,  and  he  was  devoted  to  Gilbert. 

She  met  his  eyes  firmly.  "Yes,"  she  answered. 
She  realised  that  Osmond  was  still  watching  her 
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closely,  but  that  there  was  an  expression  of  kindness 
in  his  face  that  was  new  to  her.  He  actually  looked 
sorry  for  her.  She  looked,  she  supposed,  as  if  she  were 
going  to  cry.  But  she  had  every  intention  of  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

She  broke  another  silence.  "  Have  you  known 
for  long  ?  "  she  asked. 

Osmond's  face  changed  suddenly.  Her  words  had 
evidently  cleared  up  the  position.  When  he  spoke 
he  dropped  his  habitual  drawl. 

"Always,"  he  answered.  "Ever  since  I  knew 
him.  And  I've  watched  it  growing." 

Katharine  thought  for  a  moment.  "That's  why 
you  were  jealous  of  any  one  else  being — intimate 
with  him,"  she  said.  It  was  not  a  question,  but 
Osmond  treated  it  as  one. 

"  Partly,"  he  replied,  and  made  a  slight  gesture 
of  impatience.  She  was  silent  again ;  then  she 
broke  out  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  why  did  he  do  it  t  "  she  cried.  "  He,  of  all 
people  ?  He  was  so  splendid  already.  What  was 
the  use  of  it  ?  " 

He  made  no  response  to  this  outburst,  but  after 
a  while  he  said  quietly  :  "  We  needn't  discuss  him. 
The  point  is — what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

Katharine  looked  at  the  floor. 

"I'm  going  to  help  him,"  she  answered  doggedly. 

When  she  looked  up  she  saw,  with  some  wonder, 
that  he  appeared  enormously  relieved.  He  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  jingled  some  keys,  and  smiled 
at  her. 

;<  You'll  marry  him  in  spite  of  everything  ?  "  he 
asked. 

She  nodded. 

"  And  never  let  him  know — that  you  know  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Katharine. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  ;    then  he  said, 
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speaking  swiftly  :  "  We  can  talk  plainly  now.  We 
must,  even  if  it  hurts  you.  You  really  know  that  all 
his  stories  about  his  family  and  his  life  are  lies,  and 
that  it's  impossible  for  him  to  tell  the  truth  if  it 
makes  him  seem  unromantic  ?  " 

Katharine  said  nothing.     He  went  on  inexorably. 

"  You  know  that  he  made  love  to  other  women 
behind  your  back,  and  will  probably  do  it  again  ? 
You  know  that  the  ring  you're  wearing  was  bought 
for  Eva  Gilmour  ?  He  probably  told  you  that  it 
was  an  heirloom." 

This  last  revelation,  and  the  uncanny  piece  of  in- 
sight which  accompanied  it,  was  a  horrible  shock. 
Katharine  bowed  her  head,  but  her  face  was  firmly 
set. 

"  You  know  that  you'll  have  to  spend  your  life, 
as  I've  done,  in  watching  him  and  trying  to  stop 
him  from  making  a  fool  of  himself  every  day  before 
people  who  can  see  through  him  ?  I  assure  you  that 
it  isn't  altogether  fun." 

Katharine  raised  her  head  and  looked  him  in  the 
face. 

"  I  love  him,"  she  said. 

Osmond  took  a  few  steps  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"I  used  to  hate  you,"  he  remarked  cheerfully. 
"  And  I  don't  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  like  each 
other  very  much.  But  I  believe  now  that  you  really 
are  devoted  to  him."  He  paused  ;  then  he  smiled 
queerly.  "  I  resign  my  guardianship  in  your  favour," 
he  said.  "Perhaps  you'll  have  more  influence  over 
him  than  I  had.  Anyhow,  I  honestly  wish  you  luck." 

He  spoke  in  the  most  detached  manner.  Katharine 
had  an  impression  that  from  his  earliest  moments  of 
consciousness  he  must  have  adopted  a  serene  atti- 
tude of  attainment,  and  he  was  patronising  her. 
But  she  liked  him  far  better  than  she  had  ever  done. 
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Formerly,  she  would  have  been  certain  that  he  had 
shown  her  the  photographs  in  order  that  she  might 
break  off  her  engagement,  and  so  allow  him  to  con- 

itinue  to  look  after  Gilbert,  and  to  live  at  ease  in 
Wisteria  Eoad;  but  now  she  knew  that  he  trusted  her 
and  was  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  her  marriage.  The 
knowledge  cheered  her,  which  was  strange,  for  of 
course  she  had  never  attached  any  importance  to 
his  opinion  of  her. 
She  began  to  say  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  mis- 
understood him.  He  cut  her  short  at  once. 
"  There's  another  thing,"  he  said.  "  He's  extrava- 
gant. He  likes  new  clothes  and  fur  coats  and  cham- 
pagne and  very  good  cigars.  You'll  have  to  stop  all 
that." 

Katharine  smiled.  "Poor  Gilbert!"  she  mur- 
mured. The  exclamation  seemed  to  irritate  Osmond. 
"Don't  be  sentimental,"  he  said  sharply.  "If 
you  can  make  him  work  hard  he  may  make  six  or 
seven  hundred  a  year.  If  you  mean  to  live  here  on 
that  you'll  have  to  be  immensely  careful." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  make  lots  of  money,"  announced 
Katharine.  "  And,  after  all,  Gilbert  has  his  five 
hundred  a  year." 

Osmond  stared  at  her. 

"  Five  hundred  a  year  !  "  he  echoed,  almost  rudely. 
"  He  hasn't  a  blessed  penny  of  his  own." 

"  But  he  told  me "  began  Katharine.    Then  she 

was  silent.  This  was  another  of  Gilbert's  fictions 
that  had  to  be  faced.  "  I  know  !  "she  cried.  "  You've 
been  paying  for  everything  !  What  an  idiot  I  was 
not  to  realise  that !  " 

"  Well,  if  I  chose  to  help  him —  "  said  Osmond 
quite  sulkily. 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  sound  of  Gilbert's 
key  in  the  front  door.  He  was  humming  melodiously 
as  he  entered.  Osmond  thrust  the  album  beneath  a 
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pile  of  music.  The  two  conspirators  stared  at  each 
other  for  a  swift  instant. 

"  Bemember,"  said  Osmond  grimly.  "Not  a  word 
to  him,  ever.  And  ~keep  your  temper." 

Gilbert's  step  sounded  in  the  passage,  and  Katha- 
rine braced  herself  to  the  attitude  which  was  to  endure 
for  the  whole  of  her  life. 
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WHEN  she  returned  to  the  Temple  that  evening  she 
was  tired  out,  and  she  lay  down  on  her  bed  until 
Violet  came  back  from  a  late  rehearsal.  To  listen 
to  Osmond's  revelations  had  been  bad  enough,  but 
it  was  joy  compared  with  the  strain  of  being  in 
Gilbert's  company  for  five  hours  and  pretending  all 
the  time  that  nothing  had  happened.  Gilbert  had 
been  in  a  cheerful  mood  and,  as  was  usually  the 
case  when  he  happened  to  be  in  such  a  condition, 
he  secreted  a  large  amount  of  new  apocrypha. 
Katharine  had  imagined  that  it  would  be  easy  to  bear 
with  him  ;  but  even  on  that  occasion,  when  they 
were  alone  and  there  was  no  one  to  overhear  him 
and  make  her  feel  ashamed,  there  were  moments 
when  she  longed  to  cry  out,  to  stop  him  at  any  cost. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  he  must  realise  how  distracted 
she  was  and  notice  the  insincerity  of  her  comments  ; 
but  he  didn't.  He  proceeded  blithely  from  strength 
to  strength,  and  as  she  listened  a  sickening  sense  of 
desolation  grew  in  her  heart.  She  loved  him  still, 
she  told  herself,  but  there  was  no  doubt,  alas  !  that 
he  had  changed  in  her  eyes  ;  she  had  lost  her  respect 
for  him.  When  he  kissed  her  she  almost  shrank 
away.  He  spoke  of  their  marriage  cheerfully,  but 
once  again  there  was  a  slight  hint  of  noble  resignation 
in  his  voice.  If  he  could  only  know  what  a  heavy 
task  it  was  bringing  to  her  ! 
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When  she  was  alone  in  the  Temple  she  made  a 
mighty  effort  to  think  out  the  situation  calmly. 
Her  sensations  during  the  afternoon  filled  her  with 
deep  foreboding.  Would  she  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
eternal  pretence  ?  There  was  her  temper  to  be 
reckoned  with,  as  Osmond  had  told  her  plainly,  and 
perhaps  Gilbert  would  tire  of  her  and  fall  in  love 
with  some  one  else,  making  all  her  efforts  vain. 
Then  she  tried  to  shake  off  depression.  Whatever 
might  happen,  she  had  to  make  the  attempt :  he  was 
the  man  she  had  adored,  though  she  had  known 
him  so  little  and  judged  him  so  unwisely  ;  he  needed 
her,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  and  she  would  not 
fail  him  in  his  need.  Yet,  if  she  gave  him  up,  might 
he  not  be  happier  *?  Osmond  would  continue  to 
finance  him,  and  there  would  always  be  women.  .  .  . 
No,  that  was  weakness  ;  he  must  be  saved  from  him- 
self. He  would  have  money,  and  his  fame  would 
grow,  but  he  would  sink  and  sink,  nevertheless.  She 
was  the  only  person  who  might  help  him,  because 
her  love  was  greater  than  any  one  else's  could  be. 
Even  Osmond,  who  was,  she  knew  now,  devoted  to 
him,  had  failed.  And  Osmond  had  encouraged  him 
to  show  himself  off  and  to  be  extravagant :  perhaps 
if  he  were  poor  and  obliged  to  work  very  hard  he  would 
forget  some  of  his  imaginary  splendours  and  become 
real  and  human.  If  it  seemed  necessary  she  would 
let  him  know,  in  spite  of  Osmond's  warning,  that  she 
had  discovered  his  besetting  weakness  ;  but  that 
could  only  happen  after  they  had  been  intimate  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  when  she  was  sure  of  her 
ground.  At  present  she  felt  sure  of  nothing,  and 
Gilbert  had  become  sadly  distant. 

In  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts  one  fact  stood 
out  with  somewhat  painful  clearness — how  far  she 
had  advanced  on  the  road  of  criticism.  Eomance  and 
sentimentality  were  dead :  she  no  longer  thrilled 
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passionately  at  the  idea  of  Gilbert  as  her  lover  ;  but 
she  felt  instead,  she  told  herself,  maternally  tender 
towards  his  weakness  :  she  knew  where  her  duty 
lay,  and  was  resolved  to  do  it.  Yet  the  episode  of  the 
ring  hurt  her  keenly  :  it  was  worse  than  all  Gilbert's 
fictions  ;  it  was  a  definitely  ugly,  cold-blooded  act. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  caused  by  some  queer  feeling 
of  resentment  towards  Eva  Gilmour — he  might  have 
realised  suddenly  that  Eva  had  ensnared  him  against 
his  will, — but  this  was  highly  improbable.  He  had 
never  said  anything  about  that  affair,  but  Katharine 
believed  that  he  had  broken  off  his  engagement  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  of  her  accident. 

Violet,  when  she  returned  an  hour  later,  found 
Katharine  still  lying  on  her  bed.  Violet  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  but  she  asked  no  questions, 
and  later  she  managed  to  divert  her  friend  for  a 
short  time  with  an  account  of  various  comic  mis- 
adventures which  had  happened  during  a  dress  re- 
hearsal. Katharine  went  back  to  her  room  soon 
after  supper  and  undressed,  but  it  was  past  midnight 
when  she  was  visited  by  sleep.  In  the  morning  she 
felt  more  tranquil ;  after  all,  it  was  no  use  worrying. 
Her  duty  was  plain,  whatever  difficulties  and  pains 
might  attend  it.  She  boarded  the  St  John's  Wood 
omnibus  as  usual  at  half -past  nine. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  that  she  experienced  the 
Second  Great  Shock. 

She  worked  all  the  morning,  and  lunched  with 
Gilbert.  Osmond  had  thoughtfully  gone  out,  but 
she  wished  that  he  was  there.  She  felt  miserably 
self-conscious — conscious,  too,  that  Gilbert  was  again 
in  one  of  his  blandest  Olympian  moods,  and  was 
excelling  himself.  No  subject  was  safe  :  if  she  had 
talked  of  lions  and  tigers  and  wild  elephants  she 
was  certain  that  he  would  instantly  produce  some 
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preposterous  legend  in  which  he  figured  as  a  super- 
tamer  of  savage  fauna  ;  as  it  was,  he  told  a  mar- 
vellous, but  now,  alas  !  incredible  tale  of  an  en- 
counter between  himself  and  a  mad  dog.  She  felt 
that  if  he  went  on  much  longer  in  this  strain  he 
would  be  provided  with  a  true  and  ghastly  story 
of  a  mad  girl.  She  struggled  with  a  perilous  impulse 
to  say  firmly  and  clearly,  "  You're  a  liar,  and  every 
one  knows  it !  "  And  to  think  that,  at  Cheale  and 
even  later,  she  had  devoured  his  discourse  as  Desde- 
mona  devoured  Othello's  accounts  of  his  military 
exploits  !  She  wondered  dimly  if  Othello  had  been 
a  liar,  and  whether,  if  Desdemona  had  informed  him 
of  the  fact,  he  would  have  instantly  strangled  her, 
or  whether  the  shock  might  have  knocked  some  sense 
into  his  poor  hot  brain  and  have  prevented  him  from 
swallowing  lago's  fictions  so  greedily. 

It  was  a  relief  when  luncheon  was  ended.  She 
proposed  an  immediate  walk.  Gilbert's  gift  of 
monologue  did  not  desert  him  during  walks,  but  at 
any  rate  the  stream  would  perhaps  be  less  unin- 
terrupted than  if  they  sat  together  in  the  house  or 
in  the  garden.  She  put  on  her  hat,  and  saw,  as  she 
did  so,  that  her  face  had  a  drawn  aspect.  No  wonder  ! 
She  loved  him  still,  but  the  strain  of  the  last  two 
meetings  after  the  Great  Shock  had  been  enormous. 
She  must  grow  accustomed  to  the  new  situation 
gradually  :  it  would  be  better  not  to  see  Gilbert 
again  until  two  or  three  days  had  elapsed.  She  really 
felt  in  danger  of  breaking  down — or  of  breaking  out 
with  something  awful.  How  was  she  going  to  stand  it  ? 

The  ironical  gods  observed  her  again,  but  on  this 
occasion  their  hearts  were  moved  to  pity,  and  they 
sent,  no  fiend,  but  an  angel  on  a  machine  to  assist 
in  her  preservation.  The  angel  was  again  a  small 
boy,  and  the  machine  was  another  box-tricycle. 
The  small  boy  in  Wisteria  Eoad  was  even  as  William 
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Bailey  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment :  he  whistled, 
he  shouted,  he  pedalled  madly.  They  waited  for 
him  to  pass,  and  when  he  had  almost  disappeared 
Katharine  turned  with  a  smile  to  Gilbert. 

"I  shall  always  be  careful  about  them!"  she 
said.  "  You  know  it  was  a  box- tricycle  that  nearly 
made  mincemeat  of  me  in  Chelsea  ?  "  An  expression 
of  deep  pain  came  over  Gilbert's  face.  He  held  up 
a  protesting  hand. 

"Don't  ever  speak  to  me  of  it !  "  he  cried.  His 
tone  was  so  tragic  that  Katharine  was  astonished. 
He  placed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  he  said  in  a  softer  voice.  "  If 
you  had  been  killed  your  blood  would  have  been  on 
my  head — as  surely  as  if  I  had  plunged  a  dagger  into 
your  heart.  Terrible  !  Terrible  !  "  He  groaned. 

Katharine  looked  at  him  in  wonder.  He  was  really 
exaggerating  the  accident ;  he  was  being  melodramatic 
once  again.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  few  legiti- 
mate opportunities  that  she  would  have  for  counter- 
ing exaggeration,  and  she  resolved  to  seize  it. 

"  It  wasn't  your  fault  at  all,"  she  answered  lightly. 
"  It  was  mine — the  boy's  perhaps  a  little — but  almost 
entirely  mine.  I  wasn't  looking  where  I  was  going  ; 
he  tried  to  dodge  me  and  I  tried  to  dodge  him.  We 
both  tried  a  moment  too  late." 

Gilbert  shook  his  head.  "  Ah  !  If  that  was  true  !  " 
he  began.  Katharine  stared  at  him. 

"  You  only  say  that  to  try  to  make  it  easier  for 
me,"  he  murmured. 

A  light  began  to  dawn  on  Katharine.  He  had 
evidently  got  hold  of  some  ridiculously  distorted 
version  of  the  accident.  This  should  be  cleared  up, 
at  any  rate  ;  she  was  becoming  tired  of  distortions. 

"Of  course  I  don't,"  she  answered  sharply.  "I 
may  have  been  depressed  by  something  I  had  just 
heard,  but  I  hadn't  any  intention  of  being  run  over 
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if  I  could  help  it."  She  paused,  still  looking  at  his 
face,  which  amazed  her.  "Oh!"  she  cried,  "you 
didn't  imagine  that  I  got  into  his  way  on  purpose  I  " 

Gilbert's  expression  became  still  more  extra- 
ordinary. He  halted,  and  stared  at  her  for  nearly 
half  a  minute.  At  last,  in  a  tone  that  denoted  stupe- 
faction, he  cried — 

"XHdn'tyouf" 

Then  she  understood. 

"  You  mean  that  I  tried  to  kill  myself  ?  "  she 
answered.  "  Of  course  not." 

"  Well,  I'm  damned,"  said  Gilbert.  And  he  began 
to  stalk  away  along  the  pavement  without  waiting 
for  her. 

Katharine  watched  him  until  he  had  walked  for 
twenty  yards.  There  was  offended  dignity  in  the 
very  curve  of  his  back,  and  he  carried  his  head  high. 
The  comic  aspect  of  the  affair  overwhelmed  her 
suddenly;  she  hurried  after  him,  and  was  laughing 
when  she  overtook  him. 

"  Gilbert !  don't  be  so  absurd  !  "  she  cried.  This 
impertinent  sentence  brought  him  to  an  abrupt 
halt ;  he  looked  at  her  as  if  he  could  not  believe 
that  she  had  uttered  it,  and  when  he  saw  that  the 
smile  did  not  leave  her  face  he  gave  her  a  glance 
that  should  have  frozen  her  blood. 

"  Please  don't  speak  to  me  like  that,"  he  said, 
with  awful  politeness.  Then  he  began  to  walk  up 
the  hill.  He  looked  extraordinarily  pompous  ;  his 
nose  was  elevated  to  an  absurd  angle,  and  Katharine 
was  reminded  of  Eileen — Eileen  on  the  occasion  when 
she  had  tried  to  cut  her  friend  in  the  Bolton  Eoad. 
But  although  she  was  fully  appreciative  of  his 
ludicrous  aspect,  she  felt  that  the  barometer  of  her 
temper  was  beginning  to  rise  rapidly. 

"Well,  you  are  absurd,"  she  said.  "  I  do  believe 
you're  sorry  that  I  didn't  try  to  commit  suicide." 
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Gilbert  quickened  his  pace  and  raised  his  nose 
to  an  even  more  exalted  angle.  He  was  sniffing 
the  breeze  like — oh  !  like  the  Monarch  of  the  Glen  ! 
Katharine  kept  pace  with  him  resolutely,  feeling  that 
the  passers-by  must  certainly  think  them  a  couple  of 
lunatics.  Presently,  without  looking  at  her,  Gilbert 
spoke  in  a  cavernous  voice. 

"I've  been  deceived.  I've  been  made  a  fool  of  !  " 
he  announced.  "It  was  all  a  plant — a  put-up  job 
between  you  and  Violet.  I  call  it  disgusting  !  "  He 
began  to  walk  so  fast  that  Katharine  almost  had  to 
trot  beside  him. 

"  No  one  deceived  you  ;  it  was  your  own  imagina- 
tion— as  usual,"  she  retorted.  This  candid  criticism 
made  him  halt  again  so  abruptly  that  Katharine 
found  herself  ahead  of  him.  He  looked  perfectly 
horror-stricken.  Then  he  collected  himself,  and 
addressed  her  in  accents  of  deadly  calm. 

"  You  are  not  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way,"  he 
said.  "  You  know  very  well  that  Violet  came  rushing 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  were  in  the  hospital,  and  said 
that  you  had  tried  to  kill  yourself  because  you 
thought  that  I  was  engaged  to  some  one  else. 
You  arranged  it  between  you.  I  congratulate  you. 
Very  clever.  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  more." 

He  looked  so  like  an  offended  turkey-cock  that 
Katharine  could  not  help  smiling  again,  which 
evidently  infuriated  him. 

"But,  my  dear!  "  she  cried,  "if  I  had  arranged 
it,  should  I  be  so  silly  as  to  give  it  away  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  now  you  think  you're  safe,"  he  retorted. 
"  You  think  that  you've  really  caught  me  this  time. 
But  don't  be  too  sure.  Anyhow,  even  if  you  didn't 
arrange  it  all,  that  little  liar  Violet  did.  I'll  deal 
with  her  presently." 

Evidently  a  mot  cruel  was  in  pickle  for  Violet.  It 
occurred  then  to  Katharine  that  Violet  had  actually 
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imagined  her  to  be  capable  of  attempting  suicide, 
and  had  improved  the  occasion  with  Gilbert.  But 
that  was  of  comparatively  small  importance.  What 
really  mattered  was  that  Gilbert  was  furious  at 
finding  that  his  glorious  attitude  was  spoilt — that 
the  would-be  self-destroyer  whom  he  was  saving 
from  herself  by  marriage  had  only  been  the  victim 
of  an  ordinary  commonplace  accident.  He  had 
admired  himself  as  the  solver  of  a  tragic  and  romantic 
problem,  and  had  now  discovered  that  the  premisses 
were  all  wrong.  He  was  left  sky-high  on  his  Bridge 
of  Asses — and  she  had  laughed. 

It  was  comic,  but  at  the  same  time  she  felt  sorry 
for  him.  He  had  done  his  best ;  he  had  come  to  the 
hospital  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  her  accident. 
Even  if  he  had  admired  himself  in  a  fine  attitude, 
at  any  rate  it  had  led  to  a  fine  action.  She  gave  him 
a  chance. 

"  I  believe  that  you  would  have  come  just  the  same 
even  if  you  had  known  the  truth,"  she  said. 

But  Gilbert  was  beyond  help.  "  You're  utterly 
mistaken,"  he  answered  deliberately.  "  Nothing 
would  have  induced  me  to  come  except  that  I  felt 
certain  you  tried  to  commit  suicide  for  my  sake, 
and  that  you  would  try  again.  Violet  said  that  you 
were  going  to  try  again  as  soon  as  you  got  well. 
You've  let  me  in  nicely." 

His  anger  seemed  to  have  fizzled  out.  He  looked 
like  a  helplessly  sulky  schoolboy.  :' You'd  better 
leave  me  alone  to  think  it  out,"  he  added.  "It 
alters  things.  And  I  don't  imagine  that  we  shall 
get  much  pleasure  out  of  each  other's  company 
to-day,"  he  concluded  with  ludicrous  stiffness. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Katharine,  and  turned  and  walked 
away  down  the  road.  She  was  highly  annoyed  by 
his  last  remarks,  and  was  not  pleased  to  think  that 
this  absurd  contretemps  had  added  to  the  difficulties 
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that  beset  her  future.  But  she  felt  certain  that  it 
would  lead  to  no  serious  rupture  between  them. 
She  would  not  allow  that.  He  needed  her,  and  when 
he  had  thought  it  over  he  would  see  that  it  really 
didn't  matter.  It  was  strange,  however,  that  his 
conceit  should  go  to  the  length  of  wishing  that  some 
one  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide  out  of  blighted 
love  for  him  :  it  reminded  her,  somehow,  of  those 
disgusting  women  in  novels  who  were  flattered  when 
men  fought  duels  about  them.  It  would  be  better, 
she  decided  once  more,  if  they  did  not  meet  for 
two  or  three  days.  He  would  have  become  used  to 
the  idea  that  she  had  seen  him  off  his  pedestal — 
if  he  only  knew  ! — and  she  would  have  attained 
complete  self-control.  The  only  thing  for  him,  she 
knew  now  more  than  ever,  was  to  marry  her.  Suppose 
that  another  woman  had  found  out  all  about  him  ! 
She  would  have  left  him  or  tortured  him.  Katharine 
returned  to  the  Temple  in  a  state  that  was  not  far 
remote  from  smug  self-admiration. 

It  did  not  last  long.  What  really  pleased  her  was 
the  thought  that,  in  spite  of  his  foolishness  in  believing 
that  she  had  attempted  suicide,  he  had  come  straight 
to  her  when  she  was  in  hospital,  and  had  presumably 
forgotten  Eva  Gilmour.  When  she  reached  the 
Temple  she  found  that  Violet  had  just  returned 
from  a  shopping  expedition,  and  was  eating  chocolate 
Eclairs  and  drinking  tea.  Katharine  accused  her  at 
once  of  having  told  Gilbert  an  elaborate  lie.  "  And 
he  has  found  out  now,  and  he's  furious,"  she  con- 
cluded. "  You've  made  it  ever  so  much  more  difficult 
for  me." 

Violet  stared.  "Ha!  Was  it  difficult  before?" 
she  demanded. 

"  Ghastly  !  "  answered  Katharine,  off  her  guard. 
She  felt  that  the  strain  of  the  last  two  days  was  de- 
manding a  reaction.  "I  suppose  you  did  it  out  of 
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kindness/'  she  went  on,  "but  I  told  him  to-day 
that  it  was  only  an  accident,  and  Jie  was  very 
unkind." 

She  expected  Violet  to  be  sympathetic,  but  Violet 
only  said,  "What  a  silly  fool  you  were!"  and  ate 
Eclairs  earnestly.  Katharine  became  annoyed. 

"He  had  to  know  the  truth,"  she  said.  "You 
theatrical  people  seem  to  think  that  no  one  can  be 
in  love  without  deceiving  and  lying.  I  don't  care 
about  that  kind  of  thing." 

She  expected  that  Violet  would  denounce  her  as  a 
prig  or  a  superior  person,  but  Violet  merely  stared 
at  her  with  enormous  eyes. 

"The  truth  !  "  she  cried.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  really  an  accident  1  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  was,"  answered  Katharine 
impatiently.  "Do  you  think  I'm  that  kind  of 
fool,  now  ?  I've  grown  wiser  since  I've  known 
you,  though  you  haven't  noticed  it." 

Violet  seemed  genuinely  astonished.  "The  nurse 
told  me,"  she  explained.  "  It  certainly  didn't  seem 
like  you.  But  in  love  affairs  one  never  knows.  And 
so  he  was  furious  because  you  didn't  try  ?  " 

"M'm!"  said  Katharine  from  the  centre  of  an 
Eclair.  Violet  rose,  swept  superbly  across  the  room, 
and  halted  in  front  of  her. 

"  Oh  !  Give  him  up  !  "  she  cried.  "  Send  him  to 
the  devil !  I  thought  I'd  done  the  right  thing,  but 
when  I  saw  how  unsettled  and  wretched  you  were 
I  felt  awful.  Chuck  him  !  Tell  him  to  go  to  hell. 
He's  a  bragger  and  a  boaster,  and  he  thinks  about 
no  one  but  himself.  We  all  know  him.  He's  a  fine 
singer,  but  he's  a  rotter,  out  and  out.  If  I  hadn't 
thought  that  you'd  try  to  kill  yourself  again  I'd 
never  have  been  such  an  idiot.  He  doesn't  love  you  ; 
he  makes  love  to  any  one  ;  he  made  love  to  me — 
serious  love:  he  asked  me  to  go  away  with  him  for 
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a  fortnight.  Give  him  up,  K.  T.  He'll  only  make  you 
miserable.  Men  are  pigs." 

She  flung  herself  into  a  chair  as  she  concluded 
this  outburst.  *'  I've  been  wanting  to  say  that  for 
some  time,"  she  added,  "only  I  thought  you  might 
make  a  success  of  it,  somehow.  I  know  now  that 
you  won't ;  I  can  see  it  in  your  face,  only  you  think 
it  would  be  grand  and  brave  to  go  through  with  it. 
You  won't  think  so  in  two  months'  time.  If  you 
were  an  ordinary  sort  of  girl  I  wouldn't  mind  ;  but 
you're  not.  You're  the  sort  that  sets  her  teeth  and 
sticks  it  out  and  has  an  awful  pain  inside  all  her  life, 
and  dies  without  having  got  anything  good  out  of 
anything." 

Katharine  finished  the  Eclair  calmly,  and  looked  up 
at  her.  "You  mean  to  be  kind,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
"  but  it's  no  use.  I'm  going  to  stick  it  out." 

Violet  made  a  desperate  gesture.  "  Why  I  "  she 
cried. 

"Because  I  love  him,"  Katharine  answered. 
Violet  laughed  harshly.  How  actresses  delight  in 
scenes,  thought  Katharine. 

"You  don't  know  what  love  is,"  said  Violet. 
"  No  woman  does,  really,  unless  she  has  lived  with 
a  man.  Oh  !  they  think  they  do  ;  they  get  that 
from  books — the  sentimental,  squashy,  curious  side  ! 
But  all  that  is  just — experimental.  It's  when  a  man 
has  hurt  you,  and  used  you  when  you  were  indifferent, 
and  slighted  you  when  you  weren't,  and  lived  so  near 
to  you  for  months  together  that  if  it  had  been  any 
one  else  you'd  have  gone  mad — it's  then  that  you 
know  whether  you  love  him  or  not.  You  aren't  in 
love  !  You  were  infatuated  with  Arch  because  you'd 
never  met  any  one  else,  and  now  that  you  know  him 
better  you're  infatuated  with  yourself  as  a  kind  of 
bright  and  shiny  guardian  angel.  That's  all  damned 
idiocy.  I've  shocked  you,  I  suppose ;  you  think 
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I'm  far  too  wise  about  men,  and  must  have  had 
what  your  relations  would  call  awful  adventures. 
I  have,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  They  taught  me  sense. 
I'd  shoot  myself  rather  than  marry  a  man  like  Arch. 
Brutes  are  bad  and  prigs  are  bad,  but  when  a  man's 
a  brute  as  well  as  a  prig,  and  such  a  prig  that  he 
takes  in  himself  and  can't  realise  that  he's  a  brute, 
he's  past  prayers  on  this  earth." 

Katharine  was  astonished  at  her  vehemence. 
Violet  had  always  seemed  to  admire  Gilbert,  though 
in  old  days  she  had  criticised  him  lightly.  But  of 
course  she  was  all  wrong  now. 

"  You  may  know  some  men,  but  you  don't  know 
him,"  she  said. 

Violet  suddenly  lost  her  temper.  "  I  know  one 
thing  about  him  that  you  don't,"  she  said.  "  He 
waited  for  three  days  after  I  told  him  about  your 
smash-up  before  he  came  to  the  hospital." 

Katharine  stared  at  her.     "  Well  1  "  she  said. 

"He  waited  for  three  days,"  went  on  Violet 
passionately,  "until  Mrs  Gilmour  had  given  him  the 
sack.  I  know  all  about  it.  I  heard  it  from  her.  She 
came  round  here  to  find  out  how  you  were.  I  told 
her  straight  out  that  you'd  tried  to  kill  yourself— 
I  left  the  reason  to  her.  She  let  out  that  they  had 
sacked  him  on  that  very  day — three  days  after  you 
were  smashed.  After  that  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  come  and  see  you.  I  suppose  he  told  you  that  he 
had  broken  the  engagement  off  himself.  Oh  !  Give 
him  up,  K.  T.  !  You  see  what  he  is." 

Katharine  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Yes,  I  see  what  he  is,"  she  said.  "  That's  why  he 
needs  me." 

Violet  made  another  gesture  of  despair.  Then  she 
sprang  up,  rushed  across  the  room,  and  hugged 
Katharine  violently. 

"You've  grown  up,"  she  cried.     "You've  grown 
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up  into  a  complete  fool.  You're  going  to  make  a 
gfl.11iTna.sh  of  your  bright  young  life,  but  I  love  you. 
Anyhow,  it  won't  last  for  ever,  and  you've  always 
got  me.  But  before  you  marry  him,  tell  him,  for 
God's  sake,  that  you  know  what  a  fraud  he  is.  Start 
fair." 

Katharine  shook  her  head.  "  If  I  told  him,"  she 
said,  "  he  wouldn't  marry  me.  He's  suspicious 
already.  And  I'm  going  to  marry  him,"  she  concluded 
with  great  emphasis. 

Violet  wagged  her  head  dolefully. 

"  Well,  I've  done  my  worst,"  she  said. 
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KATHARINE  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  Violet's 
revelation.  After  all,  she  thought,  Gilbert  could  not 
very  well  have  come  to  see  her  in  hospital  until  his 
engagement  with  Eva  had  been  broken  off.  She  went 
to  St  John's  Wood  as  usual  during  the  next  week. 
He  was  taciturn  and  gloomy,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
object  to  her  presence  there,  though  he  went  out 
alone  frequently.  They  had  one  walk  together,  but 
it  was  not  a  cheerful  expedition.  He  hardly  spoke, 
and  answered  at  random  when  she  attempted  to 
make  him  talk.  She  thought  rather  bitterly  of  those 
happy  days  of  companionship  at  Cheale  and  after- 
wards, but  she  determined  not  to  allow  present  con- 
ditions to  depress  her.  They  could  not  last — she  was 
certain  of  that.  Gilbert  would  soon  begin  to  appre- 
ciate her  unobtrusive  devotion,  and  the  wounds  in 
his  vanity  would  heal. 

He  did  not  speak  of  their  marriage  :  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it ;  but  once, 
when  Katharine  had  ventured  to  hint  that  the  day 
was  drawing  near,  he  exclaimed  impatiently,  "  Oh  ! 
we  might  as  well  put  off  all  that !  "  This,  however, 
was  only  a  momentary  outburst  of  petulance  ;  actually 
he  seemed  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  and  he  bought 
himself  a  new  silk  hat  and  an  effulgent  pair  of  patent- 
leather  boots.  The  marriage  was  inevitable,  Kath- 
arine felt  absolutely  convinced.  It  was  very  much 
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the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him,  and  no 
power  on  earth  should  prevent  it.  Her  mind  was 
made  up  ;  but  when  he  continued  to  be  silent  and 
surly,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  her  own  prospects 
of  happiness  were  not  entirely  bright.  But  happiness 
did  not  matter.  She  was  doing  the  right  thing. 
The  gaunt  hand  of  duty  beckoned  her  down  the  road 
of  life. 

Osmond  disappeared  again.  He  had  gone  up  the 
river  rejoicing  from  Oxford  with  some  friends. 
Katharine  actually  regretted  his  absence. 

She  arrived  at  Wisteria  Eoad  one  morning  only  a 
few  days  before  the  date  of  the  wedding.  It  was 
a  perfect  June  day ;  the  little  garden  was  flooded 
with  sunshine,  and  before  she  entered  the  house 
she  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  looked  at  the  roses. 
Osmond  was  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  the 
flowers  did  him  credit.  Katharine  had  turned  to 
contemplate  a  herbaceous  border  that  was  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  when  she  became  aware  that  sounds  of 
a  most  unusual  kind  were  proceeding  from  the  open 
window  of  the  music-room.  She  listened,  and  realised 
that  a  female  voice  was  declaiming  a  drawing-room 
ballad  of  an  atrociously  sentimental  character,  to 
which  unskilful  but  determined  hands  were  vamping 
an  accompaniment.  This  was  very  strange.  Gilbert, 
she  knew,  was  out,  and  it  occurred  to  her  as  possible 
that  the  housekeeper  was  pouring  forth  her  passionate 
soul.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  a  pupil  who  had  come  to 
see  Gilbert,  though  Gilbert's  pupils  were  not  en- 
couraged to  sing  drawing-room  ballads.  She  rose 
and  went  to  the  music-room  window. 

The  singer  sat  at  the  piano  with  her  back  towards 
the  window,  but  Katharine  saw  that  she  was  a  very 
large  lady  with  an  ample  bosom  and  a  lot  of  yellowish 
hair.  The  ample  bosom  heaved  and  sank  like  the 
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bellows  of  an  organ  as  she  sang.  She  flung  back  her 
head  and  discharged  a  dropping  fire  of  high  notes. 
She  was  evidently  very  much  in  earnest.  Her  hat, 
which  resembled  a  large  compote  of  fruit,  lay  on  the 
piano.  She  wore  a  white  flannel  coat  and  skirt  and 
white  shoes  and  stockings. 

Whoever  she  was,  she  had  the  air  of  being  com- 
pletely at  home.  Katharine  inspected  her  through 
the  window  for  some  moments,  and  decided  that 
she  had  the  voice  of  a  peacock  ;  then  she  went  to 
the  front  door  and  entered  the  house.  As  she  reached 
the  music-room  the  ballad  expired  with  a  long 
wailing  cry.  Katharine  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in. 

She  saw  then  that  the  singer  had  a  florid,  rather 
coarse,  but  good-natured  face,  which  somehow 
exactly  matched  her  voice.  She  looked  at  Katharine 
without  surprise  or  embarrassment. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said  affably.  Katharine 
returned  the  greeting,  and  waited  for  the  stranger 
to  explain  her  presence.  The  stranger,  however, 
showed  no  inclination  to  do  so. 

"  I  never  can  keep  from  singing  when  I  get  into  a 
sunny  room  with  a  pianner,"  she  remarked,  and  she 
struck  an  inharmonious  sequence  of  chords. 

Katharine  was  puzzled.  The  stranger  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  pupil  and  certainly  not  a  friend  of  Gilbert. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  Mr  Arch  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  large  lady  suddenly  looked  very  solemn,  and 
nodded  portentously. 

"  I  should  jolly  well  think  I  do,  my  dear,"  she 
answered  with  great  emphasis.  She  struck  more 
chords  and  hummed  a  tune.  "  And  what's  more," 
she  added  rather  aggressively,  "  I'm  going  to  wait 
here  till  I  do  see  him." 

"  He  ought  to  be  back  in  about  an  hour,"  said 
Katharine. 
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"  Ah,"  responded  the  stranger,  and  pursed  up  her 
lips  very  tightly.  Then  she  inspected  Katharine. 
"Who  are  you,  dear?"  she  asked.  "One  of  his 
pupils  ?  " 

" No,"  answered  Katharine.  "I'm  a  friend,"  she 
added  after  a  moment.  She  felt  disinclined  to  tell 
the  large  lady  that  she  was  Gilbert's  fiancee.  The 
large  lady  looked  as  if  she  might  make  vulgar  and 
irritating  comments.  She  seemed  entirely  satisfied 
with  Katharine's  explanation. 

"  Gilbert  was  always  a  great  feller  for  friends," 
she  remarked.  "  Cosy  little  place  he's  got  here." 
She  played  some  more  chords.  Katharine  saw  that 
her  fat  hands  were  adorned  with  many  rings.  She 
diffused  a  strong  odour  of  patchouli. 

"  Know  the  '  Turkish  Patrol  '  f  "  she  inquired  with 
her  head  on  one  side. 

"I've  heard  it,"  answered  Katharine.  The 
"  Turkish  Patrol "  had  been  Aunt  Cely's  solitary 
piece  of  music. 

"  Like  to  hear  it  again  ?  "  asked  the  visitor,  and, 
without  waiting  for  Katharine  to  reply,  she  began 
to  play — pianissimo  at  first,  working  up  to  a  tre- 
mendous forte-fortissimo  climax.  She  struck  in- 
numerable wrong  notes,  but  there  was  no  denying 
that  it  was  a  spirited  performance.  When  it  was 
ended  she  rose  from  the  music-stool  and  made  a  low 
bow  to  Katharine. 

"  There  !  "  she  said.  "  Got  some  ginger  hi  it, 
hasn't  it  f  Gilbert  never  liked  it,  but  I  used  to  tell 
him  it  was  better  than  the  lackadaisical  stuff  he  used 
to  sing.  I  hoped  he'd  come  in  as  I  was  playing  it. 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  his  face."  She  laughed 
immoderately,  then  dried  her  eyes  with  a  lace 
handkerchief. 

Katharine  was  more  puzzled  than  ever.  Who  on 
earth  was  she  ?  She  spoke  of  Gilbert  by  his  Christian 
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name  and  as  if  she  had  known  him  well.  An  idea 
came  to  Katharine  :  was  this  another  exposure  of 
the  great  family  myth  1  She  resolved  to  find  out. 

"  Are  you  a  relation  of  Mr  Arch  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  question  seemed  to  amuse  the  large  lady.  Her 
face  became  convulsed  with  mirth,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  reply. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  may  say  that  I  am,"  she  answered 
at  last.  "  A  near  and  dear  relation — especially  dear  ! 
'  Mother  was  the  mother  of  us  both,'  as  the  song  says. 
No,  not  quite  that,  of  course  ;  but  still,  as  near  a 
relation  as  can  be."  She  laughed  again ;  then  a 
cunning  expression  came  into  her  face,  and  she  pointed 
to  the  door. 

"Will  you  know  when  he  comes  in  ?  "  she  asked. 
"In  at  the  front  door,  I  mean,"  she  continued, 
seeing  that  Katharine  looked  puzzled.  "  Shall  you 
hear  him  or  will  he  ring  f  " 

"  I  shall  hear  his  key,"  said  Katharine. 

"  Well,  when  he  comes,"  said  the  lady  in  a  dramatic 
whisper,  "  you  go  and  tell  him  that  his  cousin  Amelia 
has  come  back  from  Australia  to  see  him.  Do,  dearie  ! 
It'll  be  rare  fun  to  see  his  face." 

"Why?  Won't  he  be  glad  to  see  you?  "  asked 
Katharine  coldly.  She  felt  almost  certain  now  that 
the  large  lady  was  not  Gilbert's  cousin  but  an  un- 
welcome revenant  from  some  episode  in  Gilbert's 
early  life.  Why  had  the  housekeeper  let  her  in  ? 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  lady  oracularly.  She 
began  to  perambulate  the  room  and  to  inspect  the 
pictures  and  furniture.  "  Ah  !  Gilbert  always  knew 
how  to  make  himself  comfortable,"  she  said.  "  And 
roses  in  the  garden  !  "  she  added,  looking  out  of  the 
window.  "  I'll  have  a  bunch  of  them  before  I  go. 
They're  my  favourite  flowers.  Some  one  used  to 
tell  me  that  I  was  like  a  pink  rose.  Full-blown  now, 
though,  eh,  dear?  "  She  laughed,  and  continued  to 
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walk  about  the  room.     Presently  she  came  to  Kath- 
arine's photograph,  which  was  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Why,  it's  you  !  "  she  cried.  "  Don't  you  look 
solemn  ?  And  you've  written  his  name  on  it." 
She  turned  and  looked  at  Katharine.  "  You  don't 
happen  to  be  the  young  woman  that  he's  going  to 
marry,  do  you  f  "  she  asked,  almost  sharply. 

Katharine  felt  irritated  and  defiant.  The  woman 
was  good-natured  enough,  but  she  really  was  dread- 
fully vulgar. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  she  answered.  The  large  lady  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  information. 

"  Goodness  !  I  never  thought  I  should  meet  you 
here!"  she  exclaimed  with  feeling.  "You  aren't 
at  all  the  sort  of  girl  I  should  have  thought  Gilbert 
would  have  chosen.  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  "  She  sat 
down  in  a  chair,  looking  agitated,  and  began  to  fan 
herself  with  the  lace  handkerchief. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  have  chosen  a  lucky  morning," 
she  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?  "  demanded  Katharine. 

The  lady  detected  annoyance  in  her  voice,  and 
waved  the  handkerchief  deprecatingly. 

"Nothing  rude,  dearie,"  she  answered.  "Don't 
be  angry  with  me.  Only  I  hoped  to  see  Gilbert  alone, 
and  to  have  a  little  talk  over  old  times.  One  doesn't 
expect  to  find  a  man's  young  woman  sitting  about 
in  his  house  before  they're  married,  does  one  f  I 
don't  mean  that  there's  any  harm  in  it ;  I'm  not  old- 
fashioned,  the  Lord  knows.  But  not  quite  usual, 
is  it  ?  " 

She  was  still  oddly  agitated.  Her  face  became 
hot  and  shiny,  and  she  did  not  speak  for  some  time. 
Fat  fair  women  soon  look  pathetic ;  Katharine 
began  to  feel  sorry  for  the  large  lady  now  that  she 
was  obviously  distressed.  She  could  have  nothing 
in  common  with  Gilbert ;  but  perhaps  she  had 
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befriended  him,  or  had  a  romantic  worship  for  him, 
and  had  come  to  take  a  sentimental  farewell. 

"I  shall  go  as  soon  as  he  comes  back,"  said  Kath- 
arine. "  Then  you  can  have  your  talk." 

But  the  large  lady's  agitation  increased. 

"  No  !  It's  me  that  had  better  go,"  she  said. 
"  Funny  !  I  came  up  here  thinking  what  a  lark  it 
would  be,  and  how  he  really  deserved  it  after  the 
way  he  treated  me,  but  as  soon  as  I  knew  you  were 
his  girl  it  doesn't  seem  funny  at  all."  She  stared 
at  Katharine  with  a  strange  expression,  half-comic, 
half -desperate.  "But  I  must  see  him  some  time  !  " 
she  cried.  "It's  a  duty."  She  seemed  to  cheer  up. 
"  I  know  !  I'll  write  to  him,"  she  said.  Then  she 
became  despondent.  "  That  won't  do.  He'll  never 
believe  it's  me.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  " 

Katharine  was  by  now  quite  convinced  that  the 
large  lady  had  figured  luridly  in  Gilbert's  past,  and 
she  began  to  feel  a  certain  curiosity.  Gilbert  should 
meet  the  lady,  she  decided,  and  she  herself  would 
show  him  how  large-minded  and  tolerant  she  could 
be.  She  had  just  arrived  at  this  decision  when  she 
heard  the  front  door  slam. 

"  There  he  is  !  "  she  cried. 

The  large  lady  gripped  her  arm,  and  spoke  in  an 
accent  of  deadly  earnest. 

"  Get  me  out  before  he  can  see  me,"  she  said. 
"  The  window — anywhere  !  Quick  !  Pretend  I'm 
some  one  else,  then.  Oh,  don't  you  understand  ? 
I  mustn't  see  him  with  you  here.  It's  not  decent !  " 

Katharine  was  astonished  at  the  agonised  tone  of 
her  last  words.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
A  moment  later  the  door  opened,  and  Gilbert  entered. 
The  large  lady  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  room 
apparently  looking  at  a  picture. 

It  was  all  a  fuss  about  nothing,  thought  Katharine, 
but  her  curiosity  deepened.  Gilbert  said,  "  Hullo  ! 
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Good  morning,"  to  her  ;  then  he  stared  at  the  large 
lady's  back.  Katharine  saw  from  his  eyes  that  he 
did  not  recognise  her. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"Some  one  who  wants  to  see  you,"  answered 
Katharine  loudly  and  clearly.  And  then  the  large 
lady  gave  up  the  game  and  turned  round.  Katharine 
was  watching  Gilbert's  face  :  for  a  moment  the  look 
of  slight  curiosity  remained  ;  then  it  was  succeeded 
by  an  expression  that  denoted  the  utmost  limit 
of  appalled  horror.  He  turned  white  ;  his  lips  moved, 
but  uttered  no  sound.  Katharine  was  terrified  and 
ran  to  him.  He  pushed  her  away  roughly,  and 
stared  at  the  visitor  as  if  her  round  red  face  belonged 
to  the  head  of  the  Medusa. 

The  large  lady  advanced  down  the  room. 

"It's  me  all  right,  Gilbert,"  she  said  in  clear 
business-like  tones.  "  It  had  to  be  done,  but  I'm 
sorry  it  happened  like  this." 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  Gilbert  gave  a  long  gasp. 
The  lady  held  up  an  authoritative  hand. 

"  Now,  pull  yourself  together,"  she  said  firmly. 
"If  we  talk  sense  no  one  need  be  hurt  by  this  more 
than  is  necessary.  I  never  meant  to  see  you  again, 
but  I  happened  to  come  across  that  notice  hi  the 
papers.  At  first  I  wasn't  going  to  do  anything, 
but  when  I  thought  it  over  I  felt  I  couldn't  let  you 
commit  bigamy  ;  they'd  have  found  you  out  sooner 
or  later.  That's  it,  you  see,  my  dear,"  she  went 
on,  turning  to  Katharine.  "I'm  his  wife.  I  pre- 
tended to  be  dead  after  we  separated.  I  got  a  lot 
of  letters  written  supposed  to  come  from  my  relations 
describing  how  I'd  been  drowned,  and  sent  them 
to  him.  I  knew  he'd  be  only  too  glad  to  believe  it 
and  wouldn't  worry  about  certificates.  We  hated 
each  other  like  cat  and  dog.  I  felt  free  after  I'd  done 
that.  Funny  !  I  got  the  idea  out  of  a  book  by  a 
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man  called  Wells — '  Mr  Polly  '  was  the  book's  name. 
Mr  Polly  pretended  to  be  dead  and  got  away  from 
his  wife,  like  I  did  from  Gilbert ;  and,  funnier  still, 
Mr  Polly  met  his  wife  afterwards,  just  as  I'm  meeting 
my  husband.  But  Mr  Polly  didn't  let  that  make  any 
difference,  and  I  shan't  either.  I  never  want  to  see 
Gilbert  again,  and  never  will.  You  two  can  be  happy 
together — but  of  course  if  you  marry  it's  bigamy. 
It's  only  fair  you  should  know  that,  my  dear,  and 
you've  taken  it  well  and  your  pluck  does  you 
credit." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  her  surprise  at  these  astound- 
ing revelations  Katharine  heard  the  name  of  Mr  Wells 
with  a  thrill.  It  was  like  that  extraordinary  man, 
she  thought,  not  only  to  have  created  a  pattern 
for  her  own  life,  but  also  to  have  influenced  the 
conduct  of  the  large  lady.  He  really  was  wonderful ; 
he  permeated  the  world  like  yeast  in  a  loaf.  But 
these  thoughts,  and  the  amazement  caused  by  the 
large  lady,  faded  to  insignificance  as  she  watched 
Gilbert's  face.  His  expression  passed  from  stupefac- 
tion to  horror,  and  from  horror  to  a  dreadful  kind 
of  loose  weakness  :  his  jaw  dropped  ;  his  eyes  were 
glazed.  Katharine  thought  that  he  was  about  to 
fall.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  she  seemed  to  read  what  was  in  his  mind.  He 
was  broken,  pedestal  and  all.  Words  that  he  had 
said  long  ago  came  back  to  her  memory — the  shadow 
of  a  dead  woman — buried  near  Keats  in  Eome — 
white  and  gold,  white  and  gold.  She  felt  that  he 
remembered  them  too  ;  perhaps  he  even  perceived 
the  horrid  irony  of  the  fact  that  the  large  lady  was 
white  and  gold,  though  she  bore  no  other  resemblance 
to  the  legendary  dead  woman  whom  he  had  described 
in  that  Great  Lie.  Katharine  felt  nothing  but  pity 
for  him.  He  stood  before  her  stripped  of  the  last 
wretched  rags  of  that  many- coloured  garment  of 
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myth  ;  he  was  naked  and  utterly  shamed.  She  went 
to  him  and  took  his  hand. 

"It's  all  right,  Gilbert,"  she  said.  "It  doesn't 
make  any  difference." 

His  hand  lay  limply  in  hers  ;  he  shook  his  head 
feebly.  She  made  him  sit  down  in  a  chair,  and  stood 
near  him  with  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  The  large 
lady  surveyed  her  with  approval. 

"  You're  a  good  sort,"  she  said,  "  and  I'm  sorry 
to  have  bothered  you  like  this,  but  it  had  to  be 
done,  hadn't  it  ?  When  I  came  I  thought  I  should 
enjoy  it,  for  I  did  hate  him,  but  I  don't  feel  so  jolly 
now.  He's  taken  it  rather  hard,  hasn't  he  ?  When 
you  come  to  think  about  it,  it  is  a  bit  of  a  shock 
for  a  man ;  but  he'll  get  over  it,  and  you  won't  ever 
see  me  again.  I'm  going  abroad — never  mind  where. 
Cheer  up,  Gilbert !  "  she  added.  "  Things  aren't  as 
bad  as  they  might  be  by  a  long  way,  and  now  you 
know  what  a  sport  your  new  young  lady  is.  You've 
got  me  to  thank  for  that.  Pull  yourself  together, 
old  bird  !  " 

Gilbert  entirely  failed  to  obey  this  cheerful  injunc- 
tion, and  Katharine  glared  indignantly  at  the  large 
lady. 

"  Can't  you  see  that  you're  torturing  him  ?  "  she 
cried.  "  You've  done  what  you  came  to  do.  You'd 
better  go  away." 

The  lady  smiled  good-humouredly. 

;<  You're  a  woman  of  spirit,  I  can  see,"  she  said. 
"  I  like  you.  You'll  manage  him  much  better  than 
I  did  ;  I  was  always  too  soft  and  yielding — romantic, 
you  know.  And  then  I  was  only  a  dressmaker's 
assistant,  so  of  course  he  felt  that  he'd  married 
beneath  him.  I  suppose  he's  told  you  all  about 
his  grand  relations  ?  Then  my  singing,  which  I 
expected  to  be  a  bond  between  us,  he  couldn't  abide. 
No,  we  weren't  an  ideal  couple — married  for  pleasure, 
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repented  at  leisure,  as  the  old  song  says.  Well,  I'll 
take  myself  off.  I  won't  stay  to  lunch,  though  I 
should  have  liked  a  talk  over  old  times  with  him 
when  he  pulls  himself  together.  He  looks  just  like 
he  did  when  my  relations  used  to  come  to  visit  us. 
Do  you  remember  old  Uncle  James,  Gilbert  ?  And 
how  you  hated  his  spitting  f  " 

Gilbert  showed  no  signs  of  remembering  Uncle 
James.  Katharine  made  another  appeal  to  the 
terrible  woman. 

"  Please  go  !  "  she  entreated  her.  The  lady  rose 
with  undiminished  good-humour. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  Good-bye," 
and  before  Katharine  could  move  she  was  enfolded 
in  a  warm  embrace.  "  Good-bye,  Gilbert !  "  cried 
the  lady,  waving  her  lace  handkerchief  coquettishly. 
"  You'll  live  to  thank  me  for  this  day.  You're  all 
right,  and  so  am  I.  I  won't  say  au  revoir  because 
there  won't  be  one."  And  she  sailed  out  of  the  room, 
beaming. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone  Katharine  knelt  at  Gilbert's 
feet,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  knee.  He  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  push  her  away,  but  she  clung  to  him.  He 
looked  ten  years  older,  and  stared  straight  in  front 
of  him  with  blank  eyes. 

Deep  pity  for  him  filled  her  heart.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  he  needed  her,  when  he  was  broken  and 
utterly  humiliated,  and  she  would  not  fail  him. 
The  fact  that  they  could  not  marry  had  absolutely 
no  importance  ;  he  was  no  longer  her  lover,  but  a 
poor  foolish  child  who  had  been  trampled  on  and 
beaten,  and  whom  she  must  nurse  back  to  health 
and  happiness.  At  intervals  he  sighed  deeply.  She 
knew  what  torments  were  racking  his  soul,  and  she 
stroked  his  hands  gently,  but  did  not  speak. 

After  what   seemed  to  her  a  long  time  Gilbert 
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moved  suddenly.  "  Listen  !  "  he  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  Katharine  raised  her  head.  "  My  God  !  " 
said  Gilbert,  "  she's  stiU  here  !  " 

A  sound  of  singing  came  in  from  the  garden. 
Katharine  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  whence 
she  beheld  the  large  lady  in  the  act  of  departing 
down  the  garden  path.  Katharine  observed  with 
some  surprise  that  she  was  carrying  off  an  enormous 
armful  of  Osmond's  finest  roses.  She  watched  until 
the  lady  had  disappeared  through  the  garden  gate  ; 
then  she  went  back  to  Gilbert. 

"  She  has  gone  now,"  she  said. 

Gilbert  shuddered.  "  She'll  come  again,"  he  almost 
moaned. 

"  No,  she  won't,"  Katharine  assured  him.  "  And 
if  she  does,  I'll  drive  her  away.  I'm  going  to  be  your 
savage  watch-dog  for  ever  and  ever,  and  drive  away 
any  one  who  tries  to  bother  you.  You're  quite  safe 
now." 

Gilbert  shook  his  head.  He  looked  utterly  forlorn, 
and  the  tears  came  into  Katharine's  eyes.  But  she 
spoke  cheerfully. 

"Dear,  don't  worry!"  she  said.  "It's  all  right 
now,  and  I  understand  everything.  Do  you  think 
I'd  care  if  you  had  ten  wives  f  It'll  all  be  just 
the  same,  and  I  shall  stay  and  look  after  you  for 


Gilbert  shook  his  head  again  and  murmured  some- 
thing. She  caught  the  word  "  scandal."  Was  it 
>ssible  that  he  could  think  of  the  conventions  after 
that  had  happened  ? 

"  I'm  going  to  stay,"  she  said.  "  You  need 
te.  Who  cares  what  people  say  f  We  know 
ich  other  thoroughly  at  last,  and  that's  the  great 
ling." 

These  words  seemed  only  to  increase  his  misery. 

"  You  know  that  all  I  told  you — about  my  wife — 
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was  untrue,"  he  said.  "  That's  the  worst  of  all.  I 
couldn't  face  that."  He  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands.  Was  there,  in  spite  of  everything,  a  hint  of 
melodrama  in  his  voice  ?  It  seemed  so,  at  any  rate, 
to  Katharine. 

"  Listen,  Gilbert,"  she  said  firmly.  "  I've  known 
everything  ;  I  found  out  quite  lately.  Not  about 
your  wife,  I  mean,  but  about  your  relations,  and 
other  things.  I  knew  you  exaggerated,  but  I  knew 
that  it  was  because  you  were  an  artist  and  a  genius, 
and  had  a  wonderful  imagination.  I  understand  you 
and  love  you  ;  isn't  that  enough  ?  "  She  paused. 
He  was  staring  at  her  almost  as  he  had  stared  at  his 
wife.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  abruptly,  thrusting 
her  aside. 

"  No,  that's  all  over ;  I  couldn't  bear  it,"  he 
muttered  indistinctly.  And  before  she  could  pre- 
vent him  he  had  hurried  from  the  room. 

For  a  moment  she  thought  of  following  him  ;  then 
she  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  him 
alone.  The  wound  in  his  pride  was  raw,  but  time 
would  heal  it.  At  present  he  felt  horribly  humiliated 
when  she  was  with  him. 

She  sat  in  the  garden  near  Osmond's  plundered 
roses  for  a  short  time,  thinking  over  the  amazing 
incursion  of  the  large  lady.  It  seemed  now  like  a 
dream,  and  the  fact  that  the  lady  had  been  inspired 
by  Mr  Polly — or  rather,  by  Mr  Wells — to  vanish 
utterly  was  wildly  fantastic.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
that  she  was  still  Gilbert's  wife,  and  that  she  herself 
would  have  to  imitate  Ann  Veronica  and  those  other 
unconventional  young  women  in  real  earnest.  But 
she  did  not  care.  Violet  would  understand — and 
perhaps  Osmond  ;  it  was  funny  that  she  should  think 
of  Osmond — and  perhaps  Nicholas.  The  rest  of  the 
world  didn't  count. 

She  waited  in  the  garden  for  half  an  hour,  feeling 
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strangely  mellow  and  mature  and  old  and  wise. 
She  had  a  queer  sense,  too,  that  a  period  in  her  life 
had  definitely  ended — as  definitely  as  when  she  took 
the  train  from  Cheale  to  London.  Then  she  went  to 
the  gate,  turned  to  look  at  the  little  white  house, 
and  walked  to  St  John's  Wood  Eoad  Station. 
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XXIX. 

THE  next  day  was  Sunday.  She  did  not  go  to  Wisteria 
Boad,  but  she  sent  an  affectionate  note  to  Gilbert  by 
a  messenger-boy,  stating  that  she  would  appear  as 
usual  on  Monday.  She  said  nothing  to  Violet  about 
the  large  lady.  For  the  present,  she  felt,  she  had 
had  an  overdose  of  scenes  and  explanations.  On  the 
Sunday  she  went  with  Violet  to  Chelsea  and  called 
on  Nicholas.  He  sent  word  that  he  wanted  to  see 
them,  and  they  ascended  to  his  attic  to  find  him 
lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  dressing-gown  and  looking  horribly 
ill  and  meagre.  He  seemed  cheerful,  and  asserted 
that  he  would  soon  be  up  and  about  as  usual,  but 
Katharine  noticed  that  he  was  depressed  when  they 
went  away.  He  was  alone  all  day  except  when  Dacre 
came,  and  Dacre,  too,  was  ill  at  present.  A  char- 
woman appeared  to  clean  up  his  room  perfunctorily 
in  the  morning,  and  left  as  soon  as  the  doctor  had 
visited  him.  He  was  very  weak,  but  had  to  manage 
to  cook  his  lunch  and  dinner.  Men  who  lived  alone 
in  London,  Katharine  thought,  had  a  very  good  time 
when  they  were  well,  but  illness  was  another  matter. 
Nicholas  talked  gaily  of  her  wedding,  which  em- 
barrassed her  at  first. 

"You  weren't  such  a  fool  as  I  thought,"  he  said, 
"  in  refusing  to  marry  me.  I  don't  look  a  very  eligible 
husband  at  present,  do  I  ?  "  He  spoke  kindly  of 
Gilbert,  and  never  alluded  to  him  as  the  Monarch 
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of  the  Glen.  Violet,  for  once,  effaced  herself  during 
the  interview,  and  when  they  left  the  attic  she  was 
gloomy. 

"He's  dying,"  she  said  with  conviction.  "It's  con- 
sumption, but  he  never  told  any  one  except  Dacre. 
The  doctor,  even,  doesn't  know  yet,  but  he  knows. 
It's  in  his  family."  Which  was  true,  Katharine  knew. 
"  He  won't  have  a  nurse  ;  of  course  when  he  gets 
worse  he'll  have  to.  We  must  look  after  him.  If 
only  I  wasn't  rehearsing  and  you  weren't  marrying  ! 
But  we  can  go  round  every  day — one  or  the  other  of 
us,  and  Dacre  goes  a  lot  when  he's  well.  Poor  old 
Nicky !  He  seems  to  have  missed  everything, 
somehow." 

By  this  time  Katharine  knew  Violet's  capacity 
for  exaggeration.  But  she  knew,  too,  that  Nicholas 
was  seriously  ill,  and  felt  extremely  worried  about 
him.  That  evening  she  sent  another  note  to  Gilbert 
saying  that,  after  all,  she  was  not  coming  to  St  John's 
Wood  on  Monday,  and  incidentally  mentioned  that 
Nicholas  was  ill,  and  that  she  and  Violet  were  going 
to  take  care  of  him. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  when  she  was 
about  to  start  for  Chelsea,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  She  was  putting  on  her  gloves  hi  the  hall, 
and  opened  it  to  find  Osmond  on  the  threshold. 
Violet  was  still  in  bed. 

Osmond's  face  was  grave,  and  he  did  not  smile 
when  he  saw  her.  He  deposited  his  hat  and  gloves 
on  the  hall  table,  and  said  solemnly,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  alone." 

She  nodded.  "Violet  isn't  up  yet,"  she  said,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  sitting-room.  When  they  arrived 
there  he  asked  her  to  sit  down,  and  he  leant  against 
the  mantelpiece  as  usual.  She  noticed  that  he  was 
dressed  entirely  in  black,  and  for  a  moment  a  horrid 
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fear  assailed  her.  Then  she  told  herself  that  she  was 
ridiculous. 

He  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  speak.  "Well, 
how  are  you  ?  "  he  asked  at  last.  He  used  his  habitual 
drawl,  but  she  could  see  that  he  was  in  the  clutches 
of  strong  emotion. 

"  You  know  all  that  has  happened  ?  "  she  said. 

He  nodded  slowly.  "  More  or  less,"  he  answered. 
"  He  was  in  an  awful  state  when  I  came  back.  You 
were  there,  weren't  you,  when  that  woman  turned 
up?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Katharine.  Osmond  fidgeted  with 
his  watch-chain.  "  I  suppose  there's  no  doubt,"  he 
went  on,  "  that  she  really  is  his  wife  ?  He  seemed  to 
have  some  sort  of  an  idea  that  the  marriage  might 
not  have  been  legal." 

"  There's  no  doubt  whatever,"  answered  Katharine 
promptly.  "He  has  invented  that — about  it's  not 
being  legal — since  she  went  away." 

Osmond  seemed  surprised  at  the  confident  tone  of 
this  assertion.  He  stared  at  the  carpet ;  then  he 
looked  up  swiftly  at  Katharine. 

"  What  was  she  like  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  She  was  blowsy,"  Katharine  replied.  Osmond 
raised  his  eyebrows  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Had  he,  too,  heard  all  about  the  shadow  of  the 
dead,  and  had  he  been  once  as  credulous  as  herself  f 

"How  is  he  now1?"  she  demanded.  Osmond 
hesitated. 

"  He's  better,  I  think,"  he  said.  "  I  found  him  in 
a  bad  way  when  I  came  back  on  Saturday  night,  so 
I  took  him  out  and  gave  him  a  lot  of  champagne. 
He  was  much  more  like  himself  yesterday." 

"  And  this  morning  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  hesitated  again  ;  then  he  went  towards  her 
and  put  his  hand  on  her  arm.  This  was  so  unlike 
his  usual  behaviour  that  she  began  to  feel  frightened. 
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She  stared  at  him,  and  saw  in  his  face  the  same 
expression  of  kindness  which  she  had  noticed  in  it 
when  they  had  discussed  the  fatal  book  of  photographs. 

"  I've  brought  you  bad  news,"  he  said.  "And  yet 
I  don't  know  if  it  is  bad.  I  think  that  it's  the 
only  thing  that  could  happen  now.  He  has  gone 
away." 

She  echoed  the  last  two  words.  "  Where  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Osmond  answered.  "He  took 
the  train  to  Paris  last  night.  I  saw  him  off." 

"  And  you  couldn't  stop  him  ?  "  she  cried. 

Osmond  smiled  very  faintly.  "  I  didn't  try,"  he 
said. 

She  thought  over  this  for  a  moment. 

"You  felt  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  go.  But 
what  about  me  ?  " 

"  I  thought  of  you,  too,"  answered  Osmond  quietly. 
"  And,"  he  added,  "  I  thought  of  myself." 

Katharine  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by  that, 
unless  he  intended  to  convey  that  he  was  tired,  at 
last,  of  looking  after  Gilbert.  After  a  while  she  said, 
"  I  ought  to  have  known  that  this  might  happen. 
I  oughtn't  to  have  left  him.  You  think  that  he  has 
gone  away  for  good  ?  " 

"  That  was  what  he  intended,"  he  replied. 

"I'll  go  after  him,"  declared  Katharine.  "  He'll 
have  to  sing,  so  I  shall  be  certain  to  hear  of  him  very 
soon." 

"  I  don't  think  that  you  will,"  said  Osmond. 
He  produced  a  large  pocket-book  made  of  crocodile 
leather,  and  searched  in  it.  "  He  gave  me  a  letter  for 
you,"  he  told  her.  "  But  you'd  better  read  it  when 
I  have  gone." 

"No,  I'll  read  it  now,"  said  Katharine.  He  gave 
her  the  letter  and  she  opened  it  with  rather  tremulous 
fingers.  Gilbert's  familiar  scrawl  was  even  less  legible 
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than  usual,  for  he  had  evidently  written  with  a  recal- 
citrant thick  pen,  and  there  were  many  blots. 

"  I  know  that  what  I  have  to  say,"  Gilbert  had 
written,  "  will  hurt  you  terribly,  but  after  what  has 
happened  only  one  course  is  possible  for  me.  We  must 
never  meet  again.  You  would  be  placed  in  an  im- 
possible position,  and  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  must 
make  this  renunciation — at  what  a  cost,  God  knows. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  the  best ;  for  some  time  I  have  felt 
that  our  natures  were  not  truly  in  harmony.  For 
this,  believe  me,  I  blame  myself  as  much  as  you. 
I  ought  never  have  allowed  our  intimacy  to  develop. 
You  will  remember  that  I  did  my  best.  I  am  leaving 
Art,  the  World,  and  the  World's  comforts,  and  I 
shall  hide  myself  for  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  Spanish 
monastery.  There  I  shall  be  nameless  and  forgotten. 
Forget  me,  Katharine ;  or,  if  you  remember  me, 
think  of  me  as  a  dead  friend  who  might,  had  he 
lived,  have  been  famous  and  happy,  but  who  suffered 
much  and  untimely  died. — Your  unhappy 

"  GILBERT." 

Katharine  read  this  effusion  twice ;  then  she 
frowned  and  handed  it  to  Osmond.  If  it  had  only 
contained  one  tender  word,  one  hint  that  he  realised 
the  depth  of  her  devotion  !  He  did,  indeed,  admit 
that  he  knew  she  would  be  hurt  by  his  "  renunciation," 
but  that  merely  meant  that  he  believed  her  still  to 
be  fatuously  in  love  with  him.  He  said  that  their 
natures  were  not  truly  in  harmony.  Hadn't  she,  too, 
realised  that,  and  couldn't  he  give  her  the  credit 
of  trying  to  overcome  the  dissonances  at  some  cost  to 
herself  ?  The  last  paragraph  showed  plainly  that 
he  was  already  beginning  to  reconstruct  his  shattered 
pedestal,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  climbing  up  it 
again.  The  Spanish  monastery  was  quite  in  his  old 
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line.  She  felt  acutely  disappointed  :  she  had  expected 
a  few  broken  sentences — cries  of  genuine  anguish. 
Most  of  all,  she  had  expected  some  hint  of  affection. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  letter — nothing 
but  the  feeblest  false  pathos.  He  said  that  he  was 
leaving  Art  and  the  World  and  the  World's  comforts, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  her  ! 
But  at  any  rate  he  was  recovering. 

Osmond  read  the  letter  slowly  ;  then  he  looked  up 
at  her  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  her  to  speak.  Angry 
tears  started  to  Katharine's  eyes. 

"  He  oughtn't  to  have  written  such  a  letter,"  she 
said. 

Osmond  smiled  rather  sadly,  and  put  the  letter 
on  the  table. 

"  You  must  remember  that  he  had  an  awful  shock," 
he  told  her.  "  But  it's  exactly  like  him,"  he  went 
on,  looking  at  the  scrawled  sheet  with  a  strange 
expression,  half -comic,  half -wistful.  "  He  left  a  note 
for  me  too — quite  unnecessary,  really,  as  I  saw  him 
off  at  the  station.  It  was  much  the  same  as  yours." 

"  I  hope  that  at  least  he  thanked  you  for  all  your 
kindness,"  said  Katharine  tartly. 

"  No,"  Osmond  answered.  "  It  was  all  about  him- 
self, and  how  he  would  probably  be  a  Cardinal. 
He  didn't  actually  say  so,  but  I  could  see  what  was 
in  his  mind.  He  was  always  fascinated  by  Cardinals." 

He  spoke  in  a  resigned  voice  and  as  if  he  were  very 
tired.  Katharine  looked  at  him,  and  felt  a  sudden 
thrill  of  sympathy  with  this  dog-like  faithful  friend 
who  had  received  so  little  recompense  for  his  long 
devotion. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  house?  " 
she  asked.  "  It  belongs  to  him,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

Osmond  smiled  wearily.  "No,"  he  answered. 
"  It  belongs  to  me.  I  suppose  that  I  shall  stay  on 
there."  Then,  to  his  surprise  and  horror,  Katharine's 
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face  changed  suddenly,  and  she  disgraced  Ann  Veronica 
once  more  by  bursting  into  tears.  Osmond  sprang  up 
and  attempted  to  console  her. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried.  "  To  think  of  it  all  ending  like 
this — so  uglily,  so  uselessly  !  Your  friendship  and 
my  love  !  And  lies  to  the  last :  he  told  me  that  it 
was  his  house,  and  that  he  took  you  in  out  of  kind- 
ness !  "  She  blew  her  nose  violently  and  regained 
her  self-control,  much  to  Osmond's  relief. 

"Yes;  he  was  like  that,"  he  said.  "He  always 
fancied  himself  running  every  one,  and  he  couldn't 
read  a  book  without  imagining  himself  to  be  the  hero. 
When  he  first  met  you  he  saw  himself  as  a  combina- 
tion of  God  and  Byron  and  King  Cophetua,  and  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  doing  me  a  real  kind- 
ness by  living  in  my  house  and  spending  my  money. 
So  he  was,  in  a  way.  I  was  very  glad  that  he  should 
have  all  that  he  wanted,  until  I  saw  that  it  helped 
him  towards  fatty  degeneration  of  the  soul.  In 
the  end,  he  wouldn't  dine  anywhere  but  at  the 
Eitz  or  the  Carl  ton,  and  then  he  had  to  have  their 
best  champagne  and  cigars.  I  don't  care  ;  it  was 
an  experience  ;  but  it  couldn't  have  gone  on.  Nor 
could  your  affair." 

"  But  it  must !  "  cried  Katharine.  "  I  must  find 
him,  even  though  he  did  write  that — that  disgusting 
letter." 

Osmond  shook  his  head. 

"  You  won't  find  him,"  he  said.  "  And  it  would 
do  no  good  if  you  did.  He  knows  that  you've  seen 
through  him.  He  would  never  face  you  again." 

"  Not  for  the  sake  of  my  love  ?  "  she  asked  slowly. 

"  No,"  answered  Osmond  ;  "  not  even  for  that. 
To  put  it  baldly  and  brutally,  he  doesn't  want  your 
love.  It  flattered  him  for  a  time  ;  but  he's  self- 
sufficient.  He'll  get  on  without  us,  even  if  he  doesn't 
stay  in  his  monastery.  He'll  always  need  a  complete 
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change  of  people  and  surroundings  every  now  and 
then  all  through  his  life.  Every  one  sees  through 
him  in  the  end,  and  when  he  realises  it  he  has  to  start 
again  with  a  new  set  of  friends.  That  was  why  he 
liked  you  at  first — you  were  completely  raw  and 
ignorant  and  credulous.  You  noticed  how  he  changed 
after  you  told  him  about  meeting  his  father  ?  He 
began  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  chance  of  your 
finding  him  out.  I  found  him  out  long  ago,  but  he 
never  knew.  Besides,"  he  concluded,  looking  at  her 
keenly,  "  are  you  certain  that  you  really  love  him 
now  1  " 

Katharine  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  at  last.  "  But  if  I  could 
help  him,  I'm  ready  to  devote  my  life  to  him,  even 
now." 

Osmond  walked  up  the  room. 

"  You  can't  help  him,"  he  said  firmly.  "  Neither 
can  I.  He  would  hate  us  both.  We've  played  our 
parts  in  this  magnificent  drama,  and  we  may  as  well 
make  our  bow  and  retire  gracefully.  It's  disappoint- 
ing and  humiliating,  but  there  we  are." 

Katharine  gazed  at  him  sullenly.  "  I  was  very 
blind,"  she  murmured  at  last. 

"You  were  very  brave,"  he  said  quickly.  "I 
wish  I  could  find  some  one  who  would  stick  to  me 
as  you  stuck  to  Gilbert.  I  used  to  dislike  you,  as 
I've  told  you  before.  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
make  a  mess  of  his  life  ;  but  after  that  talk  we  had 
I  thought  very  differently."  He  actually  became  pink 
and  looked  embarrassed.  "Probably  that's  imperti- 
nent," he  said. 

"  And  you  won't  try  to  find  him  ?  "  Katharine 
asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  He  looked  at  her  sud- 
denly in  his  old  queer  way,  half-closing  his  eyelids. 
"And  if  he  writes  to  me  I  shan't  tell  you,"  he 
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added.  "Not  till  I'm  quite  sure  of  you,  at  any 
rate." 

Katharine  was  astonished  at  his  tone.  "  You  will 
never  be  quite  sure  of  me  !  "  she  said. 

"  I  mean  to  try  some  day,"  answered  Osmond. 
"You're  very  well  worth  it." 

This  cryptic  utterance  puzzled  her  very  much, 
but  when  he  went  away  shortly  afterwards  she  knew 
that  she  liked  him,  and  hoped  that  she  would  see  him 
again. 

After  he  had  gone  she  sat  for  a  long  time  without 
moving.  She  was  still  half-dazed  by  the  news  of 
Gilbert's  departure,  and  there  was  a  dull  pain  in  her 
heart ;  but  gradually  she  realised  that  Osmond  was 
right,  and  that,  even  if  she  found  Gilbert,  the  fact 
that  she  knew  him  as  he  actually  was  would  make 
any  attempt  at  renewed  intimacy  impossible.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  it,  and  it  would  be  torture 
for  her.  The  episode  had  ended,  leaving  her  sad 
and  disillusionised,  but  certainly  stronger.  She  would 
not  be  a  fool  again.  How  raw,  as  Osmond  had  said, 
she  had  been  in  the  old  days  at  Cheale,  and  even 
afterwards.  How  soon  she  must  have  wearied 
Gilbert  with  her  adoration  !  Poor  Gilbert !  After 
all,  he  had  done  his  best :  he  had  tried  to  be  faithful 
to  her.  But  faithfulness  was  not  his  line  at  all. 
It  was,  she  supposed,  really  her  fault  that  he  had 
gone  to  bury  himself  in  a  monastery,  but  somehow 
this  fact  did  not  greatly  trouble  her  conscience. 
She  had  a  strong  conviction  that  he  would  not  stay 
there  a  moment  longer  than  he  wished. 

At  present  she  felt  wretched,  but  she  knew  that 
time  would — partly  at  any  rate — heal  her  wounds. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  work  to  be  done,  and,  first  of 
all,  Nicholas  to  be  cured.  She  would  go  and  see  him 
that  very  morning. 

Her  glance  fell  on  Gilbert's  photograph  ;   the  tears 
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came  into  her  eyes  again.  How  weak  she  was  !  How 
Mr  Wells  would  despise  her  !  Poor,  poor  Gilbert  .  .  . 
Lying  in  the  dust.  .  .  . 

But  when  Violet,  in  the  kimono,  came  into  the 
room,  there  were  no  traces  of  weeping  in  her  face. 
The  fragments  of  Gilbert's  letter  lay  scattered  in  the 
fireplace,  and  his  photograph  had  vanished. 

"  Was  that  Osmond  ?  What  did  he  want  ?  "  asked 
Violet,  jumping  up  and  down  in  front  of  her. 

"  He  came  to  tell  me  that  Gilbert  Arch  had  gone 
away — for  good, ' '  Katharine  answered  steadily.  ' '  And 
I'm  not  going  to  marry  him,"  she  added  superfluously. 

Violet  made  a  number  of  unladylike  remarks  ; 
then  she  flung  her  arms  round  Katharine's  neck  and 
kissed  her  passionately. 

"  You  poor  darling  !  "  she  moaned.  Then  she  held 
Katharine  at  arm's  length  and  looked  at  her  face. 
The  result  of  this  inspection  seemed  to  cause  her 
some  surprise.  She  opened  her  great  eyes  to  their 
widest  extent,  released  Katharine,  and  threw  up  her 
hands  with  a  gesture  that  might  have  meant  delight 
as  well  as  amazement. 

"  Well,  I  ask  you  !  "  she  cried. 


THE   END. 
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